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aundry- washed clothes 
last longer 


because the rainsoft water 
modern laundries use, plus many purify- 
ing baths and rinses, completely removes 
every trace of fabric-destroying dirt U 
Rubbing is eliminated by cylinder 
washers which dissolve dirt by gently 
swishing creamy suds and rainsoft 
water through every fabric pore  Re- 
markable spinning baskets extract the 
water from the clothes without injuring 
a single thread And ironing equip- 
ment, delicate enough to smooth wet 
tissue paper without tearing, is but an- 
. other of the numerous advancements 
» that characterize present-day laundries 
» U Visit a modern laundryU Then you 
will understand why millions of home- 
makers now depend upon fabric-saving 
laundry methods for relief from irksome 
washday toil ¥ 


“The MUNDRY/ 
. does it best 


Water is extracted from clothes 
tn spinning baskets like this— 
without damage to fabric. 


Why Loaundry-washed clothes last longer 


First—Only mild soap and softened, filtered 
water are used for cleansing clothes. To 
avoid rubbing, modern laundries bathe and 
rinse the average washing in more than 600 
gallons of purifying water. Second— 
Whirling basket wringers dry clothes to The quite sufue foe 
ironing dampness without injuring a single 

thread or fibre. Third—Gigantic ironers 

smooth out clothes with child-like gentle- 

ness—delicately handling even sheerest 

fabrics safely. 


The troner handles clothes as 
omy as it smooths delicate 





Neg 
all heets of damp tissue. 
fat gf al 
yatg0~ i f U Modern laundries eter 9 a variety of services few of the man y indieidastion’ © services avail- 
Ww $ py to suit every family need. All-ironed work, able at laundries today. Phone a modern : 
partially-ironed work and work which re- laundry now—let them help you decide ©1927,L.N, A. 
turns thes damp for ironing, are but a which service is best suited to your needs. 
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IVE minutes’ check-up with any 

authority—your own dentist, for ex- 
ample—will quickly convince you that 
there’s little mystery about troubles of 
the gums. 

For your dentist will make clear to you 
that it’s a simple case of cause and effect. He 
will explain to you how the lack of rough- 
age and fibre in our food lulls our gums into 
a sluggish inertia— how it lowers their vital- 
ity and impairs their health—and he will 
show you, too, how its effects may be offset 
by a simple method of daily care which takes 
little if any more time than you now spend 
in brushing your teeth! 


WHY MODERN FOOD IS SO BAD 
FOR OUR GUMS 


To remain in health the gums, like all living 
tissue, need work and exercise. Nature 
planned that they should receive stimulation 
from the chewing of coarse food, to encour- 
age a free circulation of rich, fresh blood 
through their walls. 

But we have thwarted that plan of nature’s! 
For we demand only soft, rich foods — deli- 
cately prepared—daintily served. Roughage 


Dont let your 
gums s/eep their 
health away! 


Modern soft food makes gums 
dormant and flabby—Ipana 
and massage restore their 


vigor and their health 


in our food would only make us grumble at 
the cook. So our gums are robbed of activity 
by the refinement of our diet — deprived of 
the invigorating friction they need. Year 
after year, they lead an artificial life of ease— 
year after year, they ‘sleep’ their health away! 


HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE BUILD 
FIRM, HEALTHY GUMS 


Small wonder that gums soften, weaken and 
lose their tone—that “pink tooth brush” 
appears, with its unmistakable warning that 
the troubles which could have been prevented 
may be close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental profession offers a 
remedy for this difficulry—a remedy both 
simpie in its performance and effective in 
its results. They tell us to massage our gums 
—to rub them, gently, either with the brush 
while brushing the teeth, or with the finger- 
tips after each brushing. 

And thousands of dentists ask their pa- 


tients to use Ipana Tooth Paste for 

both massage and ordinary brushing. 

By its use, they say, we can more quickly 

rouse the laggard circulation of the 

gums to the healthful activity that 
offsets the ill effects of our diet. 


For Ipana is specifically compounded to 
stimulate the gums while it cleans the teeth. 
It contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static of well-known efficacy in the toning and 
strengthening of weak, undernourished gum 
tissue. 


You will keenly enjoy Ipana’s clean taste 
and delicious flavor, And you will marvel at 
its power to cleanse and whiten your teeth. 


The ten-day sample the coupon brings will 
quickly prove these things. 


MAKE A 30-DAY TRIAL OF IPANA 


Buta full-size tube from the nearest drug store 
makes a better test, for it lasts more than a 
month— long enough to show Ipana’s good 
effects on your gums. So give Ipana the full- 
tube trial it deserves and see if you, too, do 
not find that it answers your quest for a tooth 
paste you can tie to for life! 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE 





MAKERS F SAL 








HEPATICA 





q 
» BRISTOL-MYEKS CO., Dept. G18, 73 West Seréet, New York City’ 


ih Kindly send me a trial rube of IPANA. Enclosed i$ a two-' 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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‘Mental Ouicksands 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. .. 


Director, Department of Education, THE Rep Book MAGAZINE 


HAT “the world is so full of a num- 

ber of things—we should all be as 
happy as kings” was a nice optimistic 
thought for the poet. But, we all know 
canals who are slaves to the multiplicity 
of things. They match the family of the 
old joke, who had to move every seven 
years to escape their disordered accumu- 
lations. 

Unfortunately, there is no moving day 
possible in the mental world. As a con- 
sequence, a good many people go down to 
failure in the quicksands of their minds 
which are cluttered with the “isms,” 
‘“think-sos,”” vague impressions and unre- 
lated facts. Clear, orderly thinking on 
any problem life presents, is the last thing 
of which they are capable. 

Of course, there are people who go to 
the other extreme and bow down and wor- 
ship order as an end in itself. They are 
the slaves of system. Their homes are 
about as charmingly homey as a hospital 
operating room; their minds as responsive 
and amusing as a card index system. At 
least they have room to move around, both 
physically and mentally, and can find 
things when they want them. 

But, just as you can not enjoy your pos- 
sessions if you don’t have them in order, 
neither can you make much use of your 
mind unless your education has taught you 
to classify your knowledge and know 
where to find facts at a moment’s notice. 


One of the first lessons an untidy young 
person learns at boarding school or camp 
is physical orderliness. Clothes and pos- 
sessions must be in order. If not, his 
personal record and the record of the 
group suffer. Privileges are automatically 
lost. At school and camp, there is a well 
thought-out, orderly system of living 
and fortunately the atmosphere of order 
is contagious. 

The delights of taking part in extra- 
curricular activities at school depend on 


success in the classroom. The student 
learns that he must concentrate and 
systematize his study to achieve successful 
records. If this seems beyond him, there 
is a sympathetic expert to show him 
“how.” He finds that the systematic 
orderly way of studying is so much 
quicker and more pleasant, that he soon 
stops -wool-gathering over his lessons. 

This teaching of “how to study” is best 
carried out in small groups. Conditions 
especially favor its accomplishment in the 
private boarding school where study is 
supervised. This is one of the Private 
School’s important contributions to prep- 
aration for college life. In college no 
provision is made for such guidance. 
Whether a student sinks or swims in col- 
lege depends not so much on his brilliance, 
as on his powers of concentration and 
mental orderliness. 

A sense of order contributes to hap- 
piness and success all through life. You 
will find it one of the valuable assets your 
boy or girl acquires at a good boarding 
school, or camp. 

For seven years we have specialized in 
information about private schools and 
camps in every part of the country. We 
visit the schools and camps, and know 
their directors. We shall be glad to save 
you time and disappointment in choosing 
the school or camp best suited to your 
needs, as we have done for thousands of 
other parents. 

Arrange for an interview at our New 
York office, or write us in full detail. We 
will tell you about two or three schools or 
camps which seem most nearly to meet 
your needs, and send you their catalogues. 
This will give you the basis of an intelligent 
selection. It is a free service to our 


readers. 











For School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 


Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
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ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 
for loss or injury thereto while such manuscripts or art 
material are in the publisher's p ion or in transit. 





Models of six famous American 
artists — and the artists. 


SERIAL NOVELS 





THE WOLF WOMAN —This drama of the 
North Woods and New York excels even 
“The Prairie Wife.” (With synopsis.) 

HIS ELIZABETH —The blithe romance of a 
determined poet and an anonymous lady. 
(With complete résumé) 


THE HAPPIEST MAN IN NEW YORK 
—That's what he became, after a gloomy start. 


LOVE IN ETERNITY—The distinguished 
author of “The Green Hat” in fine form. 


“FRONT” —Given good health and a checked 
suit, a race-track tout can move mountains. 


THE YOUNGER SON —This Lovely Duck- 
ling is only seventeen, but—wine and women! 


DARK AND DOUBLE DEALINGS— 
A high-brown Machiavelli starts something. 


THE NEW LEAF—A bored lady hisses her- 
self into a New Year's Party and out again. 


THE REGULAR WEEKLY LUNCH- 
EON —Knights were bold—till Lulu came. 


GUN-FIGHT—The scent of powder smoke 
stirs the reader of this Southwestern drama. 


THIS MUST NOT GET OUT—A campus 
comedy by the author of “Front-Page Ellen.” 


RAGS, THE DIGGER—Real indeed is this 
storyofa Government hunterand a great wolf. 


THE GIRL AT BELLEVUE-—She fought 
Death and his mother—and won. 


Z Seas a » 
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MARGARET 
CULKIN 
BANNING 
has just completed a 
remarkable novel—a 
love-story dealing with 
vividly real and inti- 
mately interesting 
people. The first fas- 
cinating installment 
will appear in the next, 
the February, issue, un- 
der the title— 


“Money 
of Her Own” 


THE HARVEST PAUSE —A gentle phi- 
losopher shares his best thoughts with you. 


EVER THUS—The way of a maid with a 
man, expressed with both rhyme and reason. 


WHEN’S THE TIME TO MARRY?— 
There's an interesting idea in this editorial. 


SCRUBS—An Unknown Soldier of civil life. 


WHAT YOU WANT IN LIFE—A dis- 

_ tinguished American states his philosophy. 

SIX OF THE FEW IN THE FORE- 
GROUND 

THE MAGNIFICENT ADVENTURE: 
MARRIAGE—An able writer discusses it. 


COVER DESIGN — Painted from life. 











Arthur Stringer 


Illustrated ly James Montgomery Flagg 


Elswyth Thane 
Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


SHORT STORIES 


Coningsby Dawson 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Michael Arlen 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


William S. McNutt 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by John La Gatta 


Arthur Akers 


Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 
Margaret C. Banning 


Illustrated by C. D. Mitchell 


J. P. McEvoy 


Illustrated by August Henkel 


William Dudley Pelley 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


Bernard De Voto 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


A. Carhart and S. Young 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Ernest Poole 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


Angelo Patri 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


Katharine Brush 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


Bruce Barton 
Illustrated by David Hendrickson 
Booth Tarkington 
Illustrated with Photographs 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Emily Newell Blair 


With Photograph 


Edna Crompton 


Subscription price: $2.50 a year in advance. Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 
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Subscriptions ~ received by all 


iT an or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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— Thorough college preparation 
— Excellent general course 
—2 year course for graduates 
On a country estate offering exceptional 


outdoor life. 50 minutes from Boston. 
Address 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
BOX 75, PRIDE'S CROSSING, 





miles from 
ton 


All studies except English elective 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 

Piano, Voice, Vio- 


Gymnasium with swimmin 
Costume Design onal 
Decoration, Secretari- 

al "Couten. Exceptional op- 

portunities, with a delight- 
ful home life. Catalog, write: 


1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 








rsuline Academ 


Aims: To provide for its pupils 
such mother-care, guidance and 
protection as they would receive 
in the fondest and best regulated 
home. Social culture. 


Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback- 
riding, Swimming, Athletics. Also 
provides Special Vacation Schedules. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y, 










CUDDER SCHOOL Gris 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. Hicu 

Scnoot. Post Grapvate Courses: Home Eco- 

nomics; Secretarial and Executive Training; Soci 

Welfare and Community Service. Miss R, B, 
dder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








QWARD SEMINARY 


have | Kew England Traditions Count in the Girl’s Educa- 
College ratory, Junior College an nd Speci ourses . 

‘ome Economics, Secretarial Sone, we rg Ac- 
redited. Tyan Bl. Harrie (Ph. D. » Presiden 30 


West Bridgewater, 
EMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
sourceful womanh Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Cours 
GUY M,. WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 
140 Woodland Road AEP Mass 
ARATIO 
alone Course 

ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE ma AS BANCROFT SCHOOL 

CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS _ - 


ROGERS HALL 222%. 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-Training programs 
based upon on ag of general academic studies. 
2 years, Certifi 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. 


D., Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. 
Yio Lawrence Davie, & ay Bean. poy, -_ 


~“HOWE-MAROT 


Coll —_ —* me | /_. Life. 
Mary L. Marot, Head Mistress Thompson, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY {S¢or 


One year 























Offering regular college ba ge ett 
Tutoring, Generel and § al 

miss AL aCe E. REYNOLDS, Principal, Box R, 
ew 


St. Ronan Terr: Haven, Conn, 


RAY COURT act 4 School for Girls 


ACCREDITED. Suburban to N. Y.C. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and _ Crafts 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY. Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 
HILLSIDE ?37's ‘87% 

FOR GIRLS 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. Genera] 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 8. (Varear) } Prins 
MID HUNT FRANCIS, AB. (Smith) ‘ 


LE N A Boarding Schal for Girls 
Suburban to K New York C City 
Preparatory... 

sD EN a i Boiencey Seere- 


. i “Unexcelled Gymnasium. CATALOG. 
Mr, and Mrs. Wm. F. Carlsen, Principals Box 20 Stamford, Conn. 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


A girls’ school where the work is arranged to meet needs 
of the individual as she grows and develops. Nursery 
aye through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph.D., 
Director, 463 Angell Street, Providence, R. |, 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 


‘Preparation. General, Commercial, 
Music and Art Christian aso] focres 

















TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to_14. Preparatory to 








MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 

| letics supervised and adapted to the - of the pupil. Sarl a By Rng 2 yo Pink age Ae Sieg aed 
Excellent instruction, care and influe Paris. Write for eotelogue G-1 to The Reverend Mot 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, "Weilesley, Mass, | Tarry Chew Vests 





A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year Ce Collegiate. Serretarial. 
Mrs, Marian W. Skinner, M.A,, Miss Louise H, Scott, 
Box E, The Weylister, "mittord, Conn, 


Ossining School tor 


Junior College - Upper and Lower mt. ~~ 
iC. Fuller, Prin., Box 1-K, Ossining-on-Hudson,N.Y. 














SCOVILLE SCH&OL 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue — Fi 1 
aso, Academic and Advanesé Courme, Cee ode Re. Pre = 
1006 Fifth it New "York Clty. 


WALLCOURT sic. cr'cin: 


Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. 
Beautifully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region 
near Wells College. Catalog. Box J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. ¥. 














Af in Ghe Castle 


iss Mason's School 
for Girls 
rrytown-on-Hudson, 


Box 960 Ta 


Hees Manor 





New York 





School and Junior Col N ta- 
an G Special Courses, , | 


Lehman, Directer yt Y., Box 103 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. preamees aoe Secretary, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. : 





St. Mary a Ball Daewere 


CHURCH boarding ry for girls. 92nd year. Moderate 
pe College preparatory. Ra panel Ay, J and general 


courses. Lo hool. 
Ethel M. Spurr. A.M. Principal. “Burlington, N. J. 








_Brantmood Rall 


A Country or girls in Westchester county, Twenty-eight 
rary LE 
buildings. " Twelve _ a, 
MARY T. MAINE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 

The Commonwealth School 
Social and Economic Problems, Budgetin f Hygiene ms 
Home Nursing, ge — Ry Cc ae 
ee B ng and Investments. One = 

D: 

Box R, 136 E. 55th W.s New York City 


DRE WW. Schoot ir Girls 
Prepare im beautiful Lake » Gieneida. near New ¥ New York. a 
~y 


e-r year. ~e -- ond oe 
"Herbert E. Wright, D.D,, Pres,, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 














Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address; Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


OAK KNOLL 7.290% & 
Tue Hoty Carp 
A School For Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary and Cp Preparatory 
Courses. Resident and day pupils, ge and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Oxford, ome. Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalog on request. Summit, New Jersey. 


DWIGHT ror ciris 


College Preparation Special Finishing Courses 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catalog on Request. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 











John W. Hatch, ‘s. “DD. Box G, 


Stoneleigh By The Sra 


Beautiful estate. Attractive fireproof mansion. Only 





50 miles north ton. All sports. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior College Courses, Isabel Cressler, tural and Vocational Courses. 
Caroline Sumner, Principals, Rye Beach, N. H. mas RS RUSSELL ett BOUaNTOR. Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 








dhe KNOX ££ aan 








A School for a Girl 


We are constantly asked by 
parents and girls to find the 
school best qualified to develop 
the individual’s inclinations and 
abilities. Some wish the most 
efficient preparation for a certain 
college or ask what college. 
Others seek a_ well *rounded 
education, both during high 
school years and after, without 
conforming to rigid college re- 
quirements. They ask for special- 
ized training along one of the 
many lines of endeavor now 
open to women—art, music, 
dramatics, lyceum work, cos- 
tume design, nursing, secretarial 
science, kindergarten training 
and domestic science. 

There are schools to fill every need. 
We know them from personal visits 
to the schools in ali parts of the 
country. The up-to-date information 
thus collected is at the service of our 
readers without charge. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Citv. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


HIGHLAND HALL 





Mi Co.ttece Preparatory 
‘wa and General Courses, 
6 Advanced Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial. Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, 
Miss MAUD van WOY,A.B. 
Principal 
Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


BEAVER COLLEGE women 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Jun- 
for College courses with Diploma and Degree, Jour- 
nalism. Splendid cqulpment. New $100,000 dormitory. 
Catalog. Address Box R, Jenkintown, Pa, 


CEDAR aoe, 


A college for young women who aggresiate ti ligee ona = Besmpes, with 
lero dor courses io 
Liberal Arse, Recretarial — Household > ale and Expressio: 


E. . Address: 
br Wm.C. Cc. ‘Curtis. F Pres. Box 8, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


For girls, Academic 

Penn End ‘vollsee prepares 
a —_— Conserva- 

th of May 

25 acre campus. pit my or iaaelit 


Moderate rates. For catalog address Frank S, Magill 
A, M,, Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, P: ‘ 


ary Lyon School 


College sary general, cultural, secretarial courses. 














at Ocean City. 








“VIRGINIA PARK’ —overtooking the 


city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of “Old Virginia.” College Pre- 
tory and Junior ~~ aoa Music, Art, 


para 
Dramatics, Journal 

Domestic nce, Character and Sociai 
Training. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. Fully ae 
member of both uthern and 
American Associations. 58th Year, 





Modern new buiildi ev h 
bath attached. Teal th ow —_ 


celjed. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding, Swimming, and m um. 100- 
acre us with beautiful lake and water 


CATALOG snd 


Pace 8 









ly application advised. For 
k of views address: 
W.E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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"pu a buildings. ° “Ali 


women. In beautiful’ a tics. Horseb: 
Rock C Valley. riding. 8 _—— 
Two-year Junior club houses furnish 


ideal social life. 
References re- 
quired. For cata- 
log address the 


College work. Four- 
year college pre- 
paratory courses. 
Art, Music, Dra- 


matics, Secre- Registrar, Box 
tarial Wo 195,Forest 
Home Eco- Glen, 








On the Campus 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pr D., President 





Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG ae 
One of the leading schools in the South. In the Valley 
of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus. Euro- 
pean and American Instructors. 

tory and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic 
Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Secretarial, 
Journalism and Li- 
brary Courses. Super- 
vised athletics. 35th 
year. Mrs. Julia 
Abbott Culler, A. M., 
Principal, Box F, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


Elective, Prepara- 
Accredited. 








Arlington Hall 


fer set, © In 1 100 weeded acres, 15 s 15 min. Soom Waihy Some. meee 
's 
Rik jing. “en be ‘Address Penna. Ave. Sta., votes Washington,D.C’ 


hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Junior we A, ~4 
pons a The: 24th year—12 acreCam 

Por list of Cultural and Vocational Courses Address 

F. E. FARRINGTON, mh. D., Box R, Washington, 0. C. 








. CRIST, Prins, Box 1 


Birmingham School 


THOROUGH college 8 preperstion and courses for girls not 
going to college. Fine Arts. Gymnasium, swim- 
atalog. Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 
155." irmingham, Pa. 


SCHOOL FOR 
tue CASKIN ““cinis 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
intensi Lh reparation. Cultural and 
oor denal courses. Piano. wit pores rts. Fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia. DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA. POnELENE M. CASKIN, Principal. 


ishoptborpe Manor 


., ign, Secretarial, Expres- 
sion. 


and Pool. tice CY iRlaiew. “Songenial School Life.” Catalog. 
@r. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethichem, Pa. 


AR LIne TON 


Wide. 2-year qraduate course. Seven Gables, girls 
6-12. and MRS. # 532, Pa. 











Home  Boopgmics, Logtume Des 








at he Nation's Capita! under the 
Personal 8u nd | , yparatory, 


General a: 
Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, falup. Prin, Sis-8 Californias! Washington, 0.Cc. 


AIRMONT 


For Girls 28th Year 
ation. Eight 2-Year Junior College delome, courses. 
Saneses advantages of National Capital. Address Principal, 
T711A Massachusetts Ave., Gechtagnen, .. Cc. 


ele oe een 


D. CURTIS, Pres., Box R, ABINGDON, on, Va. 
Virginia Intermont College 


For young Women. 44th year. 30 states. High school and 
Junior College, both accredited by Southern Association. 
Music, Home woomoanten, — Kg ore 


sion l. Private Baths. 
Bristol. Virginia 


St Margarets Giris 











Art uu sports. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pree. +» Box yy he 





by - acre catate tate 10 lag sero Phe agg 1” 
e JOHN an 
L. 6. SCHACTERLE. ‘Registrar, Box R, ra 


ay HALL. tote Year 


Patni aie” eke ae 
Soul 
~ » Samer School, 


GARRISON, FOREST 


fiodere. s well equipped. In_the beautiful Grew § 








Intermediate, Col paratory or General Courses 
oy "Music nnd Art’ Horseback ftiding apd Sports. Cetoler’ 
iss Mary MoONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box Garrison, Md. 





HOOD COLLEGE 


Aomeanes college for women. A. B., B. 8. in Home Eco- 

M. an Music. Practical courses in Education 
— Paglish 8 h. Ten new butldings. 125 acres. 
Receiving enro! ments for 1928-29. Catalogue. Address 


Registrar, HOOD COLLEGE, Box R, Frederick, Md. 
Roberts-Beach School for Girls 


A country school, suburban to Ly ~ yb. 
= pupils in work below last two y Conege pre 4 
| course: art music. Tnaiviau attention 





tory. Genera 
to each girl's needs. Catalog. ress Lucy 
Ph.0., or Sarah Morehouse Beach, Ph.D., Box $90. Catonsville, 





ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR wens x my, minutes from Washington 
Lite Sel., Secretarial, Kindergarte 
a sleal Hauestion, "Music a all leadingts 
GREES.Graduatesin demand.Privatebaths 
Athletics Catalog of Box Rt Lutherville, Md. 








SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


ROSE . HAVEN 


Saar es hircherd, Boek ret. deacons 5 Tenafly.N.J. 





a 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZI 








FOR 
Southern Seminary Grrcs 
A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER, IN THE MTS. OF VIR- 
GINIA. Freparatory, 2 “1? oetogiate, Music, Art, a 
pression, Home 3 Ed., retarial, Swimm 
‘ool, Sports. For Site annual ro . write ROBER 
LEE DURHAM, PRES., BOX 980, BUENA VISTA, VA. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-fourth Session 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Out- 
door sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B. Box R 














School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always 
glad to help its readers in the se- 
lection of the school suited to in- 
dividual needs. We furnish first 
hand information colle¢ted by 
personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full details as 
to age, previous education, the 
kind of school you wish, approxi- 
mate location and what you plan 
to pay per year. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















A school for . four hours from Washington. 
50-acre esta Shenandoah Valley. Main build- 
ing designed b ote fi lord White. Four-year college 

ok egg’? courses, and one-year Junior 
Col Mi ae. Household Science, Dramat- 


log. Box R, Park Sta 
s, Mirginia for Bpring Water Sporte 

















BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 


A NATIONALLY patronized school. 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, 
completely equipped, B. gang foonlty. 
Four-year High Sc two-year Junior College, 
both fully accredited. Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial Training, Physical Education. 
Year-round outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Catalog. 


RICHARD G. COX, President 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
courses, including college y+ 3r-5 Normal Kinder- 


Box W 

















garten-Primary course wit! Mod 
mont Swimming Pool. Mild climate. Address —y =4 
. M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 8. rsd 
COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


RE EN. A states; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages, music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture: 
31 buildings, swimming, boating horseback riding, etc. For cat- 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
Cokeee work for you women. Art, Music, E pee 
rial ome Economics courses. Ath- 


and 
fotics. oer homelife. Emphasis on scholarshi 
ture. Dept. R, Hamilton College, Lexington. os 


pubrier College 
Tite seumteg ot Wont Wirwione” 


A] ae Dramatics. 
Riding, Swimming, ari ond D Cataleg: 


President, French W. Thompson, Lewisburg, Wert Virginia 


CH Crt ee come 


Combines Voces: courses with cultural. All branches of 
Courses,Commercial Art, = 
ym- 


QUTHERN C¢ COLLEGE 
otic ugg ees 


Arthur Kyle i 240 College Place, Pe 
























NE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York re 








“vere 5 ra 


~ 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





on 


vee ae 


8 Sm 
WARD-BELMONT 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 tory and 2 years 
cpltese work. f Rom Ae x: the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern 
States. S bmn a on Music and Art. Also 
Literature, Expression, Domestic Art, Physical 
Training and ecretarial. Com plete, modern 
equipment. nasium and swimming pool. 
@ y ouedoor sports iarngas Rocorher® siding 
eferences require rite ” tory 0, 
Ward Belmont.’ wy 


ard- 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 302, Nashville, Tennessee 


IMAG 











COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
For giris. Episcopal 


Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses 

High standards. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding, golf, 

-—s Rates oes. Catalog. Address Mrs. Ernest Cruik. 
k, Presiden , Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 


HILLCREST *s.nczi 


For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughnessin grade 
work. Music emphasized. Bird study, sewing, cook- 
ing,letter writing and drawing. Interpretive dancing. 
Outdoor gamesand activities. Inhealthful hillcountry. 
19th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 4R Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Grafton Hall Bese || 


Exce gieneky fine School of Music. 
a eg | in Expression 





Miss Davison’s 





Economics, Secretarysh 
on, Home nadvess Bor 37, Fond Du Lae, le. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and row Women. 2 years College, 4 y: 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. *yeth 
ip Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 11 buildings. 
New $40, library. Catalog. 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Pres., Bex 653, MT. CARROLL, ILL. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 








The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











older people for Graduate 
arr: 


sag ea 500 te to $4, 150 includes all expenses 


International dings! Cruise, Inc. 
1 Broad ‘ork Ci 
Televhone: Bowlin ay 76 ‘7 


Coeducational, Established 

(AZENO a college Preparatory one 
SEMINARY ee ee, ee 
students taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter 3. 


For catalog address Charles E, Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from mone Te a City, overlooking Hudson bg 
Under Friends’ manag o-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school sl of high sGaake with teachers of Christian 
character ood culture. 130th = > ory veasopable rates. 

WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., cipal, Bex 150, Poughkeepsie, #. ¥. 


aun ‘HIGH SCHY 























COMPLETE 


IN 2 YEARS 


age Certificate and save 





OF gy 
AA i ie aaa ce a a a 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 





College Preparatory, Commercial, and Music Courses. Al! 
athletics. Coeducational. Junior School. Moderate Rates. 
Send for Catalog XII 


A. T. Schuimaier, Principal East Greenwich, R. I. 











freer ere 
as ions 5. pe ont B.S. okct aie, eevee ~_ 
Sear 














SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Chevy Chase Country School 


Children 4 to 14. mpathetic 
home of_ directors. . health’ conditions. 3 
classes. Summer camp in Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 








ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


B.M. degrees. _Com- 

bined 5- year col saint rniarse-training course. Music, 

Art Public Speaking, Domestic Science, Secretarial, 
Physical Edueation. Catalog. Nadress 


ilinels Woman's College, Box D., Jacksonville, If. 


VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 
Boarding School for Girls 
Fully accredited. ’ fifteen -acre campus 
in piano, harp, violin, voice, — t — and = 
pression. hag and horseback ridi 
Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION 


NATIONAL fipdisseris,s COLLEGE 


Fospering w women to \ t+ Elementary and Kindergar- 

Cultural courses. Three and four year 
diplomas. 42nd year. Spring term opens January 31, 
1928, in new College and Dormitory buildings. Box 92° 
Evanston, Il. 








MERRICOURT “Jzst.ths,puncetor 
ry children” 

A year-round home and school for . oe select chil- 
dren 3 to 10. Large Play sae. play, 
Gardens, Kind 
Parental care. Private ‘Coasting H 
Rey.and Mrs. John H. A ae oh M.A., Berlin,Conn. 


MONTESSORI ‘CuipREn’s 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. at 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 











BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY Tets Rt 12 
Guard the onsite ny my 1 - ressions are made. 
trainingupto FighthGrade. 34 e. Muse, dancing;0 ou itdoorplay. 

20 Constant A 




















Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


4ith year. Academic, Preparatory, —— ‘ol- 
and jal courses. ly a Com) 
Music Conservatory. a begins February 1. 

Write for gotaing and book of 
Box 24, 4515 Ga Bivd., Chicago 





Eeaeon toed College 


Standard 
courses. Acc 
utes from oe ie ry ww: 

Catalog. J. L. “Reomer, Pres., Box 1028. St. Charles, Mo. 





The Pennington School 
for General and Romeo, arson? 


PATON BALL 
Si Sg ce 


Paton Hail, care of Mrs. P. 
160 Tuxedo Ave., stro mee 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


i aratory School, with 
ar 


iowa 





‘or 
Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 


ESTLAKE Si 
eee 








When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School Depart- 
ment office in the Graybar Building, with an 
entrance right from the Grand Central 
Terminal. A College Graduate is in charge 
who will gladly give you information on any 
school or type of school in the United 
States. This service is free for all who are 
interested in schools for themselves or their 
children. Our offices have long been the 
meeting place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now ause 
we have found that some of our readers and 
school friends do not know of this service. 
If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some school problem to 
solve, we shall be glad to help you + meek 
Write us full details as to age 

education of boy or girl . type of school, — 
tion and amount of tuition so that our 
recommendation may be fully helpful. Ad- 
dress your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























FLOR NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


A special school for boys who are not get! along. Individualized 
schedule of work and study. All tay Westchester county. 
RUDOLPH S&S. FRIED, Svtnstoat 

Box M, Katonah, New York 





The be mee Mygiens sence! 


125 Acre Estate on t River. Winter and Summer Sports, in- 
ga te sratment tnd training of the nerv- 
Egy, Settennee who are not 


Doctor V. v. iudbienens thaliathenten, teadiinn tity ten 





ol. Scaredale 863. 












R. F. D. i 

THE WOODS’ snaaes. 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS Boys LITTLE FOLKS 

Summer Cang 
Booklet Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 

. H . 

SHEDL EY ; 

o THE 10,1 Se R 
Y ¢ MRS.R.B.HEDLEY J.B. Serre. M.D. 

s x 20 Pa, = (12 Miles frome eects s 








The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children, In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Physician's = 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberlain Kelley, P, 0, Box 
107, Media, Pennsylvania, 


PERKIN Me ) Pek 


Unvurpassed coupe culpment os onixt ~~ arty education 
bome Ii cal direction. 


What Can I DoWith This Unusual Child? 
Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to com 
centrate — temperamental—shy — egotistical — or in 
other words, is not in the right element in the usual 


school. Write to 
SELENA T. DEVEREUX, Dovercex Schools, Bex R, BERWYH, PA, 


for nervous or retarded chil- 
ROSEHILL pete: 
under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 
ful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 
15 acres of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. 


MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


wea hy FT 


HOOL FOR RETARDED COMLDREN 


= 5 eat tadietdaal aal antguction. Sumner camo in Waive. Eat 186 — 1883. 
Box 125, Haddonfield, New 























STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
a5 Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthful 
location. "a and water sports. 30-acre estate. 
Alice M, Principal, Hazel G, Culll ngtord, 
Ass’t principal i Halitax, Mass, 


|| Schermerborb Scbol 


A_ Home and Twining School for Exce —_ Gasazen 
who need I Care and Training. 
makes ble moderate rate. 

Sug I. Scuzrmennorn, Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


MENTALLY BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Write for illustrated catalogue of the Stewart Home Train- 
ing 01 ng school for children 
tal develo = Located on Beautiful 
nm b cottage plan. Address, 
Box P, rankfort, Ky. 








Dr. John P. Stewart, 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Home School fee. Nervous and wer Children 


Indorsed _b Baucet to — ‘a Physicians State Licensed 
jucators Ss. 
E. HAYON N TROWBRIDGE, M. dD. 


2829 Forest A City, Me, 














Of Interest .to Parents 
Guide to Private Schools 


A Personal Service for Parents 
Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YO 
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UNG MEN 








New York Military 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1927 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 


Academy 


CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially invited) 


— Prictern fRasrt, d.8.M. — 
ee EB 


Brigadier-Generai 
Superintendent 





COOK ACADEMY |* 


A boys’ school in the healthful ee F 
= os influence. 

colleges. All athletics. 54th =”. "hor ag oleae 
PRINCIPAL, Bex R, Menteur Falis, New York. 


| i> “4 Gn fC 
SCHOOL for Boys 
Rev. J. M. Furman, LD, Nesdmacter, Box 932 
THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s”’ 


aeminery. Coltege pre pecter-t There iy oa a i 
Catalog. Gon Wen Ver 





















C 


Tuorovon CoLLEceE PREPARATION For Boys 
fer Calalog Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Massochuselts 


ESTER 


S3@ Yrar 








An American School in the Old World 


Sos 
1833 1 $0 UF FTI ELD 


1927 
ena comal ave 
Tuition. 
Soaps Toner” Sao Se! 
eta ce on ons a agne address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


feet Aield sizinansiom sad tack sport Spstoustion by the Tutorial 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


MA esiminster 


Prepares Boys AL College 
Gummer and Winter s ssi 














tie Chore _ 





ACADEMY FOR B 
NEWTOWN ‘toorer vorsmss® 
Certificate privileges. Small classes insure in- 
dividual attention. Strong Junior School. 
Fireproof buildings. Swimming Pool. Eleva- 
tion 1250 feet. 52acres. Beautifulsurroundings. 
Write for catalog. Director, 

Newtown Academy, Newtown, Conn. } 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. zyeqeres boys on me for Massa- 
chusetts Institute Vetoes ~~ &, scientific 
schools. Every Saline a spec alist. prankiin T. Kurt 


"Gat Capleton Steet, Basten, Gass, (Onin Gener 
DeWitt 

on Hebberd she. 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 


Clinton 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
JOHN 8. HEBBERD, A. M.. Head Master, NEWTON, MASS. 

















Upper and I Lower wemee Meds Tend 
ARDS Head Master. 


yo ES. BROWN 








The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied yy ae ent Saiee. just 





1 —w Bee 92 Montinn fa¥. 
De Morre TE ScHoot 


preg — mm pg my py 4 who pe 
4 eee individual training mies tend, eoroaah fon: 


Summer and reed Winter sorte 
For Catalogue edivenn, The HEADMASTER 


EEKSKILL “50% 


raduates admitted to colleges weno exam- 
6 Endowed. 4modern f 
~ New eohoal for and Pool. Senior Upper. 











FREEHOLD 3% SCHOOL 


TARY 


eed te touch. othe mallee miles trom” 
New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia. Fi 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Bex 116, Freehold, N. J. 








son| BLAIR ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school for 300 boys in the hills 
g northern wey Jersey. Cuaries H. Breep, A. M. 
t For catalog, address Box A, Buams- 








or yousser So pore: 
The Principals, Box 


For ca 
Peeks 








Athletics. Separate 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 





STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. 

classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 A A. 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports. Cata- 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y, 


aymond Riordon Sch School 


y 04 é Sofege ad 
Fully certified. Titetted oe y= talog. 
HIGHLAND, ULSTER CO N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 aeBusin 
con Preparatory. / +. —- Y a ® se Courses: 
Health an utdoor life stressed, 

Jereme F, Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake. ) =A Vor 


REPTON SCHOL 


the reguirements Of the 
For boys : tor. ~ ish meparavory och BMqsters. 
Prepares for college —— 7 
Willoughby Barrett, Heedmasier, Box R 


KYLE SCHOOL 














boys 6 to 16. Beaut! tiful location, 22 miles from 
Rew cw Yorke Sein year, ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
Summer camp Catskills. 


—visitors’ expression. 
DR, PAUL KYLE, 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





TOWN, New Jersey. 


RUTGE 





ay yd 


Or Chartered P 1766. =e for 
24 colleges. G: collere, UF eaminate Xn Sthisdes” ost _ = 


Wittlem P. Kelly, Headmaster, Gox R, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 





12 miles from Lg Col entrance, business 
and § al courses. Special Junior Department. Horse- 
under oe a Equi . For catalog and 
view book. write to the 
Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 





Rates 
$500 


OF LONG 91st 


How co tecen, how to leben, how to live. = 
tier sd York Vout tand Pitabaren, singinidgel Inetrvetion. 


joying now 18, New 
HARRISBURG Ait3izi 
144% YEAR 
colleges; ex ced teachers; small classes; 
IdealJoeation 1 snow plantinelu ding Junior. Middler andSenior 
Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine playing fields and courts. 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD onic Zthoot 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 acres, 

farmland, woods, stone buildings. Moderate rates. 

a table. Individual thorough training. 68th -™ 
C. Shortiidge, A. B. Harvard, Ba 37, West Chester, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL |) 


Founded Preparation ‘tr 
A ty 


toe’ Calipae, god 
wit fe Bion end ginko D. D.. Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 














NEW HAMPTON 


A New ompets ‘Scheel for Boys. Six Modern Buildings 
Thorough C Intensive Course in Business. 
unior School. Athletics tor Cure Bey. Low {utticn, 


rederick Smith, A. M., Bux 186, New Hampton, N. H. 


ACKENZIE for BOYS. 
CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES. 


Successful yorgeation f for college or business. 
All athletics. ter Sports. Upper al pay 
Seventy-five minutes from 











J.R. RYAN Box 
An endowed 
school 
for boys 
nationa D of fine DIE with boys from 


preparation for College 
| x Board Examinations. Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Athletics for every boy. Modern 

. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia, 9 miles from Princeton. 63rd year. Summer 


states. Emphasis on 














Session, July 23—September 8. r W. Swetiand, 
Headmaster, Box |-F, Hightstown, N. 3. 
BORDENTOWN ian: 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how tostudy. R.O. "T.C. 43rd year. Catalogue. 
Landon, Principal, Drawer C-28, Bordentown, N. i 

EN 


NINGTON > Fy) Tk Ao 





66 yours. > maton nized. 

oot, to every bane athletic field; 60 m% 

Ed 
mi m n n Trenton. 

no extras. me oe 4 





INGSLEY SCHOOL Essex Fells, 


Day and Board College preparatory for boys 
“alles com Rinks Upper and Lower Schools 


4. “a Campbell. oll, A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 


DEVIT EE Gout TARY 


fhe ey Brin WE? 16 acres Modiied eniltary 
Sevtne Ben He Mongenctita, a. 4. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


Boarding School - In the 
EY 


— 0 f Miles North Phitadelphia 
oe Senior and Junior. Schools. 
meee a in aqostat 


N*=MA R, Chesteut Will, Pa. 
ES, Thee i is an answer to 


NEARS! AL] P 
the school sol nrobtem— The Citekss Pee Pian. Write 


yond voce te 
for some real 


Qn ——_ 
KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS| 






































National Patronage 
OME erauzger | The SWAVELY #% | SWAR THMORE 
ere aes credit Mee hines| fentrerte STRESS | Sera aS 
ne ee 8 & eight boys. 
DSON riding. Catalog. “Box arch Manassas, - vo Colones, Yale "17, “Weed Bex 18, Suarthmore, Pa. ™ 5 
IN | ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | DERKIOMEN, soci oe 
Boy who mts to M G 
eal Ito, gh -- Py Fears Excellent Record in College and Business. 
nee aan Separate Juulor School with ome Care, addr 
: eae “3 | Bites HECTRICAL SCHOOL 22:2sre tr: Occar 6. Kriebel, D, ©. Principat owed 


rie ee Sk! gee. BOX 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City. 














SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


The Red Book Magazine 





° “Character Makes the Man” 


— prepar! for any lege; or Horseback Swimming. 
The Best Christmas Present for Your Boy—Enroll Him! 
Cot. C. B. RicHMonp, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Kentucky 





Write for Catalog:— 


T. ©. Includes Junior School for 
ee aoe miles from Louisville. A night's 
ride fro: ithietics, including 


% 
rom "Chicago. 








Military Academy 
Boys 12 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, _Govern- 
tes or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Se 
arate building and special teac 
= for levelops sobedi Military 








and man 


STAUNTON] 


MASSIE SCHOOL 


no Sours by Southern Association 


| Eneetment limited to 78 8. 
arse of study prescribed by 


of Coll \d Second: hool 
Sollen'é at bait B 
Rr. 





jassie, Jr., M.A., Headmaster 

Ay 470, Wereatties, Kentucky 
A L A a school with a 
urpose. An endowed 
MILITARY InsSTITUTE Schoo! that develops 
each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 
above any preconceived system. Modernly equipped and 

fully accredited. For information address 
Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anniston, Ala. 





swimming  euaria and iF athletic park 

Daily drills. Personal, we in- 
struction by our tuto 

Academy Se years old. Comeiete plant. seal 

equipment, absolutely fe Illustrated catalog. 


Col, Theos. H. Russell, 8. S., Pres., Staunton, Va. 























CASTLE HEIGHTS ‘MILITARY 


The South's most splendidly equip school for boys. 
pares for all colleges and universities. Jr. R. O. T. 
Member Sou. Ass'n Colleges and Sec. Schools, Ass'n Mil. 
Schools and Colleges of U. 8. Write for catalogue to 





Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ("wr wane) 
mast, Preparee Yor Bsttowe or St clothe "gohools,, | firs 
er, 1988, Datdose ‘athletices = Biden 


CHAS.L. or Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Healthful | Viesiole location. 50 walle fr --4 Richmon: 
es, for (ty Saslngss. with military tron 
New Seana oe buildings. De ad 
Catalog. 





Sie pc ROT. C. All athletics. Address 
Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diploma to all 










athletics. Strong school teams. Fine spirit. 
Char st. Write for Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


RAVE=onn 


Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. mercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14, Strong faculty. Splendid athletic equipment. Catalog. 

. H, CAMDEN, A.B., Pres,, Box R, Chatham, Va, 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


ARES boys for college or business life. Beautiful 
location in the mountains. Commodious buildings. Low 
rates due to liberal endowment. Modern gymnasium 

and swimming pool. Sports. Write for catalogue. 
tol. Wn. k Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


STUY VESANT 





MILITARY 


Not conducted for profit. 








OOL FOR BOY. 
Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
eres Camp. Write for eoee Catalog. 
. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


Edwin 
Gulf Coast Military Academy 


tors; personal supervision; wholesome 
atmoapinere re, Graduates accredi 
and campus for boys 7-14. 
ae Deo AL, jon-sectarian. 
catalog. R-6, iss. 


RIVERSIDE 


One of the nation’ 8 disti naplehed 5 military oqnecis. 


moun largest 
Eadets enter any ine A Fess 
R, Gainesville, Georgia 





on 
Open year ‘round. 





South: welt 
Sandy Beaver 








A Good Military School 
for Your Boy 


The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 


COLUMBIA MILITAR 
ACADEMY pares for College, Wise ae or 


Anaeoos a X ——. All sports; 

golf and swimming pool. 67 campus. 9 stone 
ho] brick buildings. Write for Catalog. Box 604, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 


"TEN NESSEE 


good -. =. Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons 
es. 54th year. Catalog. Colonel C. R, 
“Superintendent. Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


» pints heart 
Pre- 





Develege whole 

oy — mental, 
oe physical, 
Graduates make 


in 44 
wm By 


SEWANE 


Indi development. 
ae am min Pecund body. ge clean morals tn 000 acres of ex- 
ploring and camping country ‘coaches for all athletics. “—"¢ 


Address Sewanee Military A Box R, & 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boyes 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
military system. Open 12 mos.in year. 1200 ft 
alt. 83 mileseast Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


GREENBRIER™scnctt” 

















SCHOOL 
Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300. New; 
fireproof buildings. lear White lm \ we Springs. 115th 


8 to ° ports includi: 
As 8. Kd. with sodas work. ad 


Address Box R, Col. “. B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue —y Mountains. Healthful, ipaptrationsl. 
College preparatory and courses = for business life. 
Work planned for individual boy. ern buildings and 
equipment. Gymnasium, A all athletics. For 
catalog address: Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. C 


rer ‘High Moral Tone. 
ding. Accredited Gra 














14 Stone Street New York 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed —hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


without ezam- 


WESTERN 


Graduates enter colle, 








MILITARY 
ULVER. AcADEMY 





(On Lake ee 
Small classes. Unsurpassed 


Prepares for any college. 
" “The Dean’s Office, Culver. ted. 


equipment. Catalog. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind HoO“Ves Sound Body 


Highest standards of geo character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation silitary: Rev. C. H. 
You 8S. T.D. Rector. For catalog address The Bus- 
iness fice. Howe, Indiana. 


















ont ee. ties neh 8 to 


2 ENN TO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


ed—Hence Half Usual Rate 
tiful fomtlon, Classn d Ad At. Militar f ‘en — : 
ok in one. Beaw g5 an acre campus. 'y for 
i 20. Freperes \ erouetly for College or omen 











Model yacht races. Skating. 
eacancies in January. Free Cats 








boy can be on a team. 
8 Write COL. L. V. 





Near Indiana A few 
LEWIs, sunt Bos R, 
‘Mention age and n6¢d3.) o____ 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 

em and i—\.-- y y coltese © trained wot 

from tes $600 le 

For catalogue p. A ae = 
H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, llinois 





[LLINOIS “aca 
preparatory with peamery training for dis- 
ua. Also 


pm BC Small classes, aa attention 
courses 


Junior College. for 
ore Att Athletics. Rate $650. Catslon. Box ae, ee yous 


ORPE/# BOYS 


—5 to aay yt acapen*: 
Tutoring ‘without added cost 
cago suburb. Military. (Oehhesten. 1 * 
first. Catalog: — Bex R, Lake Forest, ttl. 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 3. W. Richards, Box 156. Lake Forest, Ul. 


for boys 6 to 16. 80th year. 100 boys. 
Men teachers and house mothers who un- 
derstand boy nature. Up to date Methods. 
All Sports. Manual ining. Happy School Life. 
Hour from Chicago in hill country. CATALOG. 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box R, Woodstock, ll. 


MORGAN PARK pay 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy, —Z. acres in country qureeseae. 
Summer Camp. 54thy Catalog. Col. H. D. Abelis. 
Supt., Box 1828, Morvan | Park, Chicago, Hl. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL "°UND®? 


Trains forleadership by a comprehensi ~~ + A. 
military and general netivities that reach every boy. An 
Honor System that builds character. High Benool and 


Junior College. 
For catalogue address 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 



























Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. A, Ln 
ment and faculty exceptional.. For catalogue ad 

Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


ENTWORTH tkbemy 


ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 
City. Oldest Military 








| ~ ar, River. High se 
College. Ca atalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box R, 


Lexington, 
Military Institute 


AM Germantown Ohio 


In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Deyn : 
school of high standards. College preparatory iintary 
training for Ly! bearing. Football fields, baseball dia- 
monds. Catalog. Col, Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 273. 











| younger boys. 
§ 


IO CMilita 


Institute 
aay § beautiful spensien. 


Athletics. ~~ 
upt., Box 27, College ute _ ek S Ohie. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


94th year. 














Peermont, N. J. 
Ocean Wave Peermont: Ns 
A salt water camp for 30 boys. b non ya and 
tents. $165. Part time rates. A 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., College Hall, Univ. .,Phila., Pa, 


Camp Highland Lake 

















34 re i hon: "Sabohire “Santry — 
Western 


ville. 
Por Catalog, Address wah Military yo ane Genese Park, Ga. 














College Entrance Board 

Examinations 
~g—e- 

We know the schools that are spe- 

cializing in successful preparation 

for these examinations and will be 

glad to help you in selecting the 

best in any section of the country. 

Give essential facts and address: 
~~ 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


NORTHWESTERN Nevcikccdemy 
Senoai and Junior Coltge. ts Tis dlecinctive advantages and 
Col. R. P. Davidson, —~ <r Geneva, wis. 


SH Fohus Military Heademy 


The American Ruety. Bn yhn pad 


can boys. Thoro’ lastic 
Situated ¢ on high greand in WaukeshaCounty Lake Region. 
Summer recreational camp. Catalog. Bex Sont6-A Delatiots, Wie 


Shattuck Se! School ee See 


Business ummer 
anaes 6 ¥, 2 ‘Gpenings | for Cs | students after 
ristmas h ollday: 8s. For 


S W. NEWHALL, Tseadmanter ox he Fas R. Faribault, Minn. 














PILLSBURY Sa pors 
51st yeas. gwen og college 
Bw tm ming Poo nceptional Pad vantages 18 vocal 

te $7 Mile B. - 


music. talog. 
rb. e"Principai, Bex 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


Aspen Ranch School 


An out-door school in the Rockies near Santa Fe—land of the 
clifl-dwellers and old Spanish conquerors. Booklet. Address: 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A., Director, Santa Fe, N: Mex. 








New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-ow: ool of ex academic 
standards. "flies Bebo! and gad — College, lendid 


sititade. R. 0. T Dry, wee 700 ft. 
tude. Every boy ‘rides. oderate rates. 
. D. C. Pearson, Suot., Box ad “Roswell, N. M. 





FREDERIC A. COWLES, DIRECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 








DEGREES CONFERRED 


Special Coltarel, , Supervising and Normal 
urses. Public School Music, Academic 
and Special Courses in Art and and Expression, 
rune, ven, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
Instruments. 
Student Resident, Splendid Cuisine 


Address John W. Gruber, President 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Louisville Conservatory or Music 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 
42nd year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormi- 
. Address John 


ga pois tort forfreecatal 
attstaedt, Kimball . Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago's Foremost Scheel ef Music and Dramatic Art.” 


BUSH | SORSERVAT ORY “Cmcase 
== dormi- 


es Wea Coes 
=, ) Ag nynantereepianiglndingg 








Pace 9 










RICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Ruorccsional Tysining. The peruction of the 
Directing and T: (ote 


The training is educative and 
veloping Poise, a 


Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Ca: sales docribing of Cove all Courses 


Room 177-A, iew York 





Ree 1 Theat re 





Cincinny ae 1867 mati onsery carne 


Rot towel Birgesse. ee 





A School on a Ranch 








wa ts Valley Giey Raped Eastern Office, 


Lsazyvo 70 East 45th St. New York. 


EK Military 
Academy 
A big school for little boys 
te ~ stands in a class by itself as 
military ool 











sch for little boys. 
Sound ‘training in the common 
branches comes first. mi 


for their little boys. 
chool of its kind in Amer- 


ran Avenue 
Los pm | California 











She Cllebeland Yastttute of (Dusit 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euchd Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. Sontantay soot at sey Sone Ther 
, Free 3 





Ev ype of dancin 
Ere c7pe or Soci 
Classes or 
children, 
rofessionals. 
5 rite or call i tor Booklet YA. 
1841 Breadway (elrance on 60th St.) A. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circte) Phone—Columbus 8500 


IN MURRAY ANDERSON —ROSERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


ction in all B b 
oy Loy Day “Famine cen — 
ume ywriting re Acting. 
128-130 East S8th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 


tonebe 














Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Bentente rgan, Theory, C at any time. its.— Piano, 
Voice, Violin ., Chgastggnd Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas me] Finest C 
in the West. Dormitory eR nS catal 7 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., t, M 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All rene ¢ tS am. 
é Spring term beg begins January ty 1928. Bend for catalogue. 









N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


ALVAH PARSONS 
for 


Qnty Schoo! of Ite Kind | 
Invert Arch its yraand becorae lis Brnamic 
dere ‘Sec. 2239 Broadway. New ¥ 


itume mn: 
Address: ‘ork, 9 Place des Vosges, 
P. SEND FOR CAT: 


RANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


In@vidns Le me Govele , — direction of 
Dra ~~. Sculpture, Commercial and 
‘Applied Arts. redited Dy New York State Regents. 


7012 Grand Central Termine!l, New York City 
















Pacific Coast Xan, 
poh ay school erire sane boys, from 8 00 4 eet aye. 


and cam information 
Meter W. Park Ww  Pcint Gendente) Srectéent 
” mie west Foie Menlo Park, Cal. 


Primary 
A select 
Summer 


Del Monte Military Academy 


Pacific Grove, 
Primary, ry and High meg Summer Cope ia in 


mountains at seaside. All outdoor sports. 

back riding. Write for catalog to to Prine pal, Box (69. 

URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
outdoor sohost at foot of Hollywood Moun- 


The great 
tains. Primary thru Erepecemes. Corrective 
Physical Education. sraail classes hd illion Dollar plant. 








MARYLAND peas 
timore, le 
ou ey Fa 


on —- 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 


ASK FOR. CATALOG. DORMS. 
1517 R. 1. AVE., WEST — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Catalog 








Costume and Millinery Design 
MOVING PICTURE and STAGE DES 
Individual instruction under the direction of Eusil alvin 
Hartman, America’s Foremost Autho on . 
ae or call for information. FASHION wy ay 
New York, Paris 16 Eas! 52nd Sires! off Fifth Avenue, Hew York City 





Swimming Pool, Cavalry. Summer r camp 2 24th year. 
Write Registrar, 637 North Wiicox, Los A Cal. 





PALO ALTO Military Academy 


Exclusively f ri and grammar grades. 

Thoro. Riding leveling. swimmi ond man 2 

ae 12 months in the year. Summer gam. 
‘ol. 2 Pe Kelly , Supt., Bex Palo Alto, Cal 








Located in most healthful climate 

















browns desi‘ners 


if TH AVENUE \ T's 


RATIONAL # ACADEMY OF ART 








BEVERLY 2oén'sovs | | RamainAteeaine At, taster Doser, Demwory 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-MILITARY 
Seventh Grade through High School. Educators, THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 
ministers and laymen on advisory board. Baer es = 
Annual catalogue mailed on requel 5 keer 
368 South Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. i oot po 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., ae York tae 





COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 
Accredited—43rd year. All branches. Degrees. Rommel 
usic. spony ener. ised Pract 
—_ a week. a? a 





caabeune of hustant Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave. ., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


of ELOCUTION 
The National School end ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression 
granted. Public xing, "Physical Prainive. 
— Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAsEA, 
Prin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. © 4010-12 Chestout Street. 


Williams ns Schoo of [Expression and Dramatic Art 
. Gymnasi > leottes. Hans agony. 


sam ¢ will be January 26. i928 Gat tal 
‘a 
115 DeWitt P Park ITHACA, ‘New YORK 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° 'zexpreq Music 
Pouthet Aap youa sapecialiot "Best. — # | 
nd erent Full ane 
LOU DUNNI 
8 W. 40th St.. New York City 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST E RQUIFFED 
SCHOOL OF MU 














HUNTINGTON MASS. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Lie pb 
Also Complete Professional 

Courses. ring term starts ree ine Ist. 
Send for Cataloe 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 








Send for booklet 9-J 
The N. Y. School of Incerior Decoration 





578 Madison Avenue + __ York City 











— Se rte eee 


* Margaret 


Pace 10 


ART SCHOOLS 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





The Red Book Magazine 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
Wai hington University 
First Semester Starts Sept. 19th 


Large new building, recent gift of W. K. Bixby, now 

open. Courses in weaving, bookbinding, pottery and 
satel working in addition to regular courses. For 
catalog, write to EB. H. Wuerpel, director, Room 15, 


Washington University, St. Louis, Me. = 














LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layto rt Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, 
TeacherTraining, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. 
Students may enter = ay time. For illustrated catalog address 
R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M., 


Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 


Individual instruction in all branches. 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











ooo 
of Physical Education — 


FOR WOMEN 


Thorough practical and dans courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equip- 
ment, fine nes. For catalog address Frances 
Musselman, Prin., Box 218, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Mid- year Term February Ist. 











REDITED 

Co-mDUGA TION. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION [2 Salas utd 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Specia en ree 
bureau. Dormitory. Second ‘Semester begins Feb. 
Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


@ Physical Education for women. 37th 3 
regular course. One year special in medical “aymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Re, work. Intensive 
summer courses and camp ormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, Box J, 949 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L.W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepare for women’s noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equipment 
and instruction, insuring broadest possible 
experience. 30 months’ course. Mainte- 
nance and eet allowance while learning. 
Vacations. Two rs of high school required. Ages 18-3: 

For booklet ehtion "Mise ‘Mildred Constantine, ae 
of Nurses. 210th Street & Jerome Ave., N. ¥. C, 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
| eg x ~. ay hg Attractive nurses’ 
re eed ; compensation from start. 
aadress, SUPER! ENDENT OF NURSES 
Staten Island Hospital, Staten Isiand, N. Y. 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three gag ay — School—Class A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. K. ank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N. Cottons — Philadelphia, Penn, 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. AMliations provided 

A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


View Hospital offers rse in general nursing 
school graduates over 18 e maintenance re monthly 
urses’ home owned and operated by hospi Located 








- 
i aaasiaeiiaiateeminall 























Instruction by ‘sonal contact wins. 

Our course will qualify you as a specialist in the 
profession of business. 

Train foraneneeut! v ve position throughanintensive 
two-year course in accounting and finance. Leader- 
ship depends on thorough preparation. 

TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 

Many executivesare products of fyte accountingde- 
partments. Men only admitted. ondence 
courses. ae me positions obtained for students. 

ons. 


Dormito: 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
The largest school of its kind in the world. 
921 Boylston St. j Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, C. P. A., President 

















IDER 


ollege 


ADMINISTRATION 
62 YEARS WATION’'S FOREM ager PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL for men and 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SecrETARIAL and Executive Training for Educated 
Women. Resident School in Boston. 


Boston New York 


(Gnitea States 


Secret tarial wochool 


Secretarial &' Sky ‘Training. “Ask fe for Catalog R. 
lrving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 


OLD ) COLONY SCHOOL 


Seerer STatiaeeee BAG oes Ree 
orea’ rs. 
315-317 Beacon Street, _ aa A aes 


Providence 














Register Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
Established 55 years 

vaca” New York City 


BALLARD 
SCHOOL 


610 Lex. Ave. at S3rd St., 


ROWN 
SCHOOL ii, Site co 
— COMMERCE Bitar Se Woot du” a 














postions a a ee RO 

















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





women 
and ambition to become Accounting, at Business a 
Secretaries, E and C | Teachers. Enter now 
oa Prepares for C. PLA. ezaminations and best positions. 

yx coll work and bee B LL —— EARNED ON 
A 2-7 EAR SCHE DULE. Demand 


For Catalog Adivens—Sinth, Rider College, Trentn, N. 7 

















P ‘of B . A 4 ee } ti 

College-grade courses for young 
men and young women—Business 
Administration; Executive-Secre- 
tary; Sten phic-Secretary; Ac- 
counting and C.P.A. Preparation. 
Boarding and day students. Proper 
cultural environment. Write for 


se Year Book. 
Ne St. West oF Broap, Puia., Pa. 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business Ad- 
ministration, ‘and Sec retarial Practice. Weekly fiel studies of New 
pS Business organizations vides intensive technical training 
Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Dayness. Bul- 
tote S, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street, New Yor 








$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 
ouure, Commercial,- Portraiture, 

Experts train =~ Ra 
CAMERA included. Write today for 





ig Free Booklet 
NEW YORK Rd oF PHOTOGRAPH 
Dept. 32 10 West 33rd Street, NEW Yorn city 





LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 poenthiy Or start your own business. 

pnotenrenhy and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 

lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. Big demand for graduates. 
Write for free book 

illinois College of Photography, Box618, Effingham, ut. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTI 
oughly. at salaries; great opportunities. Oldest ay Bony 
Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 











earn large portion. Catalog free. 


Expenses Keno rtunities to 
NSTITUTE m Street, Valparaiso, ind. 





Pas KARD: "=" 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Business and ial Courses. d 
Graduates in p omee a Short yee. Be course ie col 
For catalog address: : SECRETARY, 253 Lexington Ave. , how Yor “ete 


eae Administration - - 


Accounting — Secretary — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
yous | men and women of executive caliber. Also Shorter Business 
Graduates in demand. Send As 8) =f a? to 


Burdett College, Boston” Poussd is 
Start College, February Sixth 
e 


At Famous Educational Center of Southern New England. 
2 yr. Courses — Managerial, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Teacher Zrealaing—tee to ‘College Degrees and Pre- 


warvawe Forma RATTON COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA TON 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


young men and women 
PStenograp! phic, Secretarial. 

lz pn positions. 28 
Pd == feputed leadership. 
laced. Write 

| E: “Free «Book of ts. Address 


pees Dept. R R. B., 228 ¥. Wabash Ave., Chicago 







































BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS C OLL EGE 


110.000 ¢ 
71 Years O10 





Special sec Start in_cosm 
retarial courses politan Chicago. 

epare for A job for every 
Ene positions. Graduate 


Bryant & Stratton Business College. Box R. 106 S. Mich. Ave. Chicago. Ti. 




















UNIVERSITY 





en beautiful North Side. For information write wee 
of » Dept. R. B., 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 











ing in hospital laboratory work. An ideal 

for women. M. positions Se good 
ex nce necessary. 

all over the for talog R. — 





TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn asthey learn, Write for catalog 
stating course desi: Address Box E. 





























KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
TRAINING. ms i yea. Accredited. High Sehool grad- 
uates admitted ads rr lomas. Stud ane testeonee. 
Athletics. SECON D SEMESTER ST. TARTS JA . 27. 








s Re; rer ‘or Ilustrated Bulletin 





705 Rush St., Chicago 


Addres 
CHICAGO TEACH 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Earn Up to $5000 a Year Z8!5 money-making profcuion 
tn day or evening ccesions. Proctioal irsining. tndividess Instruction, 
pw —. ~— od a) Vr — (3 Write or 


how york SCHOOL oF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 1a W. “33rd St., NEW YORK 











Maine 
to 
California 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for a number of years has devoted 
the time ofits college trained staff 
to visiting and reporting upon private 
Residential Schools throughout the 
country from Maine to California, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
We have data on good schools of 
every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad toassist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among the 
many investigated schools listed in 
these pages, write us giving age, pre- 
vious education, and religious affili- 
ation of the boy or girl, type of school, 
location and tuition rate desired. En- 
close a stamped return envelope and 
write today to 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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Lack of experience—age or advanced education bars no 
one. I don’t care if you are 16 years old or 48. It makes 
no difference Don’t let lack of money stop you. Most 
men at Coyne have no more money than you have. 


Earn While 


If you should need part time work, I'll assist you in get- 
ting it. ‘Then, in 12 brief weeks in the great roarin 
shops of Coyne, I'll train you as you never dream 
you could be trained. 


No Books — No Printed Lessons 


You work on real live electrical machinery, buildin 

real batteries, winding real armatures, operating rea 
motors, dynamos and generators, wiring real houses, 
etc., etc.—here in this world famous parent school, with 
its hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of new up- 
to-date electrical equipment. 


Jobs — Pay — Future 
Don’t worry about a job. Coyne training settles the 
j -b question for life. Clyde F. Hart a position as 


electrician with the the Great Western Railroad at over 
$100.00a week. That’s not unusual. We can point to 


Course In- , 
cides Penning in ACYOplane Electricity 





Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds 
of itions a to Coyne- 


tra: 
loyment bureau ves you 
fifetime employment‘ oarvion. 


Armature Expert 
$50 a Week and up 





Not a Correspondence School 


COYNE 3335: 


SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept.18-80— Established 1898 


500 So. Paulina Street, Chicago 





Substation Operator, $66a Week 
Auto Electrician 

$60 a Week and up 
Inventor - + Unlimited 
Maintenance Engineer 
$60 a Week and up 
Service Station Owner 
$60 a Week and up 
Radio Expert, $60 aWeek and up 
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t into ELECTRICITY 


—Learn in 90 Days 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 
Now ... and forever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 d 

Let me show you how to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, 
$60 and up, a week, in Electricity— NOT by correspondence, but by 
an amazing way to teach, that makes you a practical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine! Act now, today! 


NEW — Quick Amazingly Easy Method! 


WITHOUT BOOKS 
OR LESSONS — 


ollars a week. 


Coyne men making up to $600.00 a month. Easy to get 
jobs leading to $50 a week and up, while starting your 
own electrical business puts you in a position to be- 
come independent. 


Get the Facts 


Send now for my big 56-page book containing 150 photo- 
graphs, telling the whole Coyne story. It tells you how 
many earn expenses while training and all about our 
lifetime employment service. We are now in our new 
$2,000,000 school—the finest school in the world devoted 
to the exclusive training in Electricity. 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into electricity. 
Every obstacle is removed. This school is 28 years old— 
Coyne training is tested—proven beyond all doubt— 

orsed by many large electrical concerns. You can 
find out everything absolutely free. Simply mail the 
coupon and let me send you the big, free Coyne k. 


Send for Free Book! 








Mr, H. C. 
COYNE SCHOO - 
$00 Go. Paulina Oerest, Caleaee, mr” sretiaee 


Dear Mr. Lewis:— Without obligation send me your big free catalog 
and ali details of Free Employment Service, Radio and Automotive 
Courses, and how I can “‘earn while } ing.’’ I und di will 
not be bothered by any sal 
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Be an electrical special 

fascinating and Pe teabte fla. ton & at ‘National in ace 
center of tremendous electrical projects costing more than 
$100,000,000.00 — unlimited opportunities now. 

Practical, intensive training by National’s job-experience 
method in 6 to 9 months. All technical essentials included. 
School endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. You learn 
all branches of electricity, including radio. Million dollar 
institution; all modern equipment and training facilities. 
Life scholarship. No age limit. Free em- 

ployment service. Earn living er 2 FREE 


while training. Over 17,000 success’ 
graduates. 23rd year. Big, illustrated 
84-page catalog sent FREE. Write today. 


FLECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Dept. 285, 4006 So. Figueroa, _LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, and 
you have mastered 
the best- pains con call- 
ing of this‘ 
century. 
We teach Elec- 
oy practically h.. 
even-sto 
sohael building, the 
most completely and 
expensively equipped 
im 











The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West {7th St., 
—— New York, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





The Red Book Magazine 















Barns $100 a Week as|| 
MECHANICAL 
DENTIST? 


: “After Jt... course 
in your r echool in five months, lwas 
determined to open a laboratory of 






ayer a 
fourteen dentists. My operating 

expenses are small and profits big. 

Have averaged $100 a week. I want 

to thank Mec Carrie for good train- _R.G. Ostranper 
ing and assistance.”’ MeCarrie Graduate 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
ibe IN A FEW MONTHS 

nat gpes make ° plates, or: pridzes ote. fer «for 
Free: SB wchindetiiy Becteny Dex 


choo. Veots, can help y 
Fascinating book book: ‘Tells ‘oF brilliant 


cesses of our | 
i lab y= 
for book today —learn the details of this 


Msfarrie Se School ool of Mechanical | Dentistry 












































~ LEARN A TRADE 


, Be Independent 


Easy to Learn Watchmaking 
Watch and clock repairing, 
engraving and jewelry work by 
our practical method of in- 
dividual training. 

uP TO 


$100 a Week 












Learn in few months to an big pay job or start your 
Free Book own business. ig shortage oft rained watch- 
makers. We hel yen earn money while you learn. Day or evening 


school. ae books classes. Personal instruction. Write 


beok toda 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
40 South Michigan Avenue Dept. 27 Chicago, lil. 











OR A BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN! 
Learn 2 good trade in a few weeks. 24 million 
autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repair- 
men needed. Aviation, the new big-money op- 
portunity, also needs skilled mechanics. Write to- 
day for full particulars (FREE) of factory-endorsed 
Detroit-training. No negro students accepted. 
MICHIGAN ‘eres AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3321 Auto Bidg Detroit, Michigan 

















PorCe your way to BIG 
PAY. A. C. and D.C. Arma- 
ture Winding or Refrigeration 
oS me Elect .Eng. B.S. Deg: 

yrs. Com. Elect. Eng. 1 yr 

Est. 1906 Rig Book Free—helps you 


of plan e163 Write today 
ENG: RB.128, 163 Oneida shee 
Milwaukee / tH Wiscons' 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of essentials only 
Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., Mar., 
June. For catalog address Box R-38, Angola, ind. 








Learn with real tools on real equipment. No 
. a Fe for a big-pay Lot 
and up. Write fer “tie FREE Book and special 
4d. Address Dept TAA 
o., 


luding R. R. fi ind boar: 
aL 


— e DENTISTRY 


EARN Nup te $5000 A YEAR 
i *,) ee en, ome or 

oe. a4 dignified 
. Easily learned by actual 


itions to he! nses. 
Ask for Catalog No. 8. ~~ 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia Brookl 
1306 North Broad St. 
Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
seretlt cupport willegsad ying. 
DAY snd BVENING CLASSES 2-yr. di toma ; 3-yr. B.S. 


ang 
See ee pies Hook,** mal 


110 tae ach 8t, nn College 








yn 
85 Court St 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








Have School in Your 
Own Home 


NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- * 
vers School with its famous methods 
give your child his a—e schooling 
fom Kindergarten to High School in 
yourhome. Write for information to 


President, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
130 W . 40th Street, Baltimore Md. 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
32 W. Randolph St., Room 1600 
Send for Circular CHICAGO, IL < 
Free Information 224 CovLeces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 

vent College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, ete. Methods internationally recognized by Medi- 

cal Profession. ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
h 415 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


























ELEcTRicry eagle, 


MeSWEENY ELECTR 





™ Step 


Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 

sitions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a vear open annually 
in hotels alone. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age 
is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal 
A common school education is 
all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before tak- 
ing the Lewis Course, N. Frank Hills 
is now Assistant.Manager of Howard 
Arms, Los Angeles, Cal. 
became Manager of Louise Apart- 
ments, Tulsa, Okla., even before she 
completed the Lewis Course! YOU can 
Low cost—easy terms— 






BEA 
HOTEL 
HOSTESS 













These Lewis 
Stddents “Made 
Freed:— 
UefRnowt’ the train- 
ing of the Lewis 
Schools I could never 
have secured the posi- 
tion of Assistant Su- 
erintendent of Serv- 


chance for success. 
















ce at Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel." 

Editha Thompson:— 
*“*Am Manager of a 
Chicago Apartment 
Hotel. My work with 
you enabled me to se- 
cure this fine posi- 
tion.’ 

Julius M. Wi 










“Now 





do as well. 


portunity,” 











Employment Bureau placed 
me, and am very plea: 
with my new home.” 





money back agreement. 

day for Free Book, ** Your > 
and complete detai 

mailed without obligation. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 






Over 70,000 high-class 






Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 
























See eaecetae . 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Hall AP-139,Washington, D.C, 
Send me the Free Book, ** Your 
Big Opportunity,” withoutob- 
ligation. 


Name. . 


Lena Blair 








Write to- 


AGErCSS «++ ssecscesesecccvese 
City... oe SEA. ++ +e. 



















Write for my free book “*Millard's Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 





Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2340 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“STAMMERING | 


|fs Guse and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years, BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10722 
e Bogue Buliding, 1147 WN. Ulinols St., Indianapolis. 

















Specialization 
THIS i is the age of the specialist. Specialize 
and insure your success. What do you like 
to do best? The schools listed in these pages 
givetrainingin many interesting lines of work. 
If you do not find orie that meets your needs, 
po our Director help you. Write, giving your 
¢, education, the section of the country in 
which you wish to study, and the approxi- 
aaa amount you plan to spend. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 














L. 
NE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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A big business man said the 
wisest thing that has ever been 
said about the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute Course: 


“You can be successful 
without this Course— 


but no man can be successful 








HAT did he mean? 

Simply this: There 
are 5,271 definite, practical 
business ideas, plans, and 
methods in the Course and 
Service. For example, there 
are: 


169 ideas on corporate finance. 
513 ideas on accounting. 
174 ideas on office administration. 


182 ideas on credits and collec- 
tions. 


647 ideas on advertising and 
sales promotion. 


278 ideas on factory manage- 
ment, ‘ 


A man may be a good sales man- 
ager and know nothing about fac- 
tory management. He may be a 
good accountant and have little 
appreciation of advertising. He 
may be a traffic manager and be 
utterly lacking in knowledge of 
corporation finance. 


without what is IN it.” 


BUT 


No man can be at the top of any 
business, his own or any other, 
without a working knowledge of 
all these departments. There are 
twoways to secure that knowledge: 


First, by a slow, patient accu- 
mulation of practical experience, 
in moving from department to 
department and mastering each 
inturn. Or— 


Second, by taking advantage of 
the experience, methods, ideas, and 
plans worked out by the most suc- 
cessful men in business and ar- 
ranged for easy use by the leaders 
of business education. 


The second method isthe method 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. Its Course and Service 
differs from anything else in 
modern education by the fact that 
you do not need to read a 
great deal in order to get 
immediate benefit. 


Any paragraph of any, 


this particular moment. We 
have said that there are 5,271 
definite practical ideas in the 
Course. But there is no limit to 
the number of ideas that can be 
gotten out of the Course. 


We ask every business executive 
who reads this page to send for the 
free little book which tells how the 
Course and Service is arranged for 
immediate reference use. It 
answers all questions. It contains, 
in brief summary, the experiences 
of 300,000 business men who 
would no more think of being with- 
out this modern aid than they 
would think of being without the 
typewriter and the telephone. 


You owe it to yourself to send 
for this little book. It will come 
to your office, or to your home, as 
you prefer, and can be read thru 
easily in half an hour. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
463 Astor Place 


New York City 





book, lecture, or letter may 
contain just the idea that 
your company needs at 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 











INCANaDA, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 








In ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In AusTRALIA, 11c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Send me the new revised edition of “‘ Forging Ahead 
in Business,"’ which I may keep without charge. 





















































ARA WOODS, 
who has been the model 
for many of Mr. Cham- 
bers’ most attractive 
paintings and cover de- 
signs, is a Philadelphia 
girl who has also posed 
for a number of other 
prominent illustrators and 
painters. She has been 
Mr. Chambers’ model 
ever since she started pos- 
ing. Miss Woods is of 
the brunette type, with 
brown hair and eyes; and 
she has also appeared suc- 
cessfully in a number of 
well-received motion pic- 
tures. 























of Louis Schultz, formerly of the Berlin Academy. He studied also under Hrdliczka 
of Vienna and Johanna Schumacher of Dresden. Besides his illustrating, he has 
done a great deal of church decoration. 


C. BOSSERON CHAMBERS was born in St. Louis, Missouri, where he was a pupil 
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Models and Artists Series 
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OWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY was born in 
Ohio and when he was 
sixteen came east and 
studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League. Seven 
years ago he started to 
paint portraits and has 
painted many famous peo- 
ple, including President 
Coolidge. 





















ANCHE SATCHEL, model for Mr. Christy, 
was born in Sydney, Australia, and won much 
favorable notice there as a child actress when she 
was ten years old. She was educated in England 
and, when just out of school, she was selected by 
Florenz Ziegfeld as the most beautiful girl in the 
British Isles. She is now in the “Ziegfeld Follies” 
and poses for Mr. Christy in her spare time. 

















¢ OROTHY SMART, model for Mr. Brown, was born in New York. 
She typifies the American girl so perfectly, in the eyes of many peo 
ple, that she has been photographed literally thousands of times—in- 
deed, she is said to be the most photographed girl in the world. For 
the past year, she has been living in Paris and is model for Jean Patou. 


RTHUR WILLIAM BROWN is a Canadian from Hamilton, Ontario. 
He studied at the Art Students League in New York. Since he illustrated 
Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen,” he has specialized in pictures of the 
younger generation and their doings. His studio is in New York City. 
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¢ YRTLE WAY RICH, model for Mr. Stanlaws, was born 
Nis St. Louis. A sister, who is a few years older, came to 
New, York and posed; and Myrtle Rich followed and be- 
came model for painters and also for the photographic art 
of Alfred Cheney Johnston. In addition to posing, she is 
interested in the designing of clothes, and plans going into 

the dressmaking business. 


CPoenosied a STANLAWS is a Scotchman, a native of Dundee, and 





: studied art in Paris and London. He has directed motion pictures, 
3 among them, “The Little Minister; and he built the famous Hotel 
des Artistes in New York and has his studio nearby. 
* | ——— ee 






















































ILL FOSTER is a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, and was a vio- 
linist in an orchestra when he was a boy. At an exhibition 
of drawings, he made up his mind to become an artist. He 
studied art in Cincinnati, in New York and France; and dur- 
ing the war drove an ambulance before starting the camou- 
flage for aviation in Paris. His studio is in New York City. 
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Berry 


SINCLAIR, who has 
“modeled” for many 
of Mr. Foster's most 
effective illustrations, 
| is an English girl who 
began this work when 
she was fifteen and has 
posed for such famous 
English artists as Au- 
gustus John and Sir 
William Orpen, who 
valued her not only 
for her face and figure 
but for the notable 
|| beauty of her hands. 
She went on the stage 
|| for Sir Alfred Butt, 
then married and gave 
up acting and came to 
|| America. Afterward 
|| she returned to the 
stage and, incidental- 
ly, has resumed posing 
also. In private life 
she is Mrs. R. J. 
Smith. 
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; = MARRONE, model for Mrs. Crompton, 
was born in Brooklyn and attended Erasmus Hall 
High School. She is a home girl and is preparing 
to become a singer, being especially interested in 
church and sacred music. She began posing for 
Mrs. Crompton when she was seventeen and has 
never posed for anyone else. 

















Pons CROMPTON 
was a Kentucky high school 
irl, whose parents opposed 
er ambition to become an 
artist, when she came north 
to Boston and later went to 
Chicago to study at evening 
in art schools while working 
daytime in an engraving firm. 
Her studio is in Brooklyn. 
She has two hobbies—medi- 


cine and music. 
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Using Listerine Tooth Paste instead of costlier 


Get a new h at with ones, the average saving is $3 per year per person. 
: With this a man may buy a hat, a necktie or 


two, hosiery and shirts; a woman may purchase 


what it Saves YOU = stockings, handkerchiefs, cold cream, et 
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‘Thousands have switched to this new 
tooth paste - because 25¢ the large tube 


You see it all around you—the effect 
of efficiency and mass production .. . 
wonderful motor cars at surprisingly 
low prices . . . household appliances 
now costing half what they used to. 

Such a tendency was bound to extend 
to the tooth paste field. 

That is why, today, we can offer you 
a first class dentifrice—at 25¢ for a large 
tube. It is called Listerine Tooth Paste. 

In our opinion, after fifty years of study 
of tooth and mouth troubles, it is the 
ideal tooth paste for all types of teeth. 

In addition to certain ingredients for 
the proper care of teeth, mouth and 
gums, it contains a marvelous new pol- 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH “x7 PASTE 





ishing agent, which reduces brushing to 
a minimum .. . the speediest dentifrice 
known. 

In the last six months, thousands have 
switched to Listerine Tooth Paste. 
Having proved that it cleansteeth whiter 
and in quicker time, they have discarded 
older dentifrices costing sometimes twice 
asmuch. They apply the saving to buy- 
ing things they want. 

We urge you to try this new denti- 
frice obtainable from any druggist. If 
you are not delighted with its results and 
its economy you will be the exception. 
ng Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 

» U.S.A. 
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Beets pe the bright summer days the fields 


seethed with life. Warm rains fell and were 
worked into stem and leaf, bud and blossom. Every 
breeze bore its load of treasure, and ants and bees, 
birds and butterflies toiled long days in the sunshine. 
“Work and grow, work and grow,” sang the fields, 
rioting in the flood-time of energy. 

And then there crept a drowsy stillness over all. 
Where, but yesterday, there had been a noisy or- 
chestra of bird and bee and breeze, dwelt a waiting, 
brooding silence. The green turned to gold, then 
to burnt gold, and the heavy heads of the grasses 
bent under their loads. Growing time was over. 
The harvest pause had come. 

First these hours of quiet and rest, this ripening 
time, and then full speed ahead for the harvest. 
. is the law of the garden. That is the law of 
all life. 

Yet we whose hair is turning, we who find our 
mood changing, sit down in dread and sorrow to 
mourn the incompleteness of our seemingly finished 
effort. We mistake the harvest pause for the end. 

All of us come to this stage. We spend years 
in building our business, carving our careers, and 
arrive at the morning of that day when everything 


by Franklin Booth 
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seems finished. All the plans that led to far-off 
horizons seem to be meeting at a close-up place 
where nothing happens. Distant hills of achieve- 
ment lie flattened before us. Seemingly there is 
nothing ahead but the flatness, the stillness of a 
task too soon done. 

“I'm getting old. I must retire. I'll sell out and 
sit in my armchair,” is the usual thing to say. Don't 
say it. Don't think it, unless you truly wish to die 
without having gathered your harvest. 

For this pause is but the pause that comes at 
ripening time. Your garden may bloom before your 
eyes and in the sight of men, but it has its roots 
and its being deep within you. All the energy you 
put into its growing, all you have been, all you have 
done, has been stored up as potential power against 
this day. It is being reworked, reorganized into a 
“new power, a new force, which, when you harvest 
it, will create new gardens and finer harvests. 

Instead of retiring to die, take time out to medi- 
tate and ripen. Wait serenely for the miracle to 
work and your new self to spring out of your un- 
conscious self. One is not finished at fifty, nor at 
eighty, if one cares to live. Welcome the harvest 
pause. 

















"EVER THUS 


By KATHARINE BRUSH 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
Sally’s beau Jimmy with curls in his hair, 
A cleft in his chin, plus an eloquent pair 
Of ocean-blue eyes, and the kind of a nose 
The ancient Greeks sported (or so we suppose), 
AND 
Sally’s beau Jerry with brains in his head, 
Brilliant and erudite, wonderfully read, 
Able to wise-crack in every known tongue 
(Including that same Scandinavian one), 
AND 
Sally’s beau Johnny with cash in his bank, 
Motors, a yacht and a big swimming tank, 
Palace in town and a castle on shore, 
Limitless credit at Tiffany’s store 
MEAN 
Utterly nothing to Sally at all, 


r 


Who hasn’t a penny, a curl nor a brain, 
Who called her up once—and then didn’t again! 
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Compared with a man by the short name of Paul, 
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INTRODUCING TWO NEW CREATIONS 


= complementing the evet supreme 
ane COTY Face Powders and Rouges —2 
new COTY cteation — making the erfect 

tently of beauty. Colcreme,COT ¥ — 

to give basic youth and loveliness to 


— 
the shin —_ made fr Chmetican 


complexions at the demand. of, 


Gdunsine women. CAnd ex- 


guistte asa jewel, the new 


COTY Rouge box. 








IN NEW EAST 
INDIAN BOX 
LIGHT, MEDIUM 
DARK, BRIGHT 








CROWN TO GUARD ITS PURITY. 








BEAUTY REQUISITES 


fC CIEE 


INVISIBLE 
Enclosed in each 
package, scientific COLCREME COTY—IN A LOVELY COTY 
directions for the FROSTY GLASS JAR WITH A 714 Chifth venue, New Yorks 
care of the skin, DUST-PROOF INNER ALUMINUM CANADA 39 0 Git Conege Ave, Mmereat 























“Mother, I'll bet the Princess looked 


Retail Price 


just like you”. . . 


Such artless tribute is the reward of women who retain 
“that schoolgirl complexion” by this simple rule of skin care 





Palmolive, choice of the 
Parisian woman 


In beauty-wise Paris, women know 
a good complexion is too priceless 
for experiment. 

Thus, in the past few years, they 
have largely discarded French soaps 
for Palmolive. Today it is the second 
soap in all France —a tribute to its 
beauty qualities from the most dis- 
criminating women of the world. 

Palmolive is a beauty soap, made by 
experts in beauty, for one purpose 
only, to safeguard your complexion. 

So when beauty is at stake, take 
care! See that you get real Palmolive 
for use on your face. 











| i his heart every boy wants to think is 
mother the most beautiful mother in 
all the world. And thousands of mothers 
fulfill this hope by safeguarding their youth, 
past the thirties and well into the forties. 


Don’t let life, and its cares and respon- 
sibilities, rob you of your right to youth 
and beauty. Correct skin care is a large 
part of the formula for staying young— 
and Jooking it. 

Natural ways in complexion care, ways 
any woman can easily follow, have 
supplanted the artificialities of yesterday. 
Proper cleansing of the skin, say leading 
beauty authorities, is the keynote to the 
preservation of youth. 

This simple daily rule 

That means soap and water; 
but NOT just “any” good soap. 
Atrue complexion soap is meant. 
Others may prove too harsh. 
So, largely on expert advice, 
thousands use gentle Palmolive 
in this way: 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 


soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake— 
then note the difference one week makes. 
The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human bands until 
you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 


10c KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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A COMMON-SEN 


By BRUCE 


ONCE did my very best to prevent 

a marriage. 

It was immediately after the war. 
The young man came out of the army 
without a job. He owed me some 
money, which was incidental. I would 
gladly have loaned him more to get a 
start in business, but when he asked for 
a loan to finance his marriage, I refused. 

“You're crazy to get married now,” 
I said. “There are enough difficulties 
in keeping a marriage happy without 
adding worries about money. You 
have not yet demonstrated that you 
can make a success of one life, yet you 
propose blithely to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of two. Wait awhile till 
you have more judgment and some 
savings. Then you can start right.” 

Thus I spoke out of my aged wisdom; 
and he looked at me pityingly, and 
borrowed the money elsewhere, and 
was married at once. 

Recently I visited his home. He has 
three children. He owns his house. 
Hehasa responsible position and money 
in the bank. All in all, it is as happy a 
family as one would want to know. 

I have also visited in the home of a 
successful man of fifty. He did not 
rush into matrimony. Far from it. He 
accumulated money, and, carefully on 
his guard, he looked over the whole 
feminine sex for many years. 
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When's the Time to Marry? 


BARTON 


Thus insured with wealth and wis- 
dom, he proceeded at the age of forty- 
seven to pick himself a foolish and 
empty-headed little girl, Already the 
marriage shows signs of strain; it surely 
cannot last. 

-Earnest articles are written about 
the necessity for making marriage dif- 
ficult. Young people should be com- 
pelled to wait, they say, until they 
have funds and experience. 

It seems a sound argument, and 
yet such restrictions would have 
prevented the marriage of Thomas 
Lincoln and the birth of Abraham. 
They would have kept penniless Haw- 
thorne from contracting one of the 
finest marriages of literary history. 
They would probably have postponed, 
if not prevented, most of the happiest 
unions that have taken place since the 
beginning of the world. 

So having been a watcher of wed- 
dings for many years, I find myself less 
impressed with the judgment of matu- 
rity and more confident of the impulses 
of youth. 

For what is mature judgment, any- 
way, but the total of our disappoint- 
ments and worries, our burned fingers 
and our fears? 

Maturity has judgment which is the 
wisdom of age, but youth has instinct 
which is the wisdom of the ages. 
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For gifts nothing can be more imbued with 
the spirit of Christmas than the SAMPLER 
in its gold and green and red holiday wrap. 
Other packages in Whitman’s Quality Group, 
some of which are shown here, will fit every 
individual preference. 


Hard candies, solid chocolate, Messenger 
Boys and other shapes provide sweets for 






















THE SAMPLER that the tree and the children. SALMAGUNDI = 
seems to please every The great variety and sizes of Whitman’s a favorite assort- 
candy taste, dressed - - ment in an artistic 
up for Christmas. packages make selection of sweets for gifts poses: F coding 






and for the home gathering an easy and 
pleasant duty. For last-minute gifts, these 
are ideal, and all Whitman agents will mail 
them for you. 












































Whitman packages may be had in fancy oe 
outer containers, baskets, boxes and bags to ‘ 
make the gift more elaborate and with a ackl 
touch of utility. do | 

’ rews 

See them at the nearby store that is agent T 
for Whitman’s. Ask the agent, or write to 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadel- son 
phia, for a folder of gift suggestions. BONNYBROOK — the the » 

new assortment of Milk year: 

Chocolates that has H 

made millions of friends. = 

spite 

FRUITS AND NUTS athle 
for luxurious tastes. 

He 

calle 

a ph 

enou; 

the | 

PINK OF PERFECTION— 

cucmceeal the name | b 7 

“a gore man "s opinion °o these ‘ 

geous big box of selected chocolates in a bright, color- ©S.F.W.& Son, Inc, year 


chocolates. ful new package. 
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"THERE had been a great celebration for 
a man already famous and much hon- 
ored. A group of university people who had 
been discussing it, determined to make an 
acknowledgment of the unknown people who 
do the daily duty humbly, unfaltering, without hope of public 
reward. 

They selected a man known to his classmates as “Dave” Han- 
son, who had been a student at Northwestern University when 
the war with Spain began. Hanson volunteered, served for two 
years in the Philippines and returned to college. 

He was poor, obliged to earn money to pay his way, but in 
spite of it, he went in for class and fraternity activities and for 
athletics—especially football. 

He was neither quick nor powerful nor brilliant. He was 
called, frequently, a dub; it was high praise when he was called 
a plugger. He played on the scrub—that team of not-good- 
enoughs organized and kept..together, in those days, to take 
the merciless pounding of the ‘varsity in endless practices to 
prepare the ‘varsity to perform before the cheering crowds. 

His second year, Hanson played on.the scrub, and his third 
year. Other scrubs were promoted to the ‘varsity or had quit. 


SCRUBS & 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


Dave Hanson could have had no hope of 
*varsity, but for the fourth year, he 
came “out” and played on the scrub, in 
every possible practice of the year; pounded 
down; up again; down, up—‘taking it,” to 
train better men, till he was no longer eligible. 

If anyone exemplified the soul of striving and spending one- 
self without, hope of reward, Dave Hanson did—on his college 
record. So his mates chose him confidently, knowing no more 
of him, at that time, than that he had died in France. 

Investigating, they discovered that, after completing his med- 
ical course, he had been a practicing physician in a Texas town. 

When the great war broke out, he volunteered again, and be- 
came a captain of the medical corps with the 142nd Infantry. 

In action at St. Etienne, he was killed aiding the wounded un- 
der heavy machine-gun fire. The French Government had cited him 
for bravery, and awarded him, after death, the Croix de Guerre. 

The circumstances. endure in bronze upon the monument on 
Northwestern campus. Below the citations of the French is re- 
corded the keynote of his.character which made his classmates 
certain of him without knowing how he went to his end: 

“He played four years on the scrubs—he never quit.” 





The Happiest Man 


The author of “The 
Kingdom Round the 
Corner” writes withan 
Englishman’s whim- 
sical humor of the city 
which is now his home. 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


W ULiAM JAMES, known at 

the office as “Gloomy 

Jimmy,” was on the sunny side of 

thirty. At least, it ought to have 

been the sunny side. For months 

he’d been assuring himself that he 

hadn’t a kick left in him; that his 

career, which was scarcely begun, 

had ended. For the position in which 

he found himself he blamed New 

York. He hated New York as a man 

hates a wife from whom he has 

tried and failed to obtain a divorce. 
Yet there had been a time when 

New York had held for him all the 

lure of a mistress. Merely to be 

privileged to live there had: seemed 

to him a preface to success. That 

had been before he had lived there, 

when he had been an undergrad- 

uate at Yale, considered distinctly 

brilliant—sufficiently brilliant; _ at 

any rate, to be offered an instruc- 

torship when he was _ graduated. 

With the magnificent contempt of 

youth for playing safe, he had re- 

jected the teaching profession as 

a means of livelihood. Adventures 

befall the adventurous. He had 

taken two months in Europe, his 

luggage a knapsack, tramping 

whenever possible, and when he 

paid a fare, traveling third class. 

During these romantic wanderings 

he had visited the Touraine. ‘It 

had .been at Amboise that his 

ghost of a love-affair had occurred. 

He had neglected French for cer- 

tain “electives” at college, and his 

sole equipment in the language had 

been a tourist’s phrase-book, which 

contained no repartee for the ten- 

derly enchanted; as a consequence 

his flirtation (it certainly couldn’t 

be called a courtship) had not pro- 

gressed far beyond shyly interested 

glances. He had left Amboise 

theatrically conscious of the comic 

aspects of his impractical infatua- 

tion. Not until long afterward, 

when the shadow of defeat had overtaken him, had he dignified 

the incident into a renunciation of importance. 
On his return he had settled in Manhattan, never doubting 

that his rise to power. would be meteoric. To his amazement, 

to his chagrin and finally to his despair, he had found that the 

big city didn’t care whether he ate or starved. Since he pre- 
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ferred to be nourished, he had drifted into a small position at 
a subscription publishing house, which sold memory courses, 
salesmanship courses, general information courses. “Nothing like 
starting at the bottom,” he’d consoled himself; “it’s the way 
to gain experience first-hand.” 

At the bottom he had stuck. Years had dragged like cen- 








turies. His job was the same today as the first day when he’d 
thrust his knees beneath the desk. He answered correspondence, 
which meant speaking into a dictaphone: “Dear Madam: Your 
letter of the eleventh instant received. We beg to state,” and 
so forth. Week in, week out, the same-replies, spoken into a 
horn and recorded on wax cylinders, which a girl collected and 


By : 
Con n§sby ) 


Dawson 


It had been at Amboise 
that the ghost of a love- 
alfair occurred, His 
tourists’ phrase-book 
contained no repartee for 
the tenderly enchanted. 


carried away for other 
girls to copy. He 
never saw his letters 
again. They were 
signed by the boss or 
his lovely lady-secre- 
tary with a _ rubber 
stamp, which recorded 
his own name and aca- 
demic honors. Nine- 
teen other graduates 
of various universities 
spoke into horns and 
performed precisely 
the same duties. 
He’d never intended 
to stay where he was. 
He would put on his 
hat one day and be- 
come again an adven- 
turer. But he hadn’t. 
With all our planning, 
do we ever intend any- 
thing that happens? 
If dreams counted, he 
had intended to pros- 
per out of hand and 
to return to Amboise 
speaking fluent French. 
At what age does a 
man become old, he 
asked himsel f—not 
just old, but dead old? 
When he is convinced 
that he'll never win 
another battle, he an- 
swered. 
Undergraduate 
friendships, which he’d 
brought with him to 
New York, he had 
long since dropped. 
His place of lodging, 
his perch, was a com- 
bined bed- and sitting- 
room, divided by dra- 
reries, in Manhattan 
Avenue, which he had 
originally hired from 
the mother of the of- 
fice-boy. It had ap- 
pealed to him then as 
desirable on account 
of its nearness to Columbia University, where he could study. 
He’d studied nothing—hadn’t had the energy. That was another 
of his postponements. 

Of his neighbors he knew scarcely more than their footsteps. 
At present three bachelor girls lived above him. He had never 
set eyes on them; they were. anonymous as himself. Across the 
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“I give my heart to him. I 
come to America to search for 
him. Perhaps he no longer 
care; perhaps havea wife. For 
me, I can care for no one else.” 


well there was a man who kept 
him awake by coughing—though 
why he coughed was a guess. 

In this city, sheltering mil- 

lions, he could name nobody his 
friend. ._The fact was monstrous; 
it drove , him to _ distraction. 
He’d often pictured _ himself 
rushing out into the streets and 
accosting the first likely stranger: 
“For God’s sake, talk to me. 
I’m human.” It was his right 
to have feminine companionship; 
but he was too fastidious to take 
advantage of such contacts as 
offered. , There were the stenog- 
raphers at the office; there were 
his landlady’s daughters. Un- 
thinkable! So loneliness had be- 
come a disease, which had led 
him to believe that he was old— 
so old that he had nothing left 
to hope for. In a metropolis so 
overcrowded that the skyscraper 
had been invented to accommo- 
date its teeming inhabitants, he 
was compelled to live solitarily 
as a wolf or a fox. 

On the particular June morn- 
ing which heralds the opening of 
this story, he had thrown opti- 
mism out of doors, neck and 
crop. He had torn the colored 
print of the Laughing Cavalier 
from the wall and put his foot 
through it. Long ago he had 
purchased the print as a deter- 
rent to pessimism, along with 
other deterrents in the shape of 
mottoes. It had symbolized for 
him the virtue of courage. It 
had expressed the attitude which 
he must cultivate—the unassail- 
able belief in his own aristocracy. 

But this morning as he had 
dressed, the truth had dawned: 
all these years the Laughing 
Cavalier had been mocking him. 
Hence the sudden rage which 
had dashed the frame to the 
floor, and the splash of glass 
which had brought his latest landlady tapping sharply at the door. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, Mrs. Nibbs—only a picture of mine that has fallen.” 

In Sixth Avenue, on his way to business, he purchased his 
usual daily paper. On the Elevated, going downtown, as usual 
he read it. Turning a page, his eye lit on an advertisement 
headed: Girts AND New York. The old deception, that it was 
a young man’s world, bursting with opportunities. Pshaw! 
Gifts and New York! As though New York ever gave anything! 
A vampire city which drained you of your vitality, and having 
bled you of your last drop, trod you into the gutter. Resent- 
ment set him conjuring the virile creature he had been before 
New York had exhausted him. 

It was June, the very month that he had set sail in quest of 
the one glimpse of romance that life had granted him. He’d 
gone second cabin and had landed at Havre. Through Nor- 
mandy and Brittany he’d plodded, feasting on historic villainies, 
gaping at castles, sleeping in estaminets. Then Amboise, and 
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He’d been breakfasting 


the girl who had caught his idle fancy. 
at a table in the open on the edge of the rope-walk, below him 
the Seine flowing silver through vineyards, above him the crum- 


bling chateau of the Guises. He’d been readjusting his knap- 
sack, purposing to wander further, when he’d seen her approach- 
ing. Would he recognize her now? What had become of her? 
Had she married? He liked to think she still remembered him. 


Come to me in my dreams and then 
By day I shall be well again; 

For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 


Sentimental rot! As a relief from his persistent idealism, he 
turned back to the untruthful advertisement. 

In spite of himself he was interested. The paper was offering 
one thousand dollars to be awarded to the man with the happiest 
countenance in New York. The condition appeared to be that 
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spotters were to be stationed all over the city who, unbeknown 
to the owners of the faces, were to snapshot them. The news- 
paper was to publish the results over the period of the ensuing 
week, The public was to be arbitrator, by tearing out the 
attached coupon and filling in its decision. The face that pooled 
the most votes would win the thousand dollars. A shrewd and 
novel method of whipping up circulation! An insincere screed 
plumped out the announcement, wherein the newspaper-pro- 
prietors figured as large-hearted philanthropists, actuated by not 
a single self-interested motive. Laugh and the world laughs with 
you! All the old guff for stimulating hopefulness. A man who 
could make laughter contagious was an uncrowned king. The 
object of the present search was to find and crown him. He 
might be a street-cleaner; he might be a Fifth Avenue preacher. 
He might be the very man who was reading this advertisement. 
So cheer up, everybody! 

William James crushed the paper. 
halt. He glanced from the window—Herald Square! 


Brakes were grinding to a 
Blessed 
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be drudgery! As he exited, he left the rag lying on the seat. 
But between the platform and the street something happened 
to his mental processes, for at the foot of the stairway he did a 
thing quite unusual: he bought a second paper—a duplicate of 
the one he had rejected. An insane idea had gripped him: that 
if he, who was probably the most disillusioned man in New York, 
could contrive to smile sufficiently, he might fool the photog- 
raphers, the newspaper-owners and finally the public into be- 
lieving that he was the happiest. He hadn’t smiled for months. 
He hadn’t even looked pleasant. He was Gloomy Jimmy. As 
far as he was concerned, this faking of cheerfulness was to be 
a@ mercenary undertaking. When he tried the experiment of 
smiling, his face seemed to creak and felt leathery. But a thou- 
sand dollars was worth the effort. What couldn’t he do with 
it? At least it would free him from bondage. 

As he thrust his knees under his desk, he was still thinking 
of his latest and most absurd reason for optimism. With a 
thousand dollars he could repeat that (Continued on page 134) 
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— Arthur Strin 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


The author of “The Prairie 
Wife” writes again of a fron- 
tier woman from -the forest, 
this time—the Wolf Woman. 


The Story So Far: 


“LJOwW’D Dynamite Mary do?” responded the 

girl at the tiller of the kicker-boat when 
John Caver, new come to Trail-end Camp from 
his great house and his great difficulties in New 
York, inquired her name. And later, when he had 
told her that he had purchased the camp for his 
daughter,—who was in a way ill, he explained 
with some embarrassment,—this .dark forest 
beauty who had been the previous owner’s man- 
ager, told him how she came by her name. 

“Me father,” she said, “was a bush-rat. He 
married a Quebec girl named Lacasse, an’ when 
the Cobalt country was openin’ up, he ran a 
road-house at the Gold Pan Portage. 

“When an Indian came down one winter with 
enough gold nuggets to buy a week o’ firewater, 
Dad fed him through his treemers an’ bought 
the secret o’ the Big Squaw Mine for three quarts 
o’ hard liquor. I was eight years ol’ then, run- 
nin’ wild an’ leadin’ round a bear-cub for a pet. 
But I could pack a gun an’ crack over enough 
rabbit an’ water-fowl to keep us goin’ through 
a winter’s tie-up. Father Dumond wanted to put tt 
me in a convent, but when Dad got outfitted a he 
year later I was set on goin’ with him. So we 
all went. It was forty below, most o’ the time, 
an’ me mother got sick. I helped pull her on 
one o’ the sleighs. When she died, we had to 
burn three cord o’ wood to thaw out enough 
ground to bury her. But Dad went on, even after the last dog 
died. It was hard goin’, all right. An’ we et light. But we 
made if. 

“Tt was blamed near three years before Dad had that drift 
picked an’ shoveled out complete. But when his mine was 
worked out, he was fidgety an’ afraid o’ thieves. He had to have 
a canoe, an’ he wasn’t clever enough to build one. But he got 
his birch-bark, all right. He got it when a wanderin’ redskin 
tried to steal a calf moose I’d shot. I was fightin’ for me camp- 
meat, an’ that Indian had me up over his head, to throw me in 
the river, when Dad put a bullet through his heart an’ threw 
him where he’d intended me to go. So we loaded up an’ started 
back by waterway. Dad went with a rifle across the thwarts, 
watchin’ both banks an’ shootin’ wild when even a red fox 
showed its nose through the underbrush. But we didn’t bump 


into any trouble until we came to what was called the Long 


Portage.” 
The girl fell silent; the man exclaimed: “Go on!” 
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“It was the Long Portage, all right,” she solemnly resumed. 
“Dad didn’t like that crossin’. He was so afraid o’ that wood- 
trail that he sat with his gold an’ sent me scoutin’ in through 
the bush, to see if ev’rything was clear. It was mighty quiet 
there b’tween the pine an’ tamarack. I c’d hear me own heart 
thumpin’. But I was used to the woods, an’ I was in sight o’ 
water again b’fore I heard a rifle-shot, an’ then another... An’ 
then I heard a whole spatter o’ shots. So I went back. It 
wasn’t much over a half-mile, I guess, but it seemed like a good 
ten miles to me. I went back, cryin’ b’cause I didn’t have a 
rifle of me own. But there was nothin’ to go back to. Dad was 
gone. An’ his gold was gone. All that was left was the ol’ 
birch-bark, pretty well tore to pieces with rifle-bullets an’ one 
side of it red with blood.” 

Caver’s eyes widened. “But it doesn’t sound credible, stuff 
like that in the twentieth century. D’you mean to say your father 
was robbed and murdered there?” 

The girl’s face remained impassive. 

All rights reserved. 
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“Grub that trail 
clean,”” 
manded. He caught 
up a shovel as the 
crackle and roar 
came closer. 


she continued in 
“So I stripped, an’ 


“T thought they’d put him in the river,” 
her almost monotonously full-throated voice. 
swam. an’ dived around the portage landin’ until me legs got 
numb. Then I tried to patch up the canoe, but I couldn’t make 


So I headed southwest on foot, livin’ on berries an’ 
roots an’ tryin’ to make bark-fiber twitch-ups that’d catch a 
rabbit. But they didn’t work. An’ when ol’ Kippewa Carson 
picked me up along the shore o’ the Little Winiska, I was mostly 
bone an’ rags. They used to say around Elk Crossin’ that ol’ 
Kippewa found me growlin’ in a wolf- den. But that’s a damn’ 
lie. I was eatin’ bulrush-roots an’ thinkin’ about makin’ a raft 
to float down the Little Winiska.” 

It was this gir_—Aurora Mary—who had made her lone way 
and defended her integrity here in the wilderness, who had, in- 
deed, already saved his own life after a canoeing accident—upon 
whom his daughter Joan would have to depend, Caver reflected. 
And he recalled that dreadful family conference when he had 
proposed compelling a marriage between Joan and Ronny— 

“Joan,” her sister Gail had commented, “says that stuff went 
out with crinolines. She says she couldn’t morally live with a 


it float. 


man she doesn’t love. I think 
she almost hates him.” 

“T must say,” asserted her 
Aunt Agatha over a_black-bor- 
dered handkerchief, “that she 
chose a particularly peculiar 
way of demonstrating her ha- 
tred.” 

“She - still 
explained Gail, 
Allan Somer.” 

“Where is Allan now?” 

“Somer’s down in Costa 
Rica,” announced Uncle Ellis, 
“studying the banana-blight.” 

The telephone had rung then 
—bringing the news that Ronny 

‘ had been killed in an airplane 
accident 

So Joan Caver came to Trail 
End and solitude and the care 
of Mary Moyne till her baby 
was born. And when unex- 
pectedly her fiancé Allan Somer 
was reported coming to see her, 
Joan fled to New York by an- 
other route, leaving Mary to 
care for her baby and to meet 
Allan. 

“You'll—you’ll have to lie 
for me,” exacted Joan before 
she left. “You will?” 

“Till hell freezes over,” pro- 
claimed the girl in the smoke- 
stained hunting-suit. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 


regards herself,” 
“as engaged to 


URORA MARY, as she 

wandered out to the boat- 

crib for the third time, was 

conscious of an accumulating 

sense of anxiety. She had made a mis- 

take, she felt, in letting a numbskull like 

Indian Joe go down to the Landing for 

Allan Somer. Yet she had shrunk from 

that journey, dreading an ordeal that lay 

so far from the beaten track of experi- 

ence, postponing to the last a contact that 

she knew would be uncomfortable. She 

was not, she told herself for the twen- 

tieth time, a good liar. And the happi- 

ness of more persons than one, she 

remembered, depended on how she kept 
her promises. 

But she would keep them, she grimly 
resolved as she stared out over the dark- 
ening water where a promise of frost 
sharpened the quiet air, and a phalanx of 
wild duck, flying low, circled about the 
blue-shadowed Point. The familiar dimin- 
uendo whirr of their wings, as they 
went, made her feel lonesome, for when waterfowl headed south, 
as they soon would be doing, it meant that summer was over 
and the freeze-up not far away. Then one denned up like a 
bear, and sewed and knitted and fell back .on an accordion and 
a row of dog-eared books with many hard words in them, in 
order to forget the all-pervading emptiness of life. And it 
seemed to grow harder, season by season, to withstand those 
long white sieges of silence. 

Aurora Mary’s eyes hardened as she stared over the serrated 
black line of the pine-tops that brought the sunset closer. But 
the unfocused look went out of those wide-set eyes, a moment 
later, as the girl caught the sound of a call across the twilight 
water. It was a wild and raucous call touched with exaspera- 
tion. And she saw, through the diminishing light, that it came 
from Indian Joe, as he sat helpless in the kicker-boat, with a 
quietly smoking passenger in the bow. And Aurora Mary knew, 
from experience, that an adeptly inefficient hand had once more 
put her engine out of commission. 

So she swore softly as she tumbled into a camoe and paddled 
out to the helpless craft. From its bow-wales, as she drew 
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nearer, she could see that the patiently silent passenger, in a 
plaid tweed great-coat, was viewing her with an impassive but 
interested eye. She even knew, as she paddled closer, that it 
was Allan Somer. And knowing it, she wondered why she should 
be so wordlessly afraid of him, why she should so dread this 
first encounter with him. 

So her anger, as she swung alongside and clambered aboard, 
was largely an artifice of defense. 

“Of course you’d do it,” she shouted at the Indian who stooped 
grunting over the rusty gas-engine. “Of course a damned rab- 
bit-brained half-breed’d put a good kicker out o’ kilter b’fore 
you got through with it. Git out o’ my way, you God-forsaken 
sugar-thief, or I'll wham you one with this monkey-wrench.” 

The man in the bow-seat, she noticed, watched her thought- 
fully as she busied herself with the engine. He neither moved 
nor spoke as she reconnected her magneto-wires, sounded her 
gas-tank, tested a feed-pipe and truculently turned over the en- 
gine, which popped and sputtered and died away again. And 
her language, as she took the tiller and commanded Indian Joe 
to crank and keep cranking, was huskily profane. 

It wasn’t until the engine had caught and was running again 
that the man in the boat-bow ventured to speak. 

“You really shouldn’t swear like that,” he said‘in mild and 
ironic reproof. 

“Then -how in hell,” demanded Aurora Mary, “are you goin’ 
to make a white-livered redskin remember he’s got an ounce 0’ 
brains in his empty head?” 

“What difference does it make?” was Somer’s studiously list- 
less inquiry. 

“T’ve had dinner waitin’*two hours while he’s -hollering for 
help,” was Aurora Mary’s reply. 

She knew, in the ensuing silence, that her little flurry of force 
had fallen short, that her fireworks had been wasted on empty 
air. The man in the bow-seat merely knocked his pipe out 
against the abraded gunwale and glanced over his shoulder at 
the lights already showing from the lodge windows. 

“I suppose you know who I am?” he finally ventured. 

“Naturally,” retorted Aurora Mary, still on the defensive. 
There was a quietness about his voice that she liked yet was 
vaguely afraid of. 

“How about the Cavers?” was his next’ question. It was 
asked casually, but there was a detectable undertone of in- 
tensity that did not greatly add to her comfort. 

“They went out yesterday mornir.’.” 

She spoke with deliberated unconcern, but she was grateful 
for the uncertain light that was making it so much easier for 
her. And her reply, plainly enough, had brought him up short. 

“Then they didn’t know I was coming?” he demanded. 

“Wouldn’t they’ve waited, if they’d known?” she countered, 
nettling at obliquities so new to her. 

“Why didn’t I meet them?” the man in the gray. great-coat 
was inquiring. He wasn’t quite the same as his photograph, 
Rorie concluded. He was bigger and more self-reliant than she 
had expected. And he had a habit of looking you square in the 
eyes, a habit that was uncomfortable even in the half-light en- 
veloping them. And he was very tanned and lank and sinewed, 
with a network of humorless small wrinkles about his mouth- 
corners. 

“They went out by Indian River an’ the Little Waubigo,” 
dutifully explained the girl at the tiller. 

“And how about Joan?” he exacted. “Does that mean she’s 


better?” 


T took thought, in a network so tangled, to know just which 

trail to take. 

“She’s fit as a fiddle,” Rorie finally proclaimed. 

“Her cough gone?” 

“Not a bark out o’ her for two months now,” announced 
Aurora Mary, grateful for the encompassing gloom. They were 
at the boat-crib, by this time, and the newcomer was peering 
about in the uncertain light. 

“Poor kid!” he ruminated aloud. He was standing c_ose beside 
the khaki-clad girl, studying her with an abstracted eye. “Did she 
like it up here?” 

“Why wouldn’t she?” countered Rorie. 

“She must have,” acknowledged Somer, staring appraisingly 
about. “And I’m*going to do the same,” he proclaimed as he 
reached for the gun-cases in the boat-bottom. 

“You—you goin’ to stay up here for some time?” questioned 
Rorie, with a sinking heart. 

He caught the note of concern in her voice and laughed. 





The Wolf Woman 


“Why shouldn’t I?” he demanded, echoing her own words. 

“It’s a free country,” said the girl. 

“Don’t you want me?” he asked, studying her in the dim light. 

“It aint for me to say,” she parried, busying herself with the 
duffel. “I’m merely the camp boss.” 

“The camp boss,” he repeated, looking back at her with a new 
interest. “Then I'll be in your care?” 


SHE made no answer to that. as she led -him through the twi- 

light up to the dining-lodge. It looked unexpectedly homelike 
to the travel-worn man, with its blazing open fire and its green- 
shaded bronze lamp and its waiting white dinner-table glittering 
with unexpected silver and glass. 

She opened the door to Joan’s room, which had been made 
ready for him. She watched him, oddly disturbed, as he stepped 
in through the narrow door. She pretended to be busy at the 
table when he reappeared, a minute or two later, with a towel in 
his hand. 

“My nose tells me that a certain lovely lady nested in this 
room,” he announced with a smile that ended in a sigh. “It 
rather makes me feel like a boy who’s got to the circus-lot after 
the last animal-cage has been trundled away.” 


A vague twinge of something akin to jealousy went through © 


Rorie’s body. 
“That was Joe’s room,” she acknowledged. 
“Naturally!” he conceded. 


“She—she was crazy to see you,” pursued the stubbornly loyal ; 


Rorie. 

He smiled. “That, obviously, is less comprehensible. But 
=e seem to get the things we want most in this. world, do 
we ” 

Rorie, apparently, had no answer for that. She merely asked 
him, with an estranging matter-of-factness, if she should serve 
dinner for him. 

“Don’t you dine with me?” he asked, viewing with open dis- 
approval the solitary place at the head of the table. She liked 
him, for that, just as she liked the gravely cordial tone of his 
voice and the promise of power in the lean brown face with the 
pucker of kindliness about the otherwise austere mouth-corners. 
And it would be pleasant, she knew, to sit across the table from 
him and listen to the notes of that gravely cordial voice. But 
she was still afraid of him, afraid of the cogitative dark eyes 
that peered a little deeper into things than they pretended. 
All her movements, in fact, were still protective, as dissembling 
as the maneuvers of a mother-bird intent on guarding a threat- 
ened home nest. ‘ 

“T’ve my work outside,” she said with a vague head-nod to- 
wards the door of buffed buckskin. 

“Well, we'll have to arrange things a bit differently,” he 
quietly proclaimed as he seated himself at the table-end. 

She hoped, as she retreated toward the kitchen, that he would 
miss her. But she found time, despite her other duties, frown- 
ingly to inspect every dish that went in to him. She was, in 
fact, reveling in a sense of tension relaxed, of -escape from 
indeterminate issues, when the buckskin door swung open and 
Somer himself advanced companionably toward the willow 
rocker where Rorie sat with a blanket-wrapped baby on her knee. 

“T merely wanted to congratulate you on the broiled part- 
ridge,” he said as his casual eye wandered over that unexpectedly 
well-ordered room. ‘“They’re the best things I’ve sat down to 
since Antoine’s roast duckling down in New Orleans.” 

“T’m glad you liked ’em,” answered Rorie, bending lower over 
her feeding-bottle. And the intruder, at the same time, advanced 
a step or two and himself bent lower over the bundle on her knee. 

“Whose little deer-hunter is this?” he casually inquired. 

“Mine,” announced Aurora Mary. She uttered that mono- 
syllable, in fact, with a brusqueness that left him frowning and 
thoughtful. 

“Why don’t you nurse your baby?” he finally asked. Yet he 
proffered the question with a matter-of-factness that tended to 
translate the intimate into the abstract. It even surprised him 
a little that any such interrogation should cause her to color so 
duskily. 

“I do my own things in my own way,” was her combative 
retort. And Somer, detecting the depth of her embarrassment, 
promptly respected it. He turned back to the baby, studying 
it with the remote eye of well-meaning bachelorhood. 

“What’s the little fellow’s name?” he asked. 

“T call him Saggy.” 

He frowned over that, plainly puzzled. 
name for such a lovely child?” 


“Why such an ugly 








“If you're coming,” challenged the white-faced man. 


She softened at that, against her will. “It’s short for Sagas- 


tayo.” 

“And where or what does Sagastayo come from?” 

Aurora Mary quietly folded the blanket-end about the actively 
kicking small feet. 

“It’s a Cree word that means sunrise,” she explained. 

Somer pondered this a moment, no longer smiling. 

“Then he’s part Indian?” he suggested. 

Her face promptly darkened at that. 

“He’s as white as you are,” she retorted, tightening her 
guardian arm about the small bundle. 

“But what’s his full name?” persisted the intruder. 

“Sagastayo Martin Moyne,” she finally answered. 

“Then Moyne is his father’s name?” Somer offhandedly in- 
quired. 

“My name is Moyne,” she promptly corrected. A moment 
later, however, her face darkened at the thought of the possible 
misstep. 

“And his father’s name?” suggested the over-pertinacious Somer. 


“Coming? Of course I’m not coming,” announced Gail. 


She did not answer him at once, but she summoned up cour- 
age enough to meet his gaze. 

“Why are you pryin’ into my private affairs?” she demanded 
with defensive roughness. 

“Are you ashamed to talk about them?” 

He spoke firmly, but not unkindly. And it would have. been 
easier for her, she felt, if he had been less unruffled and urbane. 

“Jus’ why should you be so interested?” she challenged with 
a purely protectional show of resentment. 

“Because I’m so tremendously interested in you,” was his 
answer. “I rather wanted to be a real friend of yours.” 

That prompted her to sit for a moment or two in deep thought. 

“Then I guess the best way o’ bein’ friendly is not to be too 
curious about me and what I’ve been.” 

He laughed at that, easily and openly. 

“T refuse to think that badly of you,” he asserted. “I'll even 
go that one better and say that you’re a woman who refuses to 
think badly of herself.” 

For that, however, Aurora Mary evinced neo gratitude. 
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“You’ve got me pretty well figgered out, 
haven’t you?” she cloudily challenged. 

“You see,” explained Somer as he leaned 
against the rough-timbered window-sill, “I hap- 
pened to talk with Father Dumond about you, 
down at: the Landing. He said you were an 
extraordinarily fine woman.” 

“A fat lot he knows about me!” said the 
woman in khaki. Yet the flush that spread over 
her face did not altogether escape Somer. 

“He seemed of the opinion,” continued the lat- 
ter; “that you emulated the porcupine for purely 
protective purposes, if you get what I mean.” 

She gave him a quick glance, as though to make 
sure he was not secretly laughing at her. 

“I guess Father Dumond was rememberin’ that 
the first law of all religion is charity,” she said 
with her first touch of bitterness. 

“That’s interesting,” conceded Somer, “but en- 
tirely inaccurate. And whatever happens, we’re 
not going to quarrel. We've got to give and take, 
in this tangled-up life of ours, and I’ve been 
wondering, this last few minutes, just what you’re 
going to do with your future.” 

She did not answer him, at once, since she was 
busy at the moment in placing her baby in a 
roughly carved cradle of red pine and carefully 
covering it with the Indian-like blanket of flaming 
scarlet and yellow. 

“T guess I’ve got that pretty well worked out,” 
she finally observed. “You see, early next month 
I’m goin’ down to the City.” 

That brought a frown of perplexity to the lean 
brown face. 

“What city?” he asked, his eyes on the quietly 
rocked cradle. 

“New York,” answered Aurora Mary. She had 
the trick, Somer once more observed, of squaring 
her under-lip in her moments of belligerency. 

“And you'll take your child with you?” 

“Of course,” she proclaimed. And again he 
stood thoughtful. 

“Why do you want to go to New York?” he 
finally inquired. 

“JT want to better myself,” was her sullenly de- 
fensive reply. 

“And how do you propose to do that?” 

“Joan Caver and her father are takin’ me into 
their home,” she said, compelling her glance to 
meet his. 

“For any particular reason?” he asked, attribut- 
ing her momentary confusion to her modesty. 

“T happened to save Mr. Caver’s life this spring, 
an’ I guess he feels he owes me the chance 0’ 
gittin’ civilized.” 

“He would, naturally,” conceded Somer. “But 
wont you rather miss the freedom and openness 
and bigness of life down there among all the brick 
and mortar?” 

She found that question, apparently, none too 
easy to answer. 

“T’ve got to take my chance on that,” she 
guardedly replied. 

“Do you know much about that big city of 
ours?” 

“No—not much,” was the slightly dispirited 
answer. 

“In that case,” said Somer with an achieved matter-of-factness, 
“T’ll have to be your guide and mentor before the big migration. 
You'll be a tenderfoot, remember, in the land of the skyscraper, 
about the same as I’m a tenderfoot in the great open. spaces. 
So perhaps, by talking things over, we can make the going a 
little easier.” 

She was not, obviously, used to generosity like that, for there 
was a deeper light in the dusky eyes which she lifted to his face. 

“That’s uncommon kind of you,” she said, not without a touch 
of embarrassment, as she rose to her feet. 

“On the contrary,” retorted Somer as he stared at the lithe- 
limbed body in the smoke-stained khaki hunting-suit, “it’s much 
more selfish than you imagine.” 
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But Aurora Mary apparently failed to see any particular point 
in that proclamation. 


Chapter Six 


URORA MARY MOYNE, for reasons which she could not 

altogether define, found the ensuing week less exacting than 
she had expected. It even held its wayward hours of happiness, 
of happiness touched with unrest, for the camp-boss of Trail End 
was not yet entirely at peace with her own soul. But as opaline 
day succeeded opaline day, she felt less and less like a skater 
on thin ice. Confidence came back to her, like a fluttered bird 
back to its nest. 
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Her visitor, she saw, was learning to accept her, though she 
knew this was being done with reservations entirely his own. 
And she in turn was learning to key both speech and movement 
down to the unruffled sea-level of a sophistication which she in- 
terpreted as urban, as belonging to a great city that seemed to 
put its indelible markings on its children. She even, without quite 
knowing it, fell into momentary imitation of his speech and man- 
ner. 

What was more, she liked being with Somer. She liked his 
quietness and his air of dependability and his constrained en- 
thusiasms for the northern woods under their autumnal mantle of 
coloring, and his cool-eyed subservience to her as they set out, 
morning by morning, in search for the duck and partridge that 














“I hope, Annie 
Oakley, that we 
never get into a gun- 
fight,” he said as he 
watched her reload. 






abounded in the many- 
islanded lakes between 
her pine-clad hills. Yet 
he tired easily, she 
found, for he had 
brought with him from 
.the tropics a touch of 
malaria which he claimed 
to be getting rid of in 
thgt tonic northern air. 

Enticing as those crys- 
tal-clear autumn morn- 
ings were, Aurora Mary 
could never wander far 
from home, circling back 
like a wood-duck, as 
Somer put it, before her 
little babiche nest. would 
grow cold. Once, how- 
ever, they made a half- 
day of it and went out 
for deer, though it was 
Aurora Mary’s rifle that 
brought down their soli- 
tary buck, and her own 
broad brown shoulders 
that carried in the car- 
cass. 

“And I had the 
nerve,” observed Somer 
as he watched her so 
efficient-handed with-her 
hunting-knife, “to talk 
about tutoring you:” 

“This,” said the girl as 
she proceeded to quarter 
her kill, “isn’t goin’ to be 
of much use to.me on 
Fift’ Avenue.” 

“But ability is abil- 
ity,” maintained Somer, 
“in any quarter of the 
globe.” 

“Then I want to learn about the other 
things,” said the young woman with the 
bloodied forearm. 

“The other things,” he amended with a 
glance about the blue-misted hills, “that'll 
leave you uncommonly homesick for: this.” 

She turned and studied him with her habit- 
ually cloudy eye. 

“You still don’t seem crazy about me goin’ 
down to the city,” she reminded him. 

Somer sat down on a windfall and took 
out his tobacco-pouch. It seemed very 

. pleasant there, in the pellucid northern sun- 
light that made him think of a razor-blade wrapped in rose- 
leaves, indolently watching that ardent and vital figure with the 
ripples of. strength along the sun-browned shoulders, high-poised 
and muscular like a boy’s. 

“Tt’s not the city I’m opposed to,” he said as he struck a match 
and lighted his pipe. “It’s not the city, so much as the general 
idea of tearing life up by the roots. Transplanting people, you 
see, is even considerably harder than transplanting trees. And it’s 
wisest, as a general rule, to stick to one’s own environment. The 
Indian, for instance, would never be entirely happy along that 
Avenue you just mentioned.” 

“I’m not an Indian,” retorted Aurora Mary. 

“But you happen to have lived largely in the open,’ 
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argued 
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Somer. ‘And as some Frenchman has said, when we go away, we 
die a little.” 

“Well, I’m not longin’ to die in the backwoods.” 

“Of course you don’t,” conceded Somer. “But there’s a 
wrench in suddenly changing your world. It’s apt to leave you 
without rootage, and even wilt something out of your soul. And 
until you’ve established your new contacts and learned to fit into 
your new environment, it can leave you pretty lonesome.” 

“Other folks’ve done it,” maintained Aurora Mary. 

“Of course,” acknowledged Somer, realizing, even as she spoke, 
that this blind impulse of hers toward the splendor of life was 
not based entirely on reason and could not, accordingly, be argued 
over as an abstract problem. He might help her, but he could 
never change her. “What I want to do,” he went on, “is to make 
it a little easier for you, if I can. So let’s be level-headed and look 
around a bit and get at least halfway ready for the big jump.” 

She sat back, her brown face puckered with thought. 

“You mean I'll always be an outsider an’ they'll always laugh 
at me for the way I talk an’ dress?” 

His manner was cool, even though his intentions were merciful. 

“Well, since we’re going to Rome, let’s see if we can’t learn 
to do as the Romans do. Supposing we begin tonight, for instance, 
by dressing for dinner.” 

“How d’you mean, dressin’?” she demanded, puzzled. 

“As Joan would,” he explained. “As you'll have to do when 
you’re down there with the Cavers.” 

She sat, thoughtful-eyed, absorbing. his intention. 

“All right,” she finally agreed. “And for the love o’ Mike, jerk 
me up when I git talkin’ rough. I want to do it the other way, 
the way Joe does it, but you can’t swing into a new way o’ handin’ 
out language overnight.” 

“Tt all comes in time,” observed Somer, refusing to smile at the 
intensity which he detected in both her speech and her face. 


yer he caught an echo of that same intensity when, at the 
dinner-hour that evening, she appeared before him in a 
straight-lined frock of apricot-colored crépe-de-chine. He had 
no knowledge, at the moment, that it had been laboriously made 
over from a gown left behind by Joan, but he could see that it 
was ill-fitting and ill-suited to the ampler lines of the body that 
looked so buoyant and boylike in olive-green khaki. He could 
also see that she was only too painfully awaiting his verdict. 

“You’re a knock-out,” he valorously dissembled as she advanced, 
constrained and frowning, towards the table-end. But it disturbed 
him to discover that he liked her less in the raiment of civilization. 
She impressed him, for the first time, as awkward and self- 
conscious. Even the contrast between the Indian-brown tan of 
her neck and forearms and the creamy whiteness of her bared 
shoulders proved too abrupt to be lightly overlooked. It wasn’t 
until he drew out her chair for her that he realized how amazingly 
unfamiliar it all was to her, how prodigiously novel must seem 
that new réle. He already had reason to accept her as a woman 
of exceptional courage. But he noticed, to his surprise, that her 
hand was shaking a little as she unfolded her table-napkin. 

“What we’ve got to remember,” he said as he seated himself 
opposite her, “is that this is all relative, and never final. We talk 
about good form and bad form, but George Washington drank out 
of his saucer, and Nelson bit holes in his wineglass, and Amy 
Lowell used to smoke cigars. The main issue, it seems to me, is 
merely to be as honest and sincere as possible. But outside of 
that, society has carpentered together a sort of code, a code for 
its own comfort. Some of it may strike you as foolish, but most 
of it, you'll eventually find, is based on reason.” 

“Then lead me to it,” she said with her grim yet wistful ardor. 
But he was teased by a vague impression, as he watched her, that 
she was giving an imitation of Joan Caver, that the newer and 
more studied movements of her hands were like Joan’s, that her 
intonation, as she spoke with a deliberated new precision, was 
phantasmally like Joan’s. And he wondered, as he studied her 
in the wavering side-light from the open fire, if that was why he 
liked her, if that was why he was wringing a perverse sort of 
joy out of her momentary dependence upon him. 

“T guess,” said Aurora Mary as she thoughtfully transferred 
her fork from her left hand to her right, “that it’s more ’n a 
matter of table manners. I know the difference between a finger- 
bowl and a foot-bath. But it’s your whole way o’ livin’ and 
lookin’ at life that seems to count.” 

“Then let’s begin,” he reminded her almost sharply, “by not 
dropping our g’s.” 

She winced, but kept her temper under control. 
“It’s more your whole way of living and looking at life,” she 











The Wolf Woman 


dutifully repeated. And her color deepened a trifle at his diffident 
nod-of approval. 

“The trouble with me,” Aurora Mary went gropingly on, “is 
that all those other women have got a ten-year start o’ me. 
They’ve been able to go to schools and colleges where they learn 
things. It comes easy to them. They can do the right thing 
without thinkin’—without thinking—the same as I can tan a doe- 
skin or follow a forest trail, or get a camp-fire going in the falling 
rain.” 

“Don’t worry too much about those college girls,” averred 
the frowning Somer. “They’ve impressed me as knowing con- 
foundedly little. It’s mostly a matter of veneer. They’re sent 
to a fashionable school and get a few tags and tabs of what 
they regard as culture, with a smattering of Shaw and Wells and 
a mixture of calisthenics and Karl Marx and a fricassee of fudge 
and college-weekly slang, and a nut-sunde of prom-souvenirs 
and pennants, and a passion to start Little Theaters in abandoned 
barns. But they know about as much about life, actual life, as 
I know about the pliohippus fossils of America.” 

“Well, I want to get some of that veneer,” averred the un- 
smiling Aurora Mary. “I want to know how to go into a hotel 
and order a meal, the same as Joe would, and how to get un- 
dressed in a sleeping-car, and what you have to put on when you 
go to the opera-house, and how to wear clothes and walk into a 
room without falling over the furniture.” 

He was tempted to smile.at her solemnity. But his eyes, in the 
face of her earnestness, remained discreetly abstracted. He was 
even regretting, as he glanced at her in the wavering light, that 
she had not fallen into his hands when she was still a pliant and 
impressionable child, before she had drunk at those darker waters 
of life that left a vague undertone of bitterness in her ardency. 

“Then let’s buckle down,” he suddenly suggested, “and see what 
another ten days of real study can do to straighten out our 
problem.” 

“Another ten days,” she repeated, looking up from her plate. 
“Can you stay that long up here at Trail End?” 

“T’ve decided,” he replied with his enigmatic smile, “that an- 
other ten days up here is about the best thing that can happen 
to me!” 

“That’s great!” said the girl with the overardent eyes. But 
she was wondering, at the moment, just what Joan Caver would 
say. 
They were, indeed, a strange ten days to both Somer and his 
companion. It began with a hurried trip down to Duck Land- 
ing, where they gathered up what schoolbooks they could, elemen- 
tary textbooks that had been thumbed and frowned over by 
métis children in the mission-school, a geography without a cover, 
a dog-eared second reader, a Short History of America with its 
first ten pages missing, and a Spelling Book for Beginners with 
its margins generously decorated with berry-stains. 

It was not much, he remembered, that could be done in the 
time allotted, but he proposed to make the most of the ten days 
that remained to them. Aurora Mary, he found, could read a 
trifle better than he expected, but her penmanship was a weird 
and mysterious rite of her own, and her spelling betrayed a fixed 
inclination to stray from the narrow trail of authority. But once 
he realized she was too much in earnest to be laughed at, he proved 
incredibly patient with her. He taught her as he would teach a 
child. He showed her how to hold a pen and how to form her 
words a little closer after the fashion of the copybook. He per- 
suaded her to read aloud, page after page, from a faded blue 
copy of “Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” though she was much 
happier when they transferred their attentions to Anthony Hope’s 
“Prisoner of Zenda,” where in the excitement of the action she 
betrayed a tendency to disregard the bigger words and forget 
his repeated instructions as to intonation and accent. 

He taught her spelling, column by column, and opened her 
slightly bewildered eyes to the importance of grammar, and with 
the help of the dog-eared mission geography showed her that it 
was a rather big world that lay beyond Duck Landing and Gold- 


pan Portage. 


[N the evenings, with the open fire crackling before them, they 
talked of the city and its ways. His intention, during those dis- 
cussions, was to prepare her for her new world, to bring home 
to her a comprehension of the difference between life on the Little 
Winiska and life on the Hudson. But he was forced to smile at 
the artlessness of many of her questions, just as he was compelled 
to prick the bubble of many illusions. For he realized that her 
conception of New York was a purely romantic one, patched 
together from illustrated magazines (Continued on page 138) 
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A gain the humor, the tenderness 
—and the tragedy—which made 


great “The Green Hat.” 


And a 


new, amazing touch of the sublime. 


LARRIVAULT says that it is not given to every man to be 

allowed to love a good woman. And he says that it is not 
every man who goes on loving a good*woman even after she has 
rejected him with the clearest indications of finality. One gathers 
that his love for Sylvia was lofty and enduring. It was a high and 
unselfish love. It caused him distress, despair and humiliation. 
Nevertheless there was never a moment when he would not have 
died for her. In point of fact, he says, he almost did die for her 
more than once. 

Claude Macaulay Tarrant agrees substantially with the above. 
He too loved Sylvia; he too suffered distress, despair and humilia- 
tion. But being a soldier, he suffered them defiantly. Claude 
Macaulay Tarrant more than once cursed his fate. However, the 
motto of his family is and has always been, “Onward!” In the 
course of his unhappy suit Claude Macaulay Tarrant had frequent 
occasion to remind himself of that fearless and aspiring word. 
It was only by crying, “Onward!” that he could bring himself to 
run and fetch her a taxi with which to keep an appointment with 
some one else. One gathers that the exquisite and ill-fated Sylvia 
made a specialty of having appointments with some one else. 
Claude Macaulay Tarrant frequently spoke to her about that, but 
nevertheless he would not have hesitated to die for her. Nat- 
urally, being a soldier, it is his duty to die for something, but all 
the same it shows a lofty spirit. 

She married Hemmelwhite. There was, Clarrivault says, no 





earthly recson for marrying Hemmelwhite. No one had ever 
married Hemmelwhite before. No one will ever marry Hemmel- 
white again, may God rest his soul! This story will tell the 
truth about Hemmelwhite for the first time. 

On hearing the news of her engagement to Hemmelwhite, Tar- 
rant and Clarrivault were first incredulous and then indignant. 
They viewed the prospect of her marriage to Hemmelwhite with 
loathing and repulsion. The man’s Christian name, it appears, 
was Everard. Claude Macaulay Tarrant, who has suffered much 
from being called Claude, found it intolerable that Hemmelwhite 
should be able to get away with Everard. 

What they could do, they did. They protested against Hem- 
melwhite. They besought, they commanded, they threatened. 
They poured scorn and sarcasm upon Hemmelwhite. Clarrivault 
says he became baleful when he pronounced the name Hemmel- 
white. Tarrant, being a soldier, had a soldier’s gorge: It rose 
within him at the thought:of the man Everard. He asked Sylvia 
if she could imagine a more revolting way of passing the best 
years of her life than in being married to a man called Everard. 
One gathers that Clarrivault went even further. 

As a last resource they wired to Basil Prest to come and help 
them prevent the marriage. Basil Prest also loved Sylvia, but 
Clarrivault says that his love had not that lofty and enduring 
quality which made his, Clarrivault’s, love a thing remarkable 
and radiant. Prest’s was a proud and melancholy spirit. Fancy- 
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ing himself slighted by Sylvia, he had left for the Continent some 
months before her engagement to Hemmelwhite. He did not even 
answer Clarrivault’s wire 

The pair had not long returned from their honeymoon when 
Hemmelwhite revealed himself in his true colors. So disagreeable 
were those colors that Clarrivault says it is with difficulty he can 
bring himself to speak of the man. He insulted Clarrivault. 

The facts are as follows: Clarrivault lost no time in calling 

on Sylvia with a view to asking her how she had enjoyed her 
probably inferior honeymoon. On the doorstep he encountered 
Hemmelwhite. He mmel- 
white, who has the physique 
of a professional footballer, 
, Stared down at him offen- 
sively. Clarrivault, who is 
psychic, at once saw that 
Hemmelwhite did not like 
him. However, he kept his 
presence of mind. 

“How are you, Hemmel- 
white?” said he. 

“Why the devil should I 
tell you?” says Hemmel- 
white. 

Clarrivault says that it 
was impossible to answer 
that question. He did not 
answer it. One gathers that 
he maintained a discreet 
silence. 

“Well?” says Hemmel- 

white, staring at him un- 
pleasantly and fitting a 
latchkey intg the door. 
Clarrivault could see that it 
was Hemmelwhite’s imme- 
diate intention to open the 
door and slam it in his face. 
Seldom, if ever, had Clarri- 
vault felt a more urgent 
need for an idea. But none 
came. 

“Who d’you want to 
see?” says Hemmelwhite, 
opening the door. 

“Sylvia,” said Clarrivault. 

“Who?” says Hemmel- 
white. “I suppose you mean 
Mrs. Hemmelwhite.” 

“T suppose so,” says 
Clarrivault. One gathers 
that a pressing desire to 
give Hemmelwhite a black 
eye was more than balanced 
by the certainty that Hem- 
melwhite would give him 
two. 

“She’s out,” says Hem- 
melwhite. 

Clarrivault, who is psy- 
chic, knew, however, that Sylvia was not out. 

“And what’s more,” says Hemmelwhite, “she al- 
ways will be out—to you.” 

Clarrivault says it was with difficulty he kept 
his temper. He says he thought it wiser to play for time. Un- 
fortunately, while he was playing Hemmelwhite slammed the door 
in his face. Clarrivault then, apparently, did the manly thing. 
He rang the bell furiously. Whereupon the door was opened 
by a butler. Clarrivault says you could see at once that the 
butler was in a highly nervous condition. The butler looked class- 
conscious to a degree. 

“No hawkers wanted ’ere,” said the butler, and slammed the 
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Tarrant was for immediate action. His blood boiled. Being a 
soldier, however, he advised caution. They decided to telephone 
Sylvia. Clarrivault says that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that they were finally put through. They then lodged their com- 
plaint. Tarrant, being a soldier, lodged it first, and then Clarri- 
vault had a go. They did not abuse Hemmelwhite. In effect, 
they merely said: “The man is your husband. Very good. But 
does that give him the right to prevent us from having free 





Love in Eternity 


access to you? Are we living in England or in Turkey? Are 
we never again to be allowed to see you? Answer us!” 

Tarrant says he was deeply moved by the trembling brevity 
of Sylvia’s answer. He says her voice came through the tele- 
phone like the fluttering of wings. 

“He’s jealous!” she whispered. ‘“He’s insanely jealous. It will 
be better not to try and see me for a little while.” 

“But!” said Tarrant. “Look there!” said Clarrivault. 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Good-by, darlings!” 

Clarrivault says that words cannot describe what they felt. 


{7 
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“For God's sake, less noise!” said the 
voice. It came from Hemmelwhite, 
but it wasn’t Hemmelwhite’s voice. 


He was obsessed by an idea that he must seek out Hemmelwhite 
and ask him who he thought he was. He says he wanted to 
point out to Hemmelwhite that whereas a moderate and gentle- 
manly jealousy was a charming tribute to his wife’s loveliness, this 
insanely mean behavior bore all the earmarks of a nasty and sus- 
picious character. Claude Macaulay Tarrant, however, being a 
soldier, was for playing a waiting game. He also preached resig- 
nation and forgetfulness. 

One gathers that they then spent three weeks in trying to forget 
Sylvia and would have spent four but for the prohibitive price 
of champagne. Ruined in mind, body and credit, they emerged 
from that period of forgetfulness—and what, asks Clarrivault, 
what did they see? They saw Hemmelwhite and Basil Prest 


walking together arm-in-arm! 
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By Michael Arlen 


Clarrivault says they were stunned. They hadn’t even had 
an idea that Prest was back in town—and here he was hob- 
nobbing with Hemmelwhite! Tarrant took a very serious view 
of the situation. Prest was either with them or he was with 
Hemmelwhite. Prest must come out into the open and declare 
himself. 

Clarrivault says that it was with the utmost difficulty they per- 
suaded Prest to come out into the open, and even then they had 
to go and see him at his flat. Prest received them with a singular 
degree of calm. 























“Well!” said Tarrant. “Well, Basil, this is a fine thing!” 

“Have a drink,” says Prest. 

Clarrivault, who is psychic, instantly knew that Prest didn’t 
care if they had a drink or not. However, they coldly accepted 
a little something. 

“Fancy your being in town,” they said in effect, “and not even 
letting us know!” 

“T’ve been busy,” says Prest. 

Tarrant, being a soldier, felt it was high time to make a firm 
stand. “Ho!” says Tarrant. 

“Busy?” says Clarrivault. 

“With Hemmelwhite,” says Tarrant. 

“I’ve just been dining with him,” says Prest. 
too.” 


“We saw you!” 
“Good God!” 
“Good dinner, 
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“Ho!” says Tarrant. 

“That drink’s choking you,” says Prest. 
more soda.” 

Clarrivault, being psychic, knew that Prest was prevaricating. 

“Was Sylvia there?” he asked. 

“Of course,” says Prest. “Asked after you both. So did 
Hemmelwhite. In fact Hemmelwhite seemed to be quite hurt 
that you hadn’t gone to see them.” 

“That'll do!” says Tarrant. “Clarrivault tried to call, but 
Hemmelwhite as good as told him to go and boil his head.” 

“That’s right,” said 
Clarrivault. 

“You shouldn’t 
have taken him at 
his word,” says Prest. 
“Tt hasn’t really im- 
proved it.” 

“T suppose,” says 
Clarrivault, “that 
you'll be telling us 
next that you like 
Hemmelwhite.” 

“That’s my busi- 
ness,” says Prest. 

“Call him Everard, 
I suppose?” says Tar- 
rant. 

“No, Evie,” says 
Prest. 

“Prest!” said Clar- 
rivault in a terrible 
voice. “You know 
perfectly well that 
you can’t even stick 
the man.” 

Clarrivault says 
that the way Basil 
Prest grinned at that 
made him feel uncom- 
fortable. One gathers 
that it was a funny 
grin simply because 
there was nothing 
funny in it. Tarrant 
took grave exception 

to that grin. It was very far 
from the sort of grin that has 
made the British Empire what 
it is. 

“Stick Hemmelwhite?” 
said at last. “Why, 
grand man!” 


“Try another with 


Prest 
he’s a 


CCLARRIVAULT says that no 
sooner was Hemmelwhite’s 
door opened to them the follow- 
ing afternoon than he was seized 
by a profound depression. It is 
only with the utmost difficulty 
that he can bring himself to 
speak of the shock that awaited 
them. Tarrant was also dum- 
founded. Where was their Syl- 
via, their gay, their lovely, their 
glorious Sylvia? Where was 
youth, where was life, where 
: was loveliness? Where, alas! 
Who was this slender and melancholy wraith, this shadow in 
black? Was this Sylvia, this sad and shrinking phantom? Her 
wan loveliness stirred them so that they had to force their greet- 
ings. White and large-eyed and still, Sylvia was incomparably 
lovely. Her dark eyes shone with a sweet and unutterable sad- 
ness. Her slender hands were no more than white petals on the 
fur rug that covered her where she lay. 

Clarrivault says they did not dare ask what ailed her. They 
feared to hear. Such blanched looks, says Clarrivault, such 
unearthly slenderness—what could they denote but the fearful 
progress of some secret and relentless malady? 

“I’ve missed you so much,” she said, “so much!” 

“We too,” they said in effect, “have not been the same men 
since you were married.” (Continued on page 130) 














What You Want in Life 


By Booth Tarkington 


Spiritually 


Booth Tarkington lives in the heart of America. 


he has expressed, as no other writer now living, the per- 
sonal hopes and purposes and ideals of American people. 
It can be no mere coincidence that his home is close 
to the physical center of population of the United States. 


N our village there is a 

good fellow who has the 
habit of yearning for his 
neighbor’s goods. If he sees 
a cord of wood stacked be- 
side the barn next door, he 
says dreamily: ‘“Wisht that 
woodpile was in my back 
yard instead o’ the few lit- 
tle skimpy sticks I got 
there.” A new automobile 
dashing by him as _ he 
bumps along in his rusty 
little car stirs a pained 
wistfulness within him: 
“That there big © sedan 
would suit me a whole lot 
better than what I’m settin’ 
in!” And when the Lieu- 
tenant Governor made a 
speech at the county-seat 
and the crowd cheered him, 
our villager said gloomily: 
“Nobody ever elected me 
Lieutenant Governor!” 

He is not meanly en- 
vious; he would not de- 
prive his neighbor of a 
woodpile, or anybody of 
a new automobile; nor 
would he depose the Lieu- 
tenant Governor from of- 
fice; but he feels that he 
lacks many of the satisfy- 
ing things of life, and when 
he sees other people in 
possession of them he be- 
comes a little covetous. 
He believes, firmly, though 
rather vaguely, that veiled 
powers behind the universe 
(or perhaps behind our 
government) are not treat- 
ing him fairly according to 
his merits. 

In contrast to him, there 
is a villager of opposite 
disposition. This man 
looks with pity upon his 
neighbor’s woodpile; he 
despises almost all auto- 
mobiles except his own; 
and he thought the Lieu- 
tenant Governor wore an 
air of self-importance that 
was ridiculous. ‘“What’s 
a__ lieutenant governor 


amount to anyhow?” he 
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said. “They couldn’t get 
me to take that job for 
twice the salary. Look at 
him—got to be at every- 
body’s beck and call, run- 
ning all over the State 
making fool speeches to 
keep his party in office. 
No sir, I wouldn’t do it 
for three times what he 
gets; I’m too fond of being 
my own man.” 

Here his tone, vigorous 
but somewhat complacent, 
seems to reveal a convic- 
tion that his own man is 
more. satisfactory than 
anybody else’s own man. 
In fact, this is his feeling 
about everything that is 
his—about his business, his 
house, his automobile, his 
clothes, his dog, and espe- 
cially about his family, for 
he regards his wife and 
children as his most credit- 
able personal belongings. 
He brags of his wife, but 
always in her conjugal and 
subservient aspect—as a 
wife, not as a woman. He 
tells the other villagers 
what an excellent house- 
keeper she is, what an ex- 
pert in preparing his fa- 
vorite dishes, and how 
much credit she did him 
at the Renwick Agencies’ 
Convention at the State 
capital, where she was 
voted the Best Dressed 
Lady Member of Any 
Agent’s Family. “I tell 
you I felt mighty proud,” 
he says, when he describes 
this triumph. “Some of 
the agents from the big 
cities looked pretty cheap 
when that committee an- 
nounced who the prize had 
been awarded to and they 
realized none o’ their wives 
had got it. Yes sir, it’s a 
fact that the tears came 
right into my eyes.” 

When other people men- 
tion their children he does 
not listen long. “Well, you 
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kington’s books is 
love of the coun- 
try. “The fields, 
like great, flat 
emeralds set in 
new metal, were 
bordered with 
golden rod.” 
( The Gentleman 
from Indiana. ) 











take that boy of mine, now,” he will interrupt, chuckling thought- 
fully. “Only yesterday evening he came to me, and he says, 
‘Daddy, I got something I want to tell you.’ 

“ ‘Well, Bill,’ I says, ‘go ahead and shoot it. What trouble 
you got into now, Bill?’ 

“‘Well, it’s this, Daddy,’ Bill says. ‘I got a mark of one 
hundred in the arithmetic examination, and after school the 
class had a meeting and elected me President. I thought maybe 
you’d tell Mamma to let me invite ’em here to the house Satur- 
day afternoon for a meeting and maybe you’d show me how I 
ought to act when I preside over ’em.’ Conscientious, you see. 
Wants to do everything just right. But you take my two 
girls, now; they’re different from Bill. He’s all for arithmetic 
and science, but where they’re up at the top, it’s in the English 
courses. One of their teachers had Sunday dinner with us. ‘I 
been looking over your book-case,’ she says to me. ‘No wonder 
your girls get the highest marks in English. I understand it 
now,’ she says.” 


S° here are these two puzzling men: George Watkins, who 
is dissatisfied not only with his possessions, but indeed with 
almost everything (he is always compiaining of his children’s 
slow progress in school); and Francis Thompson, who finds 
anything belonging to him better*than anything belonging to 


anyone else. A stranger, listening to them, would believe that 
George Watkins is a poverty-stricken man with a stupid and 
recalcitrant family and that Francis Thompson is a person of 
affluence and high importance, with a family of sweet-natured 
geniuses. And yet the material difference between the two is 
not great: Thompson is not much “better off,” financially, than 
Watkins; the car Thompson brags of is only a repainted one 
five years old; and the Watkins children are not generally 
thought of inferior intelligence. Their school “averages” are 
about the same as those of the Thompson children. 

I have wondered sometimes, therefore, why George Watkins 
is so discontented with his life, while Francis Thompson is so 
well satisfied with his; and thus, one day, hearing Watkins 
grumbling enviously of Thompson, I asked him a question. 

“George,” I said, “would you change places with Francis 
Thompson?” 

He stared at me, surprised. “Me? Would I change places 
with Francis Thompson? What put that notion in your head?” 

“The thing you’ve just been saying, George. You said you 
wished you had Francis Thompson’s nerve.” 

“Yes,” George admitted. ‘“That’s what I said, and I meant 
it. To hear him talk you’d think he owned the earth. He does 


think he owns it, too! I wisht J could feel like that for a little 
while now and then.” 

“Well, if you could change places with him, you’d feel like 
that all the time. Wouldn’t you do it?” 

“Change places with him? No, I wouldn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cuz I wouldn’t want to be such a Goffrymighty fool! He 
thinks he’s the only whale in the ocean; and all he really is, 
he’s just a little tadpole in a frog marsh. I aint hankerin’ to 
be no such as that!” 

What George said made me wonder more than ever about the 
two men. If-George was correct, Francis Thompson’s satisfac- 
tion was a mere self-satisfaction to which he was not actually 
entitled—a fool’s paradise and not more desirable than George’s 
discontent, since none but fools would desire a fool’s paradise. 
Well, then, what was it that George did want in life? I tried 
to get the answer from him. 

“You wouldn’t change places with Francis,” I said, “and yet 
you were just now envying him what you called his ‘nerve.’ 
Doesn’t that mean you’d like to believe yourself as fine a man 
and as well off as he believes himself to be?” 

“I am as fine a man as he is,” George returned promptly. “But 
I don’t go around tryin’ to rub it in that I’m better’n every- 
body else. What Id like would be to be as big a feller and 
as well off as Francis thinks he is. I wouldn’t want to think 
I owned a big slice o’ the earth unless I did own it.” 

“But you would like to own a big slice of it?” 

“Certainly I would.” 

“What for, George?” 

Again he stared at me. “What for? Why, to own it!” 

“No,” I said. “You've already explained that what you really 
want is to think you own a big slice and to have your thought 
backed up by the facts. You want it backed up by the facts 
so that people wont think you’re living in a fool’s paradise, like 
Francis Thompson. What you want, therefore, is only to at- 
tain Francis Thompson’s present state of mind and have the 
rest of us believe that you’re justified in having it.” ° 

“What!” he exclaimed. “I want my own state o’ mind, not 
Francis Thompson’s nor anybody else’s!” 

“No,” I insisted. “Suppose you did own a big slice of the 
earth: What change would you make in your manner of living?” 

He scratched his head. “I’d build a summer kitchen onto 
the back o’ my house—I cal’late to do that anyway, next spring 
—and I’d buy that strip o’ pasture next to my wood-lot. I'd 
get me a new car, 1928 model, and ’'d—” 

“Ves,” I said.. “Things of no great moment that you'll prob- 
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ably do anyhow, George. You see, all that you really want in 
life is Francis Thompson’s state of mind backed up by the knowl- 
edge that no one can accuse you of its being based on delusion.” 

“T wouldn’t pester about no one accusin’ me of delusions,” he 
protested. “I wouldn’t fret much about what the rest of ’em 
said if I knowed myself that I had the goods.” 

“Well, it’s much the same thing,” I ventured to inform him. 
“If you owned the big slice and were the only person who knew 
that you owned it, much of your satisfaction would lie in the 
fact that you could prove your ownership if you wanted to. 
Prove it to whom? To the rest of us, of course. And you'd 
have some satisfaction, too, in the power you’d have over the 
big slice;—you’d enjoy feeling that you could have it plowed 
up or do whatever you liked with it. But what you really want 
it for is the feeling you’d have if you owned it; and that feeling 
—the feeling itself, George—is precisely what Francis Thompson 
already has without owning the big slice. So the question that 
now arises in my own mind, George, is whether the feeling you 
yearn for is worth having.” 

“T don’t foller you,” George said coldly; and, as he seemed 
somewhat wearied by the conversation, I departed and left him 
to proceed on his way alone. I felt that I had obtained the 
correct answer to one question that had been puzzling me: I 
now pretty well understood what George Watkins did want in 
life; but another problem was left in its place. “In the last 
analysis,” he wanted only what Francis Thompson already had. 
Therefore, what George asked of life was a thing he really 
despised.. Was he right to despise it, and, if he was, what 
should he want in life? 

For we all do want something; we all do seek something, even 
though we do not know what we seek. Some of us, like George, 
think it is a strip of pasture, or an addition to the house, or a 
new automobile.. But if George got these things he wouldn’t 
stop seeking, and neither do we when we get the material things 
we think we want. We are always mistaken in thinking that 
what we want (“in the long run’’) is anything material. 

Before Christmas the child believes that: the new sled and 
skates to be found upon the brilliant tree will bring him perma- 
nent happiness; but in a little while he has begun to look for- 
ward to the Fourth of July, ever seeking happiness ahead. The 
man whose salary is eighteen hundred a year may think that 
what he wants in life is ten thousand a year; but he still seeks 
something else, even if he becomes the richest man in the world. 
Our plutocrats with five millions a year may not care for more 
money; but they are as restless as anybody. There are no plateaus 
where one rests content with life because of material- opulence. 


I HAD tried to explain to George Watkins that we want not 

things but feelings; and that he was only trying to obtain from 
life a feeling that Francis Thompson already had; yet here i 
was not quite accurate. For Francis was still going on trying 
to add to his possessions and to improve them; he bought a 
more expensive automobile not three weeks after George and I 
were talking about how he bragged of the old one. Evidently 
then, even he was not satisfied with the feeling he had; it was 
not enough to content him; he thought he wanted more of it; 
and so, like the rest of us, he went on seeking. 

Therefore, I had to conclude that not only do we fail to ob- 
tain what we want in life if we think we want material things, 
since the things (if we de-succeed in getting them) never satisfy 
us for long; but we also fail to obtain enough of. the feeling we 
seek if that feeling depends on material things. That is to say, 
we must (of our natures and because of our destiny) seek to 
obtain a feeling, and yet the feeling that most of us strive to 
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obtain is unobtainable, because it depends upon material things 
This appears to be a law; and its wisdom is easily apparent, 
since if we could get what we want we should cease to progress. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a kind of folly in us, and a denial 
that we are thinking beings, if we perpetually set our hearts 
upon getting a feeling that we can’t get. 

Then, with this humanly rather discouraging thought in mind, 
I began to wonder if there could be any permanently satisfactory 
feeling that we could get. In other words, what we want in life is 
inevitably a feeling: What, then, is the best feeling we can get? 

Oddly enough, I had just reached this point of inquiry when 
a man began to talk to me about it. He is an old bachelor, an 
ancient friend of mine who sometimes stops for a day or two in 
our village as he motors down out of the mountain resorts in 
mid-autumn. ‘My same old round,” he said dismally, as we 
sat by the fire in the lounging-room of the small hotel we have 
here. “Summer on the Cape; September and October in the 
mountains; now I’ll go back home to my factory until February; 
then I’ll go south as usual and come back in May to go down 
to the Cape again. Year after year I do the same thing, always 
boring myself to death and wondering why I do it. It’s cer- 
tainly not what I want in life.” 

“Tsn’t it?” I asked. “You're well off and you haven't a tie 
in the world. You can do absolutely what you please. Hence 
I should say that what you do is precisely what you wish to do.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said gruffly. “I used the phrase 
‘what I want in life.’ You probably didn’t notice that.” 

“Yes, I did. It’s something I’ve been thinking about lately.” 

“You have?” he said. “You surprise me. If you’ve been 
thinking about it, I don’t see how you can suppose that the 
lonely life I lead could be what any sane man would want.” 

“Tt isn’t? Then what do you want?” 

“IT want what every man wants,” he said. “I’ve always wanted 
it. I’m fifty-five and I want exactly the same thing I wanted 
when I was thirty.” 

“What is it?” 

He sighed, looking at the fire. “I want a wife and children 
and my own fireside; I want a home like other men’s homes. 
That’s what all of us lonely old bachelors want in life, of course.” 
Here he waved a melancholy hand to check me, as I was about 
to interrupt him. “Wait,” he said. “I know what you're going 
to say; you’re going to ask me, since that is what I want, why 
I haven’t got it. Well, the reason may surprise you, and I’m 
not even sure you'll believe it.” 

“Tl try to,” I told him. “What is it?” 

Upon this it seemed to me that almost he was going to blush. 
He coughed, laughed with obvious embarrassment, coughed 
again, and finally spoke. “It’s this. I’ve never been able to spoil 
the dream that’s always in the future for an unmarried man.” 

“What dream?” 

Again he coughed uncomfortably; then he made sounds as of 
a shy and feeble giggling. “Well, you might define it as moon- 
light. and romance. When a man’s married, moonlight and 
romance are all over for him. As long as he remains single, 
they’re still ahead of him. I haven’t married because I’ve never 
yet been able to give up the prospect of ’em. You understand?” 

But now it was my turn to cough, for I:-had to cover the 
embarrassment of receiving so strange and pitiable a confession. 
“Let me be sure I get your meaning. You say that what you 
want in life is your own fireside with a wife and children, but 
that you’ve never been able to have these things because you 
couldn’t bring yourself to abandon the prospect of ‘moonlight 
and romance.’ ” 

“Ves,” 
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“That is,” I went on, “you really mean you couldn’t ever bring 
yourself to settle down to the married life you think you really 
want, because, if you did, the preliminary period of courtship 


would be all over. In other words, you’re like a hungry man 
who has a savory dish set before him but can’t bring himself to 
eat it because if he did he would miss the pleasure of smelling 
it?” 

“I suppose so,” my friend assented gloomily. “And because, 
if he ate it, he might afterward see another dish he’d wish 
he’d eaten instead. It isn’t so simple as you seem to think.” 

“It’s simple, though, to see that you’re mistaken when you 
say what you want in life is your own fireside. If you really 
wanted that, you’d choose it instead of what you have chosen, 
which is to keep ‘moonlight and romance’ ahead of you so long 
that now, if you got the moonlight, it would cost you an attack 
of rheumatism.” 

“TI don’t care,” he returned doggedly. “Foolish as it may seem. 
it’s the same thing with nine old bachelors out of ten; and 
they’ll tell you so, if they’re as honest as I am. And if, as 
you say, I’m mistaken in thinking I know what I want in life, 
I’m only in the same boat with most of the other people in the 
world. How many of us know what we really want, anyway? 


“NY quite so long ago 

as a generation, 
there was no _ 
giant here, no beaving, 
grim) city; there was but 
@ pleasant big town of 
neighborly people..... 
But there was a spirit 
abroad in the land—Big- 
ness. And that god 
wrought the panting 
giant.”’ (The Turmoil. ) 


What’s more, if we do know what we want, we don’t get it. 
You never in your life saw anybody who was really satisfied 
with what he had—not any able-minded person, anyhow.” 

“You don’t know any happy people, then?” 

“Yes, I do,” he said.» “My young second-cousin Mary is the 
happiest person I’ve ever known. She has four healthy children 
and a healthy, prosperous husband. One has only to glance at 
her to see that she’s positively rosy! And yet one evening I 
dropped in there and found her looking like a bleached and 
wrinkled old woman. - Her oldest boy had come home from 
school with a high temperature and the doctor said he had 
diphtheria. Mary was almost in a state of collapse; yet, when 
the boy recovered, she was as rosy as ever; so I saw that her 
happiness was only a fool’s paradise after all, and that she 
managed to live in it by closing her eyes as tightly as she could. 
That is, she’s happy only by refusing to think about what may 
happen at any moment and what must inevitably happen 
eventually, anyhow. Her rosy happiness has got to end in a 
calamity, because that’s an order of nature: she and her chil- 
dren and her husband have every one got to die some day, and 
her happiness depends on their all living on forever just as they 
are, in health and good spirits. (Continued on page 94) 
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world of race-tracks. 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


LARRY: the dog-hustler, sat on the edge of the bed in his 
B. V. D.’s, and looked at the Whining Kid with a mixed 
expression from which all elements of either friendship or admira- 
tion were notably absent. 

“Good-by!” he said suddenly. 

Sharkey Tyler, better known as the Whining Kid, was bent 
over the dresser, lovingly pressing a pair of black-and-white 
checked trousers with a small electric iron. He too was dressed 
only in underclothing. He turned and looked at Larry surprisedly. 

“Where you goin’?” he asked. 

Larry drew deeply on a cigarette and exhaled deliberately. 

“Tt aint me that’s goin’,” he explained gently. 

The Whining Kid paled. ‘“What’s this?” he asked aggrievedly. 
“What are you handin’ me?” 

“Pass-out check,” said Larry. “A one-way ticket from here 
to the street. You’re through here, Kid. Wrap yourself up in 
that trick suit o’ yours and get the air.” 

“Ah, Larry!” the Kid whined. “Have a heart, will ya? Give 
a guy a chance! Where’ll I go?” 

“Out!” said Larry positively. ‘You been layin’ up here in 
my room for ten days now, and your time’s up. I been carryin’ 
you long enough. What do you think I am? [I go out and 
hustle for a livin’, and all you do is lay here in my bed, and 
smoke my cigarettes, and shave with my razor, and dust your 
mug off with my talcum powder, and tell me what you’d of done 
at Saratoga last summer if the dicks hadn’t chased ya. If you 
think I’m hustlin’ around town freezin’ my ears off in hallways 
to carry you till the snow melts, you’re wrong.” 

Larry fared forth each day arrayed as a teamster. Concealed 
about his person he carried a neck-piece of phony fur. Walking 
the street near a ferry or railroad station, he made it his business 
to spot an open-faced outgoing sucker, draw him furtively into 
a hallway, and convince him that the two-dollar strip of care- 
fully combed cat-fur there warily and briefly displayed was a 
valuable piece recently stolen and for sale at a bargain. The 
price was anything from a hundred and fifty down to five dollars. 
Less than five Larry would not accept. Larry had pride. He 
was a veteran expert in this semi-larcenous profession known 
as dog-hustlin’, and he had his standards. 

“T tried to give you a chance to pick up a dime or two at this 
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Here is a “character” and a new one—the first 
of several who will be brought to you, by Mr. 
McNutt, from that thrilling, enchanting 


racket of mine,” Larry. went on bitterly, “but no! You wouldn't 
put on a suit o’ old clothes and go hustlin’ for what you could 
get. The only way anybody’ll ever get you out o’ that trick 
checked suit o’ yours is to burn it off ya and scatter the ashes 
in a high wind.” 

“It’s my front!” the Kid explained in an injured tone. 
don’t expect me to ditch my front, do ya?” 

“Ah, it’s your back and both sides, too!” Larry said scorn- 
fully. “It’s all you got. Just that trick suit and them button 
shoes with the cloth tops, and a hot-weather hat and that light 
tan benny with them pearl buttons the size of a half-grown 
saucer. Why don’t ya pick out a racket an’ start hustlin’ like 
the rest of us?” 

“I got a racket,” the Kid said plaintively. 
Larry. The only trouble is—” 

“I know,” Larry interrupted him irritably. 
but you can’t work at it. Just a rose-bush with no garden to 
grow in. You're barred off every race-track in the country, but 
you're still followin’ the horses. When the horses go south in 
the winter, you jump your board-bill up on Fifty-eighth Street 
and move in on me. You aint been in sight of a track for so 
long you’d think a badge was a bouquet if you saw one. Still 
the racin’ game is your racket, an’ you wont hustle at anything 
else. That’s all right by me, Kid. Live your own life in your 
own way. I’m tellin’ ya, though, you’re through sleepin’ in my 
bed, and you’re through smokin’ my cigarettes, and you’re through 
nickin’ four-bit pieces and dollar bills and finifs off my bank-roll.” 

The Whining Kid shrugged. “All right!” he said resignedly. 
“If you feel that way about it, Larry, I’m sorry. You'll find you 
spoke out o’ turn. I had somethin’ comin’ up in a few days I was 
goin’ to let you in on, but if you're goin’ to be tough—” 

“Say, all you’ve got comin’ up in a coupla days is day after 
tomorrow’s appetite!” Larry said viciously. “All you was goin’ 
to let me in on was your half o’ the check fer dinner. Wrap 
that trick scenery o’ yours around your bones, now, and give it 
the breeze, and when you meet me around town after this, cut 


“You 


“You know that, 


“You got a racket, 


me dead, see? We're washed up. I don’t owe you anything but — 


a grudge, an’ I’m payin’ that now. What you owe me I aint 
never goin’ to get, so that’s off the books. Good-by!” 
Larry took a final deep drag from his cigarette, flipped away 







the butt, eased down under the covers, and turned a hostile back 


to the Whining Kid. 

The gesture was no novelty to the Whining Kid. He had 
been insulted by experts. Larry’s ultimatum was merely the last 
of a long series. The Kid was not really worried. He had no 
friends and no money, but he still retained a front. As long 
as he could keep that, hope lived in him. To be sure, it was a 
front no one but a race-track tout would have worn at any place 
other than a fancy-dress ball. The suit was a black-and-white 
check with pockets seemingly designed by a drunken tailor suffer- 
ing from a new art complex. The shoes were patent leather, 
with pointed toes, thin soles, buttons and light gray cloth tops. 
The overcoat was a light tan with pearl buttons that would have 
made an old-time costume-monger goggle-eyed with envy; the 
hat was a sporty light gray with a multi-colored band, in the bow 
of which stuck a small red-and-green feather. 

The Whining Kid was a short half-pint of humanity, but 
arrayed in that front he could walk down Broadway accompanied 
by a pink-and-blue elephant and attract his share of attention. 
That front was the Whining Kid’s armor, his uniform, his plume, 
his sword and shield, the badge of his calling and the proof to 
himself and others that he was not a bum. With that front he 
could face the world, angle for suckers, look coppers in the eye, 
and shed insults as a tin roof sheds water. Protected by that 
front, he was an arrogant, cocky little hustler, who would, if not 


At his elbow stood a de- 
tective of his acquaint- 
ance. “Now, now!” 
he chided. “Little boy 
mustn't. Papa spank!” 


stopped, swagger 
confidently into the 
White House, give 
the President a 
good thing in the 
fourth at Bowie, 
and do it all with 
the patronizing air 
of a philanthropist busy at his pet charity. 
Stripped of that front, he was just a scared 
little undersized mouse of a man adrift in 
a world of fierce and hungry cats, and with 
never a hole in sight. 

He dressed himself deliberately, achieving arro- 
gance as he donned the front. By the time he had 
slipped on the topcoat, adjusted his necktie, ar- 
ranged the hat at a satisfactory rakish angle and 
surveyed the result in a mirror, he was in a mood 
to feel sorry for poor Larry, who was throwing him 
out. With his hand on the door-knob, he turned 
and spoke. 

“T wont hold this against ya, kid,” he said gen- 
erously to the figure on the bed. “Any time you're 
on the nut an’ I’m ridin’ high and you need a little 
somethin’, why—ah—” 

“Good-by!” Larry said positively, without turning 
his head. “Slam the door when you go out, so I'll be 
sure you’re gone!” 

The Whining Kid smiled pityingly, shrugged as one 
who ignores an insult offered by a peevish child, opened 
the door and passed out into the hall 

The winter wind cut through the Whining Kid’s gaudy 
front and carried a chill to the marrow of his bones. 
He shivered and drew his head down turtlewise into the 
scant protection of his coat-collar. As he passed the 
corner, he looked longingly into a restaurant window 
and frisked his pockets with swift fingers. The search 
yielded a handkerchief, a paper of matches and a pen- 
knife. That was all. 

He stood there for a moment irresolute, wondering 
where to make a breakfast touch. 

“Things aint breakin’ right for me,” he muttered un- 
easily. “I feel jinxed!” 

Two girls passing looked at him and giggled. 

“You advertising something?” one of them asked, mockingly 

“Ah, go chase yourself!” the Whining Kid said sullenly. It 
wasn’t much of a retort, and he knew it, but cold and hungry 
as he was, he could conjure no better. 

“He forgot to wind up his calendar,” the second girl sug- 
gested as a hypothesis. “It must ’a’ run down on him about 
last August, and he don’t know it’s stopped yet.” 

“Yah!” said the Kid, shivering. “You're a wise moll, 
aint ya?” 

“I may be dumb,” the girl called back over her shoulder, 
“but nobody ever caught me wearin’ a bathin’-suit to a snow- 
storm.” 

“Yah!” the Kid sneered weakly. 
a nifty, huh?” 

The two girls walked on, laughing. 
after them thoughtfully. 

“Razzin’ my scenery,” he muttered. 

A rapt expression indicative of the birth of a hunch ap- 
peared on his small crafty face. 

“The front!” he muttered to himself. 
with me. No wonder I can’t get a break! 
front in a snowed-in town, and it wont work for me. 
what’s ailin’ me!” 

He lowered his head, crossed Broadway and walked rapidly 
west in the general direction of the Hudson River. 


“T guess you think that’s 


The Kid stood staring 


“That’s what’s wrong 
I got a hot-weather 
Say, that’s 
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“All right,” he muttered. “If I can’t get me a front to fit 
with this Santa Claus weather, I'll get me a climate to fit my 
front. That’s what’s keepin’ me on the pavement! How’d they 
expect a guy to hustle in a snowbank with a Palm Beach front?” 


“ A CCORDING to our check,” said the chief steward of 
‘ the Florida-bound Ontagon, conferring with his assist- 
ant a day and a half out of New York, “we served two hun- 
dred and thirty-one people at dinner last night, and the purser’s 
list shows two hundred and thirty passengers on board. Some 
overdue duck with a lame wing is ridin’ south with us.” 

“T’ll bet I can shoot him out of the flock for you with one 
guess,” the assistant said, grinning. “Have you made that 
little mug with the trick checked suit and the cloth-topped 
shoes? Looks like an ex-jock. He was kibitzing around the 
poker game in the smoking-room last night when we were 
in there.” 

“Um,” said the steward. “I noticed him.” 

“T’ll bet he’d jump overboard and ride a shark ashore if 
a detective showed up on deck.” 

“T’'ll not bet any of my good money against that guess.” 

“You'd better not,” the assistant chortled. “He’s the extra, 
all right. I can tell by the way he eats. Say, that little 
pound and a half of people chewed his way clear through the 
menu twice last night and went away with a hungry look in 
his eye.” 

“Shoo him in here,” said the steward. “We'll shake him 
and find out what falls off.” 

The assistant: went out, returning after a few minutes accom- 
panied by the Whining Kid, revictualed and revitalized. 

“Your name,” said the steward, “is—ah—” 

“Sharkey Tyler,” said the Whining Kid pertly. ‘“How’s that 
for a moniker, Chief? If you can’t spell it, don’t fret. I'll 
give you an easier one.” 

“Tt’ll do,” said the steward dryly. 
occupying, Mr. Tyler?” 

“T don’t stick to any special one,” said the Whining Kid. 
“T shop around.” 

“Where did you sleep last night?” the steward inquired. 

“J didn’t,” said the Kid. “I was up in the smoking-room 
watchin’ the poker game till about five o’clock this mornin’.” 

“You haven’t been to sleep?” the steward asked. 

“Sure, I have!” said the Kid. “I got my health to think of. 
Some nature-lover got up about five-thirty to look at the 
sunrise from on deck. No use seein’ a good bed ride empty 
that time o’ the mornin’, is there, Chief? I got in three or 
four hours.” 

“What are you ridin’ on, kid?” the steward asked with a 
change of tone. 

“The Ontagon,” said the Kid. 
tub, aint it?” 

“That’s enough of that line,” said the steward sternly. 
on, now. What have you got on you?” 

“A suit o’ clothes,” said the Whining Kid. 
like it?” 

The steward frowned. “You know what they do to stow- 
aways down in Florida when we turn ’em in?” 

“Sure!” said the Kid. ‘About three months, aint it? Listen, 
now, Chief. You wouldn’t want to be tough on a guy that’s 
had a bad break, would ya? I wouldn’t want to go ashore and 
squawk about the hootch that you’re peddlin’ on this boat. An’ 
then there’s that game up in the smokin’-room. That’s none 
o’ my business, is it? Sure, it aint. Why should I go ashore 
down in Florida and smear your act?” 

“You wouldn’t get far with the squawk,” said the steward. 

“Maybe not,” said the Kid. “You never know, though, when 
a beef is goin’ to be heard. I can make a lot of noise when 
I try. Why make trouble? That’s the way I feel about it.” 

“J don’t want to be hard,” the steward said. “If you’ve got 
about fifteen bucks in your pants that you want to donate to 
some worthy charity, why—” 

“Chief,” said the Kid earnestly, “I aint got a dime. No 
kiddin’. I'll stand a frisk if you think I’m stallin’ ya.” 


‘THE steward sighed. “Lit on board clean like a seagull, eh?” 
he said sadly. “I’ve had ’em try to fix me with a five-dollar 
bill, but you’re the first one that’s taken a shot at the first-class 
racket with nothin’ but nerve. Suppose I forget what I know? 
Where are you going to sleep tonight?” 

“T aint proud,” said the Kid. “You got an extra bunk here 
in your cabin, aint ya?” 


“What stateroom are you 


“That’s the name of this 
“Come 


“How do you 





“Front” 


“I sometimes work late,” said the steward sarcastically. “Are 
you sure I wont disturb you?” Pi 

“Don’t be that way,” said the Kid. 
paid, you know.” 

“Oh,” said the steward, “am I?” 

“You're goin’ to get more dough out o’ me than any stow-* 
away ever stood for,” the Kid said impressively. 

“Yeah?” said the steward skeptically. 

“Absolutely!” said the Kid. “Listen! 
for nothin’.” 

“No?” said the steward. “Strikes me you're goin’ south for 
about as near nothing as any bag that ever rode this boat.” 

“I know something,” said the Kid earnestly. “At the Miami 
track. There’s a boat-race comin’ off there, an’ I’m the only 


“You’re goin’ to get 


I aint goin’ south 


outsider that knows anything about it. It’s all fixed. It’s a 
shoo-in, see? An’ I’m goin’ to give you the winner.” 
“You generous old thing!” said the steward. ‘“That’s what 


I get for my end, huh? All right, let’s have it.” 

“Tl give it to you,” said the Kid, “after I get ashore. All 
you got to do is put down a little bet for me.” 

“T bet for you!” said the steward slowly. “Listen, son, are 
you sure that’s all I got to do? I don’t have to swim the 
Atlantic with an anvil under each arm?” 

“I got to have something, aint I?” said the Kid in an injured 
tone. 

“Listen!” said the steward. “You give me a winner, and 
I'll play ten for you; and if the goat don’t come in, I promise 
you a beatin’ that will make you think the World War was a 
cozy-corner petting-party.” 

“It’s in!” the. Kid assured him. “Didn’t I tell ya?” 

“You did!” said the steward. “Now, listen! You get your 
ride and you get ten bet for yourself. For the rest of this 
trip, suppose you just try to fade out a little and give us an 
imitation of a human being. Don’t try to scrape off any of these 
gilt letters you see around on the doors, because they aren't 
really gold, and you couldn’t sell them.” 

“One thing more,” said the Kid. “Let me have some ciga- 
rettes, will ya? I hate to go around borrowin’ fags off people 
all the time. It makes me look cheap.” 

“Give this lizard some cigarettes,” the steward said dazedly 
to his assistant; and then to the Whining Kid: “Boy, if your 
nerve and my brains ever get matched up in one man, he'll be 
king of the world by the time he’s twenty. How do you do it?” 

“Front,” the Kid explained cockily. “That’s all you need.” 


HALF an hour after descending the gangplank at Miami, 
the Whining Kid met Eddie Moran, a fellow-tout, and 
an object of interest to the Eyes—as the half-world of the 
race-track call detectives. 

“When d’ja get in?” Eddie asked. 

“Just off the boat,” said the Whining Kid. 

“Off an’ on,” said Eddie glumly. “I got my orders this 
morning. Out o’ town by sundown or in the can by dawn. 
Ya gotta work fast here, Kid. The Eyes are everywhere, an’ 
once they make ya, you’re gone.” 

“Listen,” said the Whining Kid: “if you’re blowin’ tonight, 
give me one o’ your chumps, will ya? I gotta have one more’ 
lay to cover that fifth race and make sure o’ supper money 
tonight. There’s only four horses go in that heat, an’ I got 
three of ’em laid. The steward, the chief engineer and the 
surgeon o’ that tub I come down on are bettin’ ten apiece for 
me, so if I can get one more, I'll have a bet on all four 
horses, an’ my supper money’ll be in.” 

Eddie considered. “Did you ever know Bull McCulty?” he 
asked. 

“Out 
steerer?” 

“Sure!” said Eddie. “That’s the guy. He’s in the real-estate 
racket down here, and way high in the money. Don’t know if 
you can do anything with him or not. The boys been knockin’ 
him over pretty fast for the last couple o’ months. He must 
‘a’ gone for twenty or thirty G’s already.” 

“Right,” said the Whining Kid hopefully. “Le’ me _ see; 
now. In that fifth race, I got the steward bettin’ on Dellama, 
the engineer down on Sour Attorney, an’ the surgeon playin’ 
Hardmint. There’s only one other goat runnin’ in that heat? 
Great King. I'll get hold o’ Bull McCulty an’ see can I get 
him to lay Great King for me. If I get the card covered, 
eat tonight.” 

“Great King!” said Eddie scornfully. “You got a nervé 
This Bull McCulty’s a chump for the track mob, but he doe 
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know a little somethin’. 
an’ never will. 
special, that one.” 

“Tl give Bull the old one,” said the Whining Kid confidently. 
“Tell ’im it’s a shoo-in. Where do I find him?” 

Eddie directed him to McCulty’s office on Flagler Street, 
and bade him a gloomy farewell. 

“Whatever you get here, you'll have to get quick,” he warned 
him. “The first Eye that makes you'll route you out o’ town, 
an’ can you if you don’t lam. A lot o’ the mob who overstayed 
their time are out in the jungle now with a ball an’ chain on 
the hoof, makin’ good roads out o’ bad ones.” 

_“All I want’s a pocketful o’ supper money,” the Kid assured 
him. “If they chase me after I’m fed, I'll move happy.” 

However, he heeded Eddie Moran’s warning to stay off Flagler 
Street until the plain-clothes men had left for the race-track, and 
it was after one-thirty in the afternoon when he appeared at 
Bull McCulty’s office. Advised, as he had been, that the one- 
time Chicagoan was high in the money, the Whining Kid was 
nevertheless amazed by the magnificence of the street floor estab- 
lishment. Within were great leather chairs and lounges for the 
comfort of prospective customers. In the center of the large 
main office a fountain spouted. There were ferns and small 
palms in concrete pots. Sleek young men were impressively 
busy at desks of expensive appearance. 


Why, Great King’s never won a race 
Everybody knows that. He’s an eight-pole 
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“It’s all right, isn’t it?” the girl asked anxiously. 
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“There isn't anything wrong, is there?” 


The Whining Kid drew a deep breath and whistled softly. 
“The Bull must be up there in the real jack,” he said to him- 
self. “It’s good I got the right front to tackle this joint. A 
bum’d never get both feet inside the door here.” 

He adjusted his tie, twitched his hat a bit more to the right, 
threw back his shoulders and walked in. When he inquired 
for Mr. McCulty, a sleek young man in knickerbockers directed 
him to another sleek young man in knickerbockers who was 
engaged in earnest conversation with a young lady. 

The Whining Kid approached the pair. 

“But my dear young lady,” he heard the second sleek young 
man say somewhat impatiently, “I can’t do anything about it. 
The payment is due, and if you don’t make it, why—” 

He looked up and saw the Whining Kid standing expectantly 
near. There was evidence in his expression that he welcomed 
the interruption. 

“Just a moment,” he excused himself to the young lady. And 
then to the Whining Kid: “Yes sir. What can I do for you, sir?” 

“T want to see McCulty,” said the Whining Kid. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said. “He’s not in today. I’m his secretary. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Don’t stall me,” the Whining Kid blustered. “I’m a friend 
of McCulty’s, see? You tell him I’m here, and he’ll see me, 
all right.” 

“He’s not in,” the sleek young man (Continued on page 100) 
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Clifford, flourishing a bottle, was delivering himself of an 
oration on freedom and manhood, and leading up to his 
favorite toast, “Here’s to crime!" when Myra appeared. 


Illustrated by 
John La Gatta 


[_ TITLE Myra Peaslee looked up from 
her schoolbook and made little motions 
with her lips. As a bird sips and throws its 
head back and beats its beak together,— 
saying grace perhaps,—so Myra drank from 
the fountain of knowledge. 

While her lips rehearsed what she should 
say to the teacher, her vague eyes fell 
upon Clifford Todd, and she forgot the thrill 
of memorizing her Latin conjugation. Her 
eyelids closed upon an almost swooning 
stare of mingled horror and adoration. 

Myra was at the head of the class. Clif- 
ford was halfway to the foot. Myra 
loathed everything Clifford did, yet loved 
him all the more. She was troubled about him, 
and her heart and her head warred over 
him ceaselessly. 

But Clifford was not in the least troubled 
about Myra. He detested her and let it go 
at that. The only attention he ever paid 
her was to taunt her now and then with 
being the teacher’s pet and the leader in 
all her classes—as if those two lofty honors 
were things to be ashamed of. 

While he disliked all girls, especially his 
three sisters, Clifford’s abhorrence of the 
sex was concentrated in his hostility toward 
Myra Peaslee. She was prim and proper, 
even in her play. She always knew her 
lessons, and she never lost her temper. But 
Clifford’s chief grudge against her was the 
memory that in what he called his “younger 
years,” when he was only a kid of eight, 
he had thought that he was in love with 
Myra. 

The one thing that could bring a blush 
of shame to his latter-day cheek was the 
recollection of the way he had gone will- 
ingly to Sunday school for a time—to wor- 
ship Myra. 

He had spent his twilight hours, then, in 
watching Myra’s window. On a never-to- 
be-forgotten February day he had sunk to 
the ignominy of wasting his money on a 
valentine—all frilly and lacy like a pair of 
pantalettes. Indeed it came back on him of 
nights in hot flashes and cold sweats that 
he had actually once murmured into Myra’s 
back hair: ““The rose is red—The vi'lut’s 
blue—Sugar’s sweet—An’ so’re you!’” 
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Son. 


One by one, Mr. Hughes presents 
the members of an American 
family of today—‘“The Lovely 
Ducklings,” the Todd children, 
each concerned in his (or her) 
own way with the business 
of balking parental control. 
Hereisthe dramatic story of Clif- 
ford, the younger son, surprised by 
the first serious crisis in his life. 


He had murmured that and run 
away. No wonder a man abom- / 
inated a woman who had debased 
him to that! 

But Myra held the period in 
hallowed remembrance as the beginning of first 
love. She came across it now and then in her 
thoughts like a pansy pressed into the page of 
an old book. 

She could not understand what had changed 
Clifford so. He puzzled her more than the hard- 
est problems in math., or the most complex 
indirect discourse in Julius Cesar’s Gallic dis- 
turbances. 

Clifford was as exciting as a thunderstorm. 

The task he was engaged in now, for instance, 
was strangely important. It was about the only 
thing that could have kept Myra’s gaze from 
returning to her lesson. 

Clifford had torn a sharp-cornered wafer of 
paper from his composition book and stuck one 
edge of it under his left thumbnail; back of it 
he held the second finger of his right hand 
pressed against his right thumb. When he re- 
leased the trigger it would send the missile soaring through 
the air, to the intense surprise of somebody. 

The use of this primeval form of cross-bow was a childish 
diversion for an old roué of seventeen, but Clifford was 
always desperately put to it for things to save him from 
studying his books. Outdoors, his ingenuity in mischief was 
of a high order; but the resources of the schoolroom were 
limited, and reverted him to puerility. He had an ingenious 
mind going to pieces for lack of use. He could grasp the 
points of the day’s lesson quickly, and photograph on his idle 
brain enough points to save him from flunking, but there 
his interest in his books was finished, and he was open to the 
devil’s hints for idle hands. 

Myra saw him squint one eye and aim at the nape of the 
neck of Lester Burpee, the hardest studying lad in school, her 
runner-up and pace-maker for the leadership. Lester should 
have been Myra’s choice among men, for he had all her own 
qualities. Yet Myra could not like Lester, and she could not 
dislike Clifford. 

She lost many valuable minutes watching Clifford’s agoniz- 
ing deliberation before he snapped his finger. Then the tiny 
projectile cut through the air, narrowly missed Lester’s neck 
and, curving gracefully, caught Myra in the farther eye. 

It hurt cruelly, but she clapped her hand to her mouth to 
smother the gasp of pain. She did this for Clifford’s sake, and 
bowed her head in utter misery, holding her handkerchief over 
her wounded orb, which streamed with tears. 
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Her half-glance of reproach at Clifford found 
him doubled up with joy, and stuffing his hand- 
kerchief into his mouth to smother the blurts of 
betraying laughter. 

Clifford’s delight in her pain was the crown of 
Myra’s anguish, but she no more dreamed of 
telling the teacher on him than of darting across 
the room and pulling out a double handful of his 
hair. Either of these retorts would only have 
pleased the scamp, for the first would have 
demonstrated that Myra was a tattle-tale, and the 

second would have been dramatic. 

For years Clifford had tried in 
vain to hurt Myra so that she 
would report him to the teacher. 
He had not succeeded yet, and he 
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comfort to realize how deep- 
ly he wounded her soul. 

He called himself a woman- 
hater, and while he had the 
contempt of the virtuous for 
the numerous enough girls 
who were precocious in vice, 
he cherished the bitterer 
contempt of the vicious for 
girls of propriety, assiduity 
and intellect. 

He had already vowed 
himself to eternal celibacy, 
and to evil works; but that 
devotion has palled also at 
times, and many a young 
rascal has turned saint, per- 
haps from sheer fatigue or 
fickleness, to the confusion 
of the prophets. 

This was what sustained 
Clifford’s poor mother. She 
had heard how Saint Augustine 
in his later years had confessed 
to a wicked youth. She could 
not believe that the unusual 
and perilous travail that had 
attended Clifford’s birth had 
been a mere irony. She could 
not imagine that all the love 
she had squandered upon him 
had been a fruitless waste, a 
laborious nurture of a human 
cactus. She comforted herself 
with examples of good men 
who had evolved from bad 
boys, and she refused to take 
into consideration the multi- 
tude of bad boys who had be- 
come worse men. 
‘Clifford had always been dif- 
ficult, a torment to himself 
and to everybody else. When he fought his way into the world, 
he had nearly killed his mother, and his father had never quite 
forgiven the boy for the torment he had caused, followed by 
that long aftermath of torture and suspense when the young 
wife hung at the brink of death. 
Todd, the father, did not realize now that he still remembered 
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those grim days; yet they were the buried foundations of his 
whole opinion of the boy. He had tried to love his son,. and 
had succeeded in a thwarted somber fashion, but the gentle 
soul could never understand why his child should be the foreigner 
he was—cruel in his mirth, capable of taking pleasure, for ex- 
ample, in betting pennies on which of two. bantam gamecocks 
would be the first to slit his rival’s throat with a back-slash of 
spurs as he leaped in air. 

Clifford had more ways of getting hurt, too, than anyother boy 
on record. He was always coming home horizontal, feet first, 
bleeding, and broken so badly that eyery escape from death was 
a resurrection to his distraught mother. 


GOMEHOW he had reached the age when the public school 
gathered him in and promised his parents the respite of his 
absence, but then he turned out to be the champion hooky- 
player of all time. His poor mother lied herself deep into 
purgatory writing false excuses for him to keep him from being 
expelled. Yet his truancy was almost a mercy, for when it 
suited his whim to go to school, he proved to be a born teacher- 
fighter; he was constantly sent home early or kept in late. 

In the athletic field his record was not so bad as in his classes, 
but bad enough, for he resented the tyranny of coaches no less 
than of teachers; he felt that the strict observance of arbitrary 
rules was as low a form of slavery as truckling to the rules of 
grammar, and he simply would not observe the laws of the 
training-table. 

When the candidates for the base-, basket-, hand- or foot-ball 
teams solemnly pledged themselves to avoid the insidious ciga- 
rette, Clifford took the vow with the rest, but always found more 
solace in the smoke than in the consciousness of rectitude. 
Worse yet, he was always letting the trainers catch him. His 
hands were scarred with burns from lighted cigarettes that he 
had tried in vain to palm while the smoke trickled up through 
his fingers, along with an odor of seared flesh more pungent than 
the tobacco. 

But he was forgiven much for the sake of his brilliant mo- 
ments; he had performed occasional feats that had saved his 
team from defeat and won applause even from members of the 
faculty. Yet when they condescended to praise him, they always 
wanted to kick him immediately afterward, for he had a sicken- 
ing habit of accepting compliments as if they were insults or 
toadying hypocrisies, This could not have been due to anything 
but embarrassment; so perhaps his mother was right when she 
assumed that his wickedness was really a virtue too shy to 
assert itself. 

Still, there was the matter of his getting drunk. It had not 
occurred to the trainers of such young lads that it might be 
advisable to exact a promise not to drink, but Clifford Todd had 
the honor of adding this to the commandments. In his sixteenth 
year, the boy had actually turned up one evening at a basket- 
ball practice so tipsy that he could hardly stand, and so offensive 
that he annoyed everybody. His true condition was not realized 
until he triumphantly scored a goal for the scrub team by captur- 
ing the ball and tossing it into the bottomless basket of his 
own side. 

Myra Peaslee happened to be present. Love had tempted her 
to waste a little of her study-time on a perusal of Clifford Todd’s 
fascinations. She had stolen into the gallery of the gymnasium 
along with a few other students. She was overwhelmed by Clif- 
ford’s Grecian beauty in his almost Grecian costume, but she 
was bewildered by his peculiar behavior. She never dreamed 
of the explanation until she heard the athletic teacher demand in 
a tone of amazement: 

“Todd, are you drunk?” 

The answer, evasive but conclusive, was an insolent: 
swim duck?” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“A gen’leman never betrays his boo’legger.” 

“Leave the floor.” . 

“Cer’nly! I had no ’ntention of takin’ it with me.” 
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HE navigated to the dressing-room door on the path of the 
greater circle, and fell into the arms of one of his friends 
like a fainting girl. He was revived with a pail of water and 
thrown into an icy shower-bath with such success that he went 
home sober but sleepy. 

Myra had never been so frightened or so hurt in her life. She 
could not understand the world at all. She went home in a daze. 

‘The next morning the school gossip carried the story to 
Clifford’s sister Louise, who almost perished of shame. As soon 
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as she could find Clifford in the school yard, she attacked him 
with all the dignity of an older and wiser woman. 

“My God, Cliff,’ she had begun, “what’s this I hear about 
your being pie-eyed at the basket-ball practice last night?” 

“Were you there?” 

“No, I had a pressing date, but I was told about it.” 

“Pressing date is the word,” said Clifford coldly. “Who was 
doing your pressing? Charley Scudder as per usual?” 

Louise tried to freeze him with a glare, but he sneered: 

“Scuddy buys his off the same bootlegger I patternize, and he 
says it’s good. Do you find it so, sister mio?” 

“What do you mean, do I find it so?” Louise bluffed, but 
falteringly. 

“Oh, save that innocence stuff for home consumption. Every- 
body else knows that you’re one of the cleverest little flask- 
tippers in town.” 

“Clifford Todd!” . 

“Louise Todd, alias Hot Toddy, alias Mamzelle Necker, alias 
a lot of other aliases.” 

“You impudent young puppy, I’ve a good mind to give you 
a good sock in the eye.” 

“Try a pair of socks on the next lad you motor out with.” 


OUISE ended this degraded and degrading parley by flouncing 

away in a rage. A rage is always pleasanter than a re- 
pentance. This bloodcurdling encounter took place in Louise’s 
Scudderian period, before her reformation. Lawless as she was, 
and defiant, she was revolted by the absence of contrition in her 
brother’s heart. 

Contrition? Clifford was so proud of himself that he was 
almost unbearable. When his schoolmates twitted him about 
his condition, he acted as if they were congratulating him for 
saving a life or winning a gold medal for scholarship. 

“Don’t mention it, me lads,” he answered with a shrug. 
man would have done the same.” 

When his coach bawled him out and crossed his name off the 
team, he left the gymnasium with the lofty pride of a Regulus 
ordered into exile. 

When the principal, Mr. Leverett, called him up and covered 
him with abuse, he took it with the meekness of a Lindbergh 
erect under an avalanche of praise. Poor Mr. Leverett miserably 
recognized that his brickbats were falling as bouquets upon the 
rerverse youth, and he ached with his impotence to inflict » 
salutary humiliation upon the twistwit before him. He groaned: 

“T ought to expel you, Todd, but I hate to punish your poor 
father and mother. They have been punished enough for bring- 
ing you into the world, and they'll be punished worse before 
they carry you much farther through it.” 

“Yes sir,” said Clifford, with a maddening imitation of defer- 
ence, as he studied the wall above the principal’s feverish head. 

“You’re not really such a fool as you seem, Todd, and of 
course not a tenth as smart as you think you are. You haven’t 
brains enough to realize that you only harm yourself by your 
supposed smartness.” 

“Yes sir,” said Clifford in a far-away tone. 

“Perhaps you have enough sense to understand what I mean 
when I beg. you not to ruin your health. If at your age you 
begin pouring into your undeveloped insides a lot of this corrosive 
sublimate they call bootleg liquor, you'll be an invalid, a cripple, 
or a blind man or a dead boy before your time. You're capable 
of becoming something better than a blind man selling lead- 
pencils on a corner, aren’t you, or are you?” 

“No sir—yes sir,” said Clifford from still farther away. 

Leverett gave up in despair. “If I weren’t so fond of your 
father and mother, even if you’re not, and I—oh, what’s the 
use? Get out!” 

“Yes sir! Thank you, sir!” said Clifford, and went back to his 
cronies with his wrong head high. 

He passed Myra Peaslee, her arms full of books, her head 
full of wisdom, and her little heart crammed with woe. 

Clifford-was to her what Lord Byron was to the good women 
of his time, a curly-haired beauty with a club foot, a wild genius 
and a satanic perversity. It was hard to tell what endeared 
him most to their better selves, his deformity, his wickedness 
or his beauty. The more innocent the women were, the more 
they were entranced by the terrible chasms and abysses in his 
cloven soul. 

Myra felt that something had to be done. She wondered if 
Clifford might not yield to a good woman’s influence. She had 
heard that panacea highly spoken of and she knew that she 
was good, even if she only imagined that she was a woman. 
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As Clifford came out of the principal’s office and stalked past 
her disdainfully, she murmured after him: 

“Oh, Cliffie!” 

“What?” 

“Did he—did he—expel you?” 

“A course not! What’s a matter a you?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! But after last night—oh, Cliffie, how 
could you! You could be such a splendid man. You could 
really, you know, if only you would. But, oh, Cliffie, really— 
I—you—honestly now—” 

“Yes, and then? And for gosh sake, Myra Peaslee, quit callin’ 
me ‘Cliffie’!” 

“Excuse it, Clifford, but—oh, don’t you remember—you used 
to like me. And I like you, awfully well, honestly. And I 
wish you’d promise me—oh, please promise me that—that— 
you'll never let a drop of liquor pass your lips again.” 

“Gosh, so that’s your lay! Well, I can’t promise to lap it all 


Louise took Myra up 

to Clifford’s room. 

Louise whipped out 

a suitcase that would 

not close; so Myra sat 
on it. 


up, but I'll promise you I wont let any pass my lips as long 


as I can swig it down.” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t joke about such a terrible thing. 
ruin your life if you do.” 

“Well, it’s my life, aint it?” 

“No, it’s your mother’s and—and—” She wanted to say, 
“It’s mine!” but that was beyond her timid reach. While she 
struggled for a word of magic to save him, he glared at her with 
all his scorn and broke her chain of thought by a question: 

“Say, Myra, you know a lot o’ Latin, dontcha?” 

“A little.” 

“What’s the Latin for ‘Mind your own business’?” 

Automatically her practiced recitation-machine answered: 

“Cura res tuas.” 

“Gosh!” he gasped, staggered by the enormity of her knowl- 
edge. He recovered himself. ‘Well, write that out a hundred 
times and crochet it for your motto.” (Continued on page 112) 
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“You sho did marry rough nigger dat las’ time,” he 
complained. “Whut you keer? You aint ma’ied to 
her,” responded the husband. 


ENRY ROEBUCK’S landlord had made arrangements for 
Henry to move. 

“Dat white gent’man must want he rent,” was the inescapable 
conclusion arrived at by the leading ladies’ man of darker De- 
mopolis some hours later, as he scratched his head in astonishment 
and surveyed the heap of his household goods and gods upon the 
sidewalk without his former gate. 

Which was awkward. Not only was Henry broke, financially, 
but the eviction was exceedingly ill-timed. The very day his large 
able-tempered wife Lizzie was to be released from jail was no 
time for anything like this. Henry had trouble enough without 
having miscalculated the landlord’s patience this way. It was liable 
to gum up everything, including the divorce from Lizzie that he 
had been planning. 

Henry had been figuring on the latter ever since Violet Victoria 
had arrived on Demopolis’ Baptist Hill from Bessemer. Violet 
Victoria took the roving masculine eye. Henry had that kind of 
eye-trouble. 

Seeing Violet Victoria, Henry had perceived that he had mar- 
ried too young—also the wrong woman. Which had made it 
peculiarly opportune for Lizzie to be serving her now-expiring six 
months’ jail sentence. It gave Henry freedom of action, without 
being pestered by Lizzie—who was all the time fooling around 
meetings at the Mount Horeb Predestinarian Church. Henry 
spent his own leisure more profitably, in his own eyes, around a 
poolroom and barbecue stand with “blind tiger” attachments. 


Lately, by craftily submitting hypothetical questions to his 
“white folks,” Cap’n Ed Rogerville, of the A. E. F. and the 
Demopolis bar, Henry had learned that six months in the jail- 
house could be considered grounds for divorce. 

Which information had so cheered him that he completely over- 
looked mentioning that his own machinations in the matter of 
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some gin found under Lizzie’s house by the police 
had been the sole cause of that worthy church- 
woman’s incarceration. 

So everything had been all set—until the in- 
cident of the landlord. Now Henry was at a 
fresh disadvantage. A boy couldn’t argue with a 
woman whose favorite furniture was sitting out 
in the street. Especially if he was married to 
her! Therefore Henry stood upon alternate feet 
beside the furnishings of a former domesticity 
and temporarily regretted the fact of his birth. 
Lizzie would blame him for his error in estimat- 
ing how much more stalling the landlord would 
stand for. Consequently Henry felt the need for travel—and 
of the funds for financing it. Nothing but luck and a sharp look- 
out stood between him and a family reunion now. Indeed, Lizzie 
had employed much of the last three weeks in sending him 
messages that she knew who had got her in the jail-house—also of 
what she was going to do about it when she got out. Contemplat- 
ing and recalling all which, Henry sank into his wife’s favorite 
rocker and succumbed to mental and monetary depression. 

If misery loves company, Henry was not long without the lat- 
ter. For down the alley shuffled a long, worried-looking cousin 
of his, Gladstone Smith. Gladstone was famed for his appetite, 
which was devastating, and for his “dumbness,”’ which was prac- 
tically complete. Just now, very much attached to him by means 
of a thick rope, was a small, thin white dog of excessively com- 
posite ancestry. 

“Whut fo’ you gwine gum up yo’ runnin’ wid all dat fu’n’ture?” 
inquired the newcomer dispiritedly. “Aint you know Lizzie gwine 
git out of jail-house today?” 

“Nemmind rubbin’ hit in,” retorted Henry gloomily. “ ’Sides, 
hit aint twel noontime. Right now I’s in de fu’n’ture business. 
I needs cash money quick. Is you want buy dis heah fine rocking- 
chair an’ tubs an’ phonygraft cheap?” 

Gladstone’s eye fell longingly upon the rocker. Any place to sit 
down always appealed to him. Then he recollected that sterner 
business than sitting down was afoot. He too had troubles, had 
business affairs upon his soul. 

“Sho like to,” he answered, “but I’s too dawggone’ busy. I 
needs fu’n’ture all right—I Aas been figurin’ on gittin’ ma’ied. But 
de gal aint got no job yit. An’ she keep on talkin’ "bout nigger 
over in Mon’gom’ry whut work reg’lar all de time. 
all dis heah dawg business on me.” 

“Huccome ‘dawg business’?” 
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“Cap’n Ed Rogerville ‘low I done steal he dawg. Say if I aint 
fotch hit back by night-time, he gwine lock me up in de jail-house.” 

“IT aint crave no jails my own se’f,” advised Henry. “You bes’ 
take back Cap’n Ed’s dawg like he say. Dat white man sho mean 
business: I aint fool with him.” 

“Yeah, but I aint steal he dawg. Aint never see hit. Aint know 
whut hit look like. ‘Sides dat, las’ thing I do be steal a dawg.” 

“Whut dat thing you got dar now, den? ’Possum?” 

“Naw, hit think hit’s a dawg. You see, aint no use argufyin’ 
wid white folks if dey got dey mind sot. So I’s gittin’ me up a 
set of dawgs fo’ Cap’n Ed to pick his’n from. One dem bound 
to suit him. Dis heah de first one. Dawg-stealin’ somep’n I aint 
never gwine do.” 

Gladstone and his wretched charge passed on down the alley, 
with occasional pauses to relight a cigarette or ply a relieving hind 
foot, respectively. Henry regarded them with mixed feelings. 

“Dat nigger lucky,” he observed to himself. “He got trouble 
now—an’ mo’ comin’ on. Each kind keep he mind off de other. 
’Sides dat, he aint got no mind—nor no wife. Me, I got de real 
ginuwine brand of sorrer. Whut I needs is plenty fresh air an’ 
room—'tween me an’ Lizzie. Dat woman sings a mean hymn, but 
she swing a mean razah too. I craves absence an’ w’arin’ both my 
ears. Dat call fo’ not bein’ heah when Lizzie git out—specially wid 
her weddin’ fu’n’ture all scattered round in de sun dis way.” 

The morning being yet young, Henry went around the corner to 
reconnoiter, and remained to recommend himself to Violet. An 
hour later, having made perceptible headway, he returned to his 
home alley to see if any miracles had occurred. They hadn’t. He 
was merely sixty minutes nearer noon and Nemesis. His belongings, 
including Lizzie’s favorite rocker, still stood beneath the Alabama 
sun. A white gentle- 
man was tacking a 
For RENT sign on 
his erstwhile front 
door. Curious, 
Henry watched him 
and speculated upon 
its effect upon Liz- 
zie, until Gladstone 
reappeared, . heading 
a longer procession. 

“Whar at you git 
all dem new dawgs?”’ 
queried Henry list- 
lessly. 

“Dis big brown 
one, he jes’ j’ine on,” 
responded Gladstone 
sadly. “I aint ’spect 
he gwine suit Cap’n 
Ed, but dat dawg 
think I’s gittin’ up a 
picnic: caint git shet 
of him wid a stick. 
Dat li'l dawg at de 
fur eend I gits paid 
fo’: lady gimme 
fifty cents to take © 
him ’way while white 
lady nex’ do’ whut 
own him aint lookin’. 

I gwine show Cap’n 
Ed I aint steal no 
dawgs.” 

“You right; steal- 
in’s wuss’n double- 
crossin’,” averred 
Henry. “Sho hates 
a double-crosser.” 

Then he paused 
before an idea. Glad- 
stone suddenly took 
on a new attractive- 
ness to him. For 
Gladstone, by the 
despicable device of 





“Dat little dawg —lady gimme fifty cents to take him ‘way 
while lady whut owa him aint lookin’. I aint steal no dawgs.” 


never spending anything, was nearly always financial; And a 
negro with money in his pocket and matrimony in his mind was 
worthy of any secondhand furniture dealer’s time and effort. 

“Dis heah mighty fine sof’ chair.” He forthwith indicated Liz- 
zie’s. favorite. 

“Cain’t use hit right now,” demurred Gladstoné. “My gal aint 
make up her mind yit. She keep on studyin’ bout dat Mon’gom’ry 
nigger whut work so reg’lar. ‘Sides, I got all dis heah dawg 
business to ’tend to.” 

Gladstone straggled off in the direction of a distant canine pros- 
pect, his retinue capering playfully about him. - Henry sighed at 
the dullness in furniture and sat down in the rocker he was en- 
deavoring to sacrifice for cash. Noon was coming on fast. So was 
Lizzie. Business was getting worse. Gladstone had money and 
wouldn’t spend it. If there was anything Henry liked less than 
a double-crosser, it was a tight-wad. And let Lizzie see her 
furniture sitting out in the sun with Henry near by, and she 
wouldn’t ask any questions. She would merely jump to conclusions 
and the nearest loose brick. Psalm-singing had never interfered 
with her aim, either. And if reports from the jail were correct— 
which Henry had no reason for doubting—being dispossessed 
would be the last straw. 

Henry sprawled deeper into her cherished rocker, that he at 
least might do his worrying in greater physical comfort. Hotter 
and hotter shone the sun as it neared the zenith. Henry basked 
and blistered in its rays. Far off, a planing mill droned soporifically 
in the withering heat. Henry’s eyes closed, his mouth opened, and 
he slept—slept until the scream of the mill’s noon whistle cut 
raucously through dreams of gin and watermelon—and Violet. 

Henry awoke with a start, and the impression that he was in 
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a zoo. The latter proved due to a vociferous unpleasantness that 
had arisen among three of the nine assorted canines that now 
clustered about the perspiring figure of the just-returned Gladstone. 

Henry cast a hasty glance upward at his timepiece, the sun. 
It merely confirmed the whistle. A quick calculation of distance 
told him that he had to work fast. Lizzie’s baleful route would 
be the shortest cut between the jail-house and the spot where 
she thought she would find her erring husband. Wherever she 
guessed that to be, was the one place Henry couldn’t afford to 
be found. So now he shivered in August and put his mind on the 
furniture business in earnest. It was clearly time for an August 
sale—a cut-price, quick-clearance sale of fine used furniture; 
only one lot to a customer, and positively no credit, refunds, 
adjustments or C. O. D.’s. 

Which made it seem providential that Gladstone yet lingered in 
the midst of his dogs. 

“If Cap’n Ed’s dawg aint in dis bunch, I gwine on to jail an’ 
git me a good res’,” proclaimed Gladstone wearily. “Does I steal 
nothin’, ’taint gwine be dawgs—dey runs "bout too much. Done 
all wore down from stealin’ dese heah to prove to Cap’n Ed I aint 
steal dawgs. Whut you gwine do "bout Lizzie?” 

Henry cocked an apprehensive ear and shivered some more. All 
this talk about jails sat wrong with him right now. Last thing he 
craved was jails. Gladstone’s mind needed to be led into more 
profitable channels—for Henry. 

“Whut I gwine do?” reiterated Henry innocently. “I gwine 
sell you all dis heah fine fu’n’ture cheap, fo’ cash money. Den I 
gwine ride jes’ as fur from D’mop’lis as de money take me. Hit be 
jes’ whut you needs, too, to git yo’ gal’s mind off dat Mon’gom’ry 
nigger whut all time workin’. Dis heah one de bes’ rockin’-chairs 
in town. Hit rest you. Aint nothin’ git you out of hit ’cept’n de 
sound of dat phonygraft. When hit stahts to playin’, de daid rises 
to dance. Hit tickle de feet an’ cures honger, sorrer an’ mis’ry 
in de neck. .... An’ wid dem tubs, boy! Wid dem tubs you aint 
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need nothin’ else but a wife fo’ you to quit work entirely! All you 
has to do den is fotch home de white folks’ washin’s on Monday 
an’ fotch back de money on Sat’day night. "Tween times you 
takes you yo’ ease close to de kitchen. How much money you got?” 

Gladstone’s eyes glistened under Henry’s fervid sales-talk. 
Everything this master merchant said convinced him in a fresh 
place. He saw that he was being offered the world’s finest wedding 
gift. Romance and chivalry flooded his soul at the vision Henry 
unfolded! For him, the chair! For Violet, the tubs! Unhesitat- 
ingly he reached into his capacious pocket and dragged forth his 
all—two dollars and eighty cents. 

Henry looked at the money, then looked at the sun. His busi- 
ness instincts said the offer was too low; those of self-preservation 
said there was no time for dickering. 

“Take em!” Henry closed the deal. “An’ if you likes bein’ able 
to git "bout free’, don’t let Lizzie find you standin’ round on de 
sidewalk heah wid her fu'n’ture!” 


At twelve-thirty, sharp, a portly but active colored woman 
with a valise turned into Henry’s alley. Perspiration was 
upon her brow but unfaltering purpose was in her eye and bearing. 
Noiselessly, grimly, she entered the gate that had once been 
Henry’s—and hers. Latching it carefully behind her, as though 
to hamper any attempts at retreat, she waddled upon the porch 
and tried the locked door. The sign also gave her pause. Moving 
to a window, she was seen to peer within, then fall back aghast. 
Her manner was that of one who had been looking forward for 
months to an Old Home Week celebration, only to find upon 
arrival that it had been called off, indefinitely and without notice. 
She seated herself heavily upon the step, and seemed to become 
engrossed in the wisps of strange dogs’ hair that, like the strange 
silence, lay profusely about the place. 

Neighbors, peering forth, achieved recognition and then vocaliza- 
tion. And the more Lizzie heard from them, the higher she boiled. 
A passing acquaintance. 
bolder and more curious 
than the rest, hailed her 
from the alley with: “Look 
like you takin’ de fresh-air 
treatment, Sis’ .Lizzie!” 

“Nemmind dat,” she re- 
turned ungraciously. “I 
knows a nigger whut gwine 
take de hawspital treatment 
after I leaves him on de 
ground. I’s jes’ settin’ heah 
now gittin’ up my strength 
fo’ de fracas.” 

“Dat so? Whut happen?” 

“Aint nothin’ happen. Hit 
wuz done on pu’pose. Aint 
have to tell me nothin’; I 
knows Henry. Dat triflin’ 
husband of mine done tuck 
up wid some gal an’ move 
de fu’n’ture from heah while 
I’s servin’ de Lawd in de 
jail-house! She welcome to 
whut gwine be left of 
Henry, but when he takes 
an’ gives her my rockin’ 
chair an’ fu’n’ture, dey’s 
work cut out fo’ de lodge 
teams an’ de buryin’ sas- 
siety!” 

“Dat li’l pool-playin’ runt 
do fling a free pa’r of 
ma’iage licenses, fo’ a fact,” 
acknowledged the passer-by. 
“Dunno whut all de women 
sees in dat orn’ry li’l shrimp 
Henry, but— Good Lawd, 
Sis’ Lizsie—whut dat cross- 
in’ de eend of de alley dar?” 

Lizzie looked. Her face 
set. “Gimme rock!” she de- 
manded succinctly. “Gimme 
rock—an’ give dem niggers 
room to run!” 

What had caught the irate 
Lizzic’s eye would have 
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Gladstone con- 
tinued to give 
tongue. “Keeps me 
—under de depot 
—and feeds me 
bones — while he 
co’ts my gal 
Vi'let!” panted the ; 

outraged lover e 


drawn attention anywhere, as it creaked slowly and painfully upon 
its way. For, piled upon the rickety dray of one Rabbit-houn’ 
Tawm, with a mule harnessed before and that sweating Romeo 
Gladstone pushing from behind, Lizzie’s cherished furniture was 
passing by. Straggling after it came fourteen miscellaneous dogs. 
Lizzie gathered her skirts for the minimum of interference, and 
descended upon the caravan like the Assyrians of old. 


LATE that afternoon Henry, moving from a sewer manhole to 

a more retired spot beneath the freight depot, found that he 
had been preceded. Certain groaning remnants which he identi- 
fied as Gladstone were endeavoring to make two safety pins and 
a nail do the work of numerous seams and buttons. Other and 


more personal repairs would have to be left to Nature. Nor did 
Gladstone welcome the newcomer to his retreat. Rather, he 


agg inclined to blame Henry for all that had happened to 
im. : 

“You sho did marry rough nigger dat las’ time,” he complained 
aggrievedly. 

“Whut you keer? You aint ma’ied to her,” responded 
the husband in the case as loftily as circumstances would per- 
mit. 

“Aint have to be,” replied Gladstone morosely. “Dat woman so 
rough you’d think ’twuz me ma’ied to her, ’stid of you. All I 
done wuz buy her fu’n’ture off of you—an’ she done cripple 
ev’ybody but de mule an’ de fastes’ runnin’ dawgs. Rabbit-houn’ 
Tawm step ’bout so spry he aint ‘member "bout he rheumatis’ yit. 
I wants my money back, too.” 

“Boy, I’s got trouble ‘nough now widdout messin’ wid you.” 

“Nigger, you aint seez no trouble. Things is jes’ stahted 
to happen to you.” 

“Talk on, big boy! 
experts.” 

“Dis aint gwine look so funny in a minute. 
phonygraft you sold me wid de fu’n’ture.” 

“Whut de matter wid hit?” 

“Aint nothin’ de matter wid hit—’cep’n you aint own hit. 
Collector-gent’man sees hit on de dray wagon. He say, ‘Hi, 


Caint worry me no mo’: I been worried by 


Hit "bout dat 


I say, ‘Bought hit.’ He 


nigger, whar at you git dat phonygraft?’ 
say, ‘Who from?’ I say you..... Now dey got warrant out fo’ 
you fo’ sellin’ whut aint yourn.” 

Even in the semidarkness, Henry blanched beneath his black. 
Warrants not only cramped his style but meant the courthouse. 


And Henry never had had any luck around courthouses. If he 
went there as a defendant, the white folks had always picked 
out something he had done as a reason for fetching him there. 
And even in the harmless capacity of witness they had hung 
perjury on him twice. So Henry was wary of courthouses. 
Most emphatically he didn’t have time to fool with them now. 
Only time he cared for them at all was when they were issuing 
divorces. 

Which brighter aspect of the temple of justice reminded him 
again of Violet Victoria. She had never disgraced him by getting 
in jail. She knew a good man when she saw one—and quit 
looking, after that. He had her word for it. Henry began to feel 
better—until he heard a Voice. Lizzie had a way of talking to 
herself when she was peeved. The more peeved she was, the 
louder she talked. She could be heard for a block now. 

“Done look’ in all de pool-rooms fo’ him!” she was telling 
herself and adjacent portions of the world. “An’ I done sw’ar 
out a warrant fo’ him fo’ bu’glary! Done stole all my fu’n’ture 
an’ sold hit to dat no-’count Gladstone!” 

Henry wriggled afresh and lay low. Warrants were getting 
thicker than June bugs, and twice as annoying. He didn’t want 
white folks enlarging any jails and courthouses on his account, 
but things kept on getting squallier. Somebody was all the time 
tying a fresh knot in his luck. 

Lizzie’s voice died away in the distance. The fainter it grew, 
the safer Henry felt. Gladstone sat glumly beneath the depot 
and checked over his abrasions. Henry went over the list of 
things scheduled to happen to him if he was not careful. It looked 
as though his wife was about to ruin his honeymoon yet. And 
not only did he have to keep out of the way of Lizzie, two war- 
rants and the phonograph gentleman, but he had Gladstone on 
his hands now. Keeping Gladstone from going around and broad- 
casting was the first step. Gladstone (Continued on page 120) 
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“Isn't it funny the way good, ordi- 
nary people turn loose?” he observed. 


APHNE felt that to begin another year with a horn and 
paper hat was more than she could bear. It was nearly 
time now. Some one was announcing that the favors were in the 
English room, and a crowd of pushing, curiously eager men and 
women was turning in that direction. It was the great moment 
when the dowager could become Bo-Peep, the hour when false 
mustaches and comedy spectacles destroyed the dignities and 
inhibitions of age and wealth, the chance for the socially lost 
soul to become coy and bold behind a paper parasol and frilled 
paper bonnet. Daphne, separated none too reluctantly from her 
last dance-partner, and driven by the crowd, looked through the 
door of the English room and saw Mrs. Ellery grabbing the last 
one of the drooping hats with pale green plumes of cut paper, 
and Hal Gayley tying the strings of a dunce-cap under the 
beautiful chin of some girl from out of town. It seemed to her 
that she had seen the same thing for a hundred years, although 
after all, since she was only twenty-seven, that was extreme 
hyperbole. But she was sure that she had seen it long enough. 

Where her husband was, she had no idea. Upstairs, down- 
stairs, or more likely in some club-member’s chamber, where 
all the wherewithal for deliberately making himself irresponsi- 
ble would be provided. The way to meet the new year, accord- 
ing to the traditions of Daphne’s crowd, was with a maudlin hoot. 
Why she had turned so viciously on tradition she did not know. 
Yet all day the new year had been almost impersonated to 
Daphne. She saw it as grave, as questioning. Not as a quasi- 
cupid with no clothes, not at all infantile. It was a very school- 
master of a new year, grading her on her past twelve months, 
admonishing her as to the seriousness of the time and tasks 
before her. She wanted to be docile and worthy and begin it 
well. But a paper costume, a blaring horn, a random, anonymous 
kiss when the lights went out as they would at midnight, was 
not the way. And the new year bore down upon her heavily and 
accusingly. It was twenty minutes past eleven, and the members 
of the city’s most fashionable club were beginning to rouse them- 
selves, to arrive from exhilarating dinner parties, to stage com- 
edy and generally let down the bars. Daphne, sparkling from 
the rhinestone straps of her evening dress to the glittering, semi- 
precious heels of her slippers, glowered and brooded behind her 
rouge, but nobody noticed it. 
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Clay Wells caught up with her. He had a small, hard, papier- 
maché Derby hat, a long false nose; but his voice was unmistak- 
able, even though he was in his cups. 

“Get going, Daffy,” he urged, and pulled her arm through his. 
“You be my girl friend. I’ve always liked the way you shift 
gears.” 

He jerked at her, and she was annoyed. She was exceedingly 
sober, and the mauling irritated her as much as if it had been 
done at high noon at the Five Corners of the main streets. 

“Run along and become insensible, Clay,” she advised him. 
“Get it over.” 

She broke away from his fuddled arguing, but he was not at 
all concerned. The crowd poured past her in both directions. 
She knew nearly everyone, for the New Year’s party at the 
club was a closed affair. Nice people, good people, very sub- 
stantial ones, of enterprise and success, silly women who had 
married clever men and been carried along automatically, silly 
men who had married rich women, young mothers, old mothers, 
boys home from college, all too hilarious to care how heterogene- 
ous the mix-up was. They were all bent on the same thing, to 
make a cabaret out of the advent of the new year. 

And maybe they’d be dead before another year came in, 
thought Daphne, darkly suspecting tragedy. Wasn’t there one 
in the lot who realized that life was serious? 

Of course she knew what was affecting her point of view and 
why her mind wasn’t going along with the rest of them. In 
the first place, she was cold sober—as not too many of the 
rest were. She had decided to turn over a new leaf, to treat 
this year with respect and dignity, and she had not touched 
anything stronger than black coffee. That was one reason why 
she was out of the picture. The other reason was Nick. 
He was on her mind as a specific problem as well as a husband. 
He was in the same rut she was; and besides, he was flirting 
with Marcia Watts. When she had suggested to him that she 
wanted to know new people and different people, he had men- 
tioned the fact that he wanted to give a dinner to the clerks in 
his office. 

“TI mean interesting people,” said Daphne, “people who strug- 
gle and live.” 

“Those clerks struggle, believe me,” answered Nick; and 
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Daphne, seeing that he didn’t under- 
stand, let it go. 

They had been celebrating the 
week between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day exactly as they had 
done for the past eight years, and 
much as both of them had done sep- 
arately before that. They had been 
out for dinner four times and gone 
to five dances. Even the personnel 
around them hadn’t changed greatly. 

There were a few new widows and 

widowers, a few social spaces made 

vacant by bankruptcy or scandal, a 

great many babies in the young 

married background; but on the 

whole, life was cut and drying if 

not completely dried. At twenty- 

seven and with a husband thirty-three, she saw herself ap- 
proaching the time when, like Mrs. Ellery, she would grab for 
the best paper hat and spend the next afternoon at a bridge- 
table discussing who was at the party and what was worn. No— 
it was too much to bear, when she felt that elsewhere the 
year was beginning in all sorts of fascinating ways, good or evil, 
but at least not as stupidly maudlin as this. She wasn’t going 
to spend all her time with the same old people—or worse, with the 
same young people. So she had told Nick again that morning 
when he was very reluctantly awaking. He had said sleepily that 
he didn’t blame her a bit, and added conjugally that she must 
be all tired out. But Daphne knew better. She was not tired. 
She had been up late, but she had a good cook and a good nurse, 
and she had been resting and walking every day. Resting and 
walking in order to come to this sort of performance in the 
evening! 

“Best party we’ve had for years,” said Sally Farnum, passing. 
“That’s a good dress you’ve got on. I tried it on at Delamaters’, 
but it cost too much for me. Crazy about those shoulder straps.” 

Even the same clothes, thought Daphne savagely, and ‘as a 

clock somewhere struck eleven-thirty, she turned her back on 
some one else who was joyously approaching, and went to the 
dressing-room, where a colored maid, who knew her only too 
well, found her coat in the middle of racks of brocade and 
cloth-of-silver and fur. Daphne drew it around her and escaped. 
She did not have a formed destination, but she had a car key 
of her own, and she determined not to listen to the stroke of 
twelve in the usual way. In the city she would be close to 
real life, and everything wouldn’t be stale. 
_ She maneuvered their car from between the Otterson’s gray 
limousine and the resplendent coupé that Marcia Watts had 
worked her husband for on Christmas. Marcia, thought Daphne, 
as she backed vigorously into the bumper of the new car, was 
the best married gold-digger she knew. She could give less and 
get more for one marriage license and one baby than anyone else. 
It was a stupid kind of life! It wasn’t enough. 

The accelerator under her foot, waking the car into spirited 
adventure, agreed that it wasn’t enough. Daphne speeded down 
the street, which was pleasantly. clear for driving, and shining 
with winter whiteness. The New Year was being celebrated 


She was tremendously set up by being myste- 
rious. “So you're sick of riots too,” said Daphne. 


in clots here and there. Groups of cars before private houses 
marked the chosen places, and as she reached the hotel and busi- 
ness district, every public place of amusement blazed with light; 
and a few drunken revelers, tossed out from whatever company 
they had been in, sagged along the streets and were eyed in- 
dulgently by occasional policemen in raccoon coats. There was 
no doubt in Daphne’s mind that interesting things were all 
around her. The difficulty was one of penetration. For she 
was conscious, in spite of herself, of that dark group of windows 
in the largest office building which were lettered with the names 
Allen, Plumpton and Jelliffe—Brokers. Jellifie was Nick, and 
with a husband’s name practically out in the street like that, 
on the same street on which she was seeking adventure, it limited 
Daphne. She couldn’t go to a hotel and crash in on a dance. 
Besides, she didn’t want to dance. She didn’t know what she 
wanted, except to declare her independence by enlarging the 
scope of her living at the very brink of the New Year. 

A lunch-room caught her eye and began to interest her. Who 
would begin the new year in a lunch-room, sitting on a stool and 
eating a ham sandwich? It was a respectable place, she knew, 
for while she had never. been there, she knew that decent 
crowds went in and out of it at noon. She parked the car 
along the curb, looked coolly at a policeman who seemed to 
be more worried about her than he was about two singing gen- 
tlemen coming down the street, and went in. 

Two boys in white coats were in the enclosure between the 
lunch-counters, serving sandwiches and refilling cups. Daphne 
blazed against the door. She remembered the moment she en- 
tered that she was wearing in her hair the band of tourmalines 
which Nick had given her for Christmas because she was 
letting her hair grow. Tourmalines on shining hair, a munificence 
of silver fox and gold brocade, make an ensemble which requires 
poise when it has no other escort. 

Daphne mounted a stool, and with a little backward thought 
at the jam at the club, which was no doubt going through its 
usual antics, began to enjoy herself, as she looked at the menu 
which hung above her on the wall and at the people about her, 
They varied, and except for one weary-looking girl in the corner, 
they were all men. A street-car conductor was still in uniform; 
a rather well-dressed and unpleasant-looking fat man, a violinist 
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from some orches- ¥ 
tra which she had Ae 
heard somewhere, f & 
and the tired girl f 
ranged along the 
side opposite from iis 
Daphne. On her i 
own side were two 4 
amused and _ inter- 
ested young men 
who were leaning 
forward and talking 
noisily to get her 
attention, laughing 
heavily at each 
other’s jokes; a 
man with a foreign 
look and an avid 
appetite, judging 
from the remnants 
of sandwiches 
stacked before him. 
Also there was the 
gloomy young man 
next to Daphne. 
Possibly it was be- 
cause he was so ob- 
viously sad and 
paid no attention 
to her that Daphne 
instinctively chose 
the place beside 
him. At any rate 
he offered her no P 
opening. He had i 
his coat collar 
turned up, but she 
could tell in a swift 
side-glance that he 
was wearing eve- 
ning clothes. She f? 
also had an _ idea Pa 
that he didn’t care aie 
much about eating, 
but like herself, was 
killing time. f 
She decided to 
have a cheese sand- 
wich on toast, and 


coffee; just after 4y 

the boy brought it Aye 
to her the whistles A Va 
blew and the clock a § 
above the door 

jerked to twelve. 


Instantly and cu- 
riously the people 
in the room all be- 
came self-conscious. 

They were a stray lot, but for the moment the past and 
future separated for them, as it was doing for every other con- 
scious person. So far each of them had gone, with luck or 
without it, with success, labor, help or failure. It jogged them 
all into a future, shot them back into kaleidoscopic pasts, the 
knife of time cutting between what they had done and what they 
might do, with a sharp, merciless stroke. For the most part they 
pretended it did not matter, as if realizing that there was some- 
thing abnormal in passing in such lonely fashion from one year 
to the next. The weary girl’s lips tightened, and she did not 
even look at the clock, but in the abnormal frankness of the 
hour Daphne seemed to know that the girl saw nothing ahead 
but work, and that there was no one to help her along. The fat 
man grinned sardonically, as if he knew exactly what you could 
graft or grab out of one year as well as another. The two 
boys began to clang their spoons and sing a travesty of song. 
The street-car conductor lifted his cup of coffee and said to 
one of the boys behind the counter, “Well, here’s my first meal 
in the new year,” and the other waiter smiled at Daphne and 
said: “Happy New Year, Miss. That’s the whistles, all right!” 
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GHE was strangely relieved. She had done what she wanted 

to do, begun a fresh new year in a perfectly novel way. So 
far, so good. The thing now only needed carrying on. She was 
out of the rut at least. The coffee was good, the sandwich crisp 
and savory. She looked, although it was a little hard to manage, 
at the young man next her, to see how he was getting on in a 
new era. This year seemed to please him no better than the 
last. He was, Daphne saw, about Nick’s age, or possibly a little 
younger. And she decided that his morbid manner and brooding 
probably came from a quarrel with a woman. It made her 
sorry for him, and she showed her sympathy in words. 

“May I have the sugar?” she asked. 

When Daphne asked a man for anything, from sugar up, he 
was always flattered. This one, hearing her voice, looked up 
instantly and reached for the sugar bowl. 
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In the first place she had decided to turn over a new leaf. The 
other reason was Nick. He was on her mind as a specific problem. 


The way she spoke evidently destroyed his first classification 


of her. For any woman may pick up an evening coat hither or 
yon, but voices can only be tuned by usage, and Daphne’s had 
been speaking pleasantly to servants and bishops and bankers 
for years. It showed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said quickly, and offered the crockery 
sugar bowl. Daphne took out a piece and put it into her already 
sweetened coffee, wondering how to proceed. The stage was set 
now, and nothing was needed but action. The only way to know 
new people and new things was to set about it. She thought 
irrelevantly of those names in the dark windows down the street, 
and was not sure whether they deterred her or spurred her on. 
There was, after all, no reason why she shouldn’t do as she 
pleased. She was Daphne Jelliffe. It worked both ways. As the 
young man glanced at her with renewed curiosity, she smiled 


and wished him a happy 
new year. 

“Thank you,” he an- 
swered gravely, “and I 
hope you're going to 
like yours.” 

“I’m determined to 
like mine,” said Daph- 
ne, touching a match to 
a few more bridges and 
deliberately dragging 
him into conversation. 
The fat man across 
from her saw what she 
was doing, and ugly 
thought and experience 
leered through his eyes 
at them both. The 
working girl saw, and 
her mouth grew cruel 
in its mixture of con- 
tempt and jealousy. 
The boys winked at 
each other. But Daphne 
and the young man, 
concentrated on them- 
selves, did not notice. 

“You're not getting 
off to a very good 
start,” he suggested. 

“Yes, Iam. I’m be- 
ginning a new year in a 
fresh way. I said I'd 
turn over a new leaf, 
and it’s turned over.” 

“Well,” he said, “I 
only refused to begin it 
in the old way.” 

And he looked around 
at the street-car con- 
ductor, who had found 
a toothpick and was ab- 
sorbed, at thé girl who 
was buttoning up her 
too-thin coat with an air 
of conscious virtue, and 
at the fat man and the 
foreigner. “This is 
better,” he added. 

“Much better,” 
agreed Daphne; “at 
least, they aren’t the 
people you see all the 
time.” 

“That’s about all you 
can say for them.” 

He stopped there, ob- 
viously ashamed of 
loosing his mind and 
his tongue so far, but 
Daphne would not let 
him go. And she had 
her methods. “Did you 
walk out on your party?” she asked point blank. 

“My party?” 

She glanced at his tie, and he smiled. 
must be very pleasant when he wasn’t sulky. 

“Are those your working clothes?” 

“Well,” he said, “you guessed it. 
you?” 

She nodded. 
again.” 

“Same old jokes and the same people determined to get lit.” 

“There’s something about New Year’s Eve that makes you 
think,” she suggested vaguely. 

“If you’re sober,” said the young man. “I don’t mean you, 
of course, but if a man’s sober, he does get sizing things up. Fig- 
uring what it’s all about, you know.” (Continued on page 90) 
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Daphne saw that he 


I did walk out on it. Did 


“T couldn’t stand it. Last year’s party all over 
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ScENE: The Banquet Hall of King 
Arthur of the Round Table. 

Time: One of the regular Wednes- 
day luncheons. 

Kinc ArtHuR (Rapping on table 
with scepter): Silence, noble knights! 
(Noise continues.) Quiet, boys! 
(Noise grows louder, if anything.) 

(Forty varlets enter carrying fried 
ox which they place daintily in center 
of table.) 4 

(Doughty conversation now seguis 
into a hearty crunching of bones.) 

KinG ArTHUR (Shouting, to be 
heard above the din): We seem to 
have a pretty good attendance for 
luncheon. How about a song, boys? 

Sir Launcetot Du Lake (Standing 
on chair, leading and singing): Made- 
moiselle from Camelot, parlez vous. 
Mademoiselle from Camelot, parlez 
vous— 

(Author’s note: This was a lusty 
age and in deference to the effete tastes 
of our times as well as with profound 
homage to the Postmaster General, you 
must be content with these two lines 
in the original from the Book of 
Taliessin: “Ny obrynaf y lawyr llaes 
eu kylchwy. Ny wdant wy py dyd 
peridyd pwy.”’) 

(Author’s note to Postmaster Gen- 
eral: If you should succeed in translating 
these two lines——of which I have no doubt, 
—I can only say you should have more 
work to do to keep you busy.) 

Kinc ARTHUR: Many thanks for the 
tribute, boys. (It would seem then that 
these two lines are some kind of tribute to 
King Arthur.) But I 
miss Galahad. Where 
is good old Galahad? 

Str Kaye: He’s out 
on a quest. 

Str Ector: Doesn't 
he pick the darndest 
weather for quests, 
though? 

Kinc ArTHUR: You 
know full passing well 
he don’t—doesn’t pick 
the weather for quests. 
It’s them damosels in 
distress. Why you'd 
think they were mar- 
ried to us knights, the 
way they order us 
around. It’s high time 
something was done— 
were done — well, we 
did something about it. 

Str Kaye: There 
ought tobealaw. (Jn 
fact, there is one, al- 
though Sir Kaye didn’t 
know it.) 

WALLACE vs. 
DUBOIS 
57 W. Va. 263, 50S. E. 

243, 110 Am. St. 

Rep. 777. 1905. 
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The FR egular 


Str LaunceLot: I propose we appoint 
a committee to draw up a Minimum Basic 
Quest Agreement. 

Knicuts: Second the motion! 

Kinc ArtHuR: It’s moved and seconded 
that we form a committee to do something 
or other which I don’t understand quite, but 
the “ayes” have it. 
But anyway, it shall 
be ensample perpetual 


unto all kings and 
princes for to deny 
their truage. (Pauses, 


confused.) Where was 
I? It doesn’t matter. 
Next we will have 
some reports from our 
members who have just 
returned from quests. 

Str LAUNCELOT: 
Well, boys, I was out 
on one the other night 
and what do you sup- 
pose was the matter 
with this damosel? 
(Rhetorical pause for 
effect.) There was a 
burglar under the bed. 

Votce (From. rear 
of hall): What. were 
you doing under the 
bed? 

Sir Launce tot (Fu- 
riously): I'll joust the 
man who said that. 

Str OLe OLSON 
(Visiting delegate from 
Stockholm): He was 
joust joking. 



















Kinc ArtHur: Any other quests to re 
port? No? Very well. We'll now hear from 
the Committee on Dragons. 

Str GwaIne: I want to report that the 
Knights of the Round Table of England, 
Scotland and Wales have more than filled 
their February quota of dragons and are now 
leading the League—fourteen (14) Dragons 
Breathing Fire; three (3) Fireless Dragons 
and one (1) new variety which seems to be 
heated by electricity. 

Kinc ARTHUR: 
been discovered. 

Str Gwatne: So it hasn’t! (Blushing m 
pretty confusion.) Maybe I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it. 

Smr Launcetot: I would like to ask Si 
Gwaine how this record compares with some 
of the other Round Tables with which we 


are affiliated. 
Str Gwatne (Reading): Round Table 


But electricity hasnt 
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of Gaul—seven (7) dragons; Round Table 
of Lithuania—four (4) dragons; Rouné 
Table of Seville—one (1) bull. 

(Enter weary knight with saddle, whic 
he throws on floor.) 

Cuorus or Knicuts: Hello, Galahad 
old boy. How’s Gal? You know me, G 

Sm Launcetot (Leading chorus 9 
Knights singing): 

How d’ya do, Sir Galahad, how d’ya do! 

How d’ya do, Sir Galahad, how d’ya do! 

Oh, we welcome you by name, 

For we're glad that you have came 


B 
How d’ya do, Sir Galahad, how d’ya dal ay 
or 


do, do! 
(Author’s note: The second verse begins 
“How d’ya do, Sir Galahad, how d’ya do—| 
and continues the same as above down t 
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Weekly Luncheon 


and including last line: “How d’ya do, Sir 
Galahad, how d’ya do, do, do.”) 

Kinc ArtHuR: Where you been, big boy? 

Str Launcetot: Oh, he’s been out on 
another quest. Why don’t you stay home 
and catch up on your petting? 

Smr GALAHAD: Aw, go into your dance! 

Kinc ArtHur: Did you have a nice 
quest? Do I know her? 

Str GataHaD: No, worse luck! I’m 
getting sick of these quests. No sooner do 
I get home and get my armor off and the 
joints nicely greased, than another damosel 
in peril crashes in and hands me a gage. 
Gee, and I get all the dumb Doras too! 

Kinc ArtHur: Tut-tut, boy! Sit down 
and take a load off your feet. What kind of 
mead are you having? Light or dark? 

Sir GaLaHaD: Grog Américain bien 
chaud. And I'll tell you something else. 
You either get me some overstuffed armor 
or else you pad that horse. 

Kinc Artuur (Beetling his brow with 
royal vexation): Say, you knights make 
me tired, always beefing about something. 
You’d think I was running a _boarding- 
house instead of a Round Table. 

63D—Board. 5 men, single beds, all conveniences. 


Sheridan 
90TH—Will board couple of respectable young 
Price. 


Irishmen. "rice. 
Mepra#vat Betipoy: Call for Sir Gala- 


had. Call fer Sir Galahad. 


Str GALAHAD: Here, boy. What is it? 
BeLLBoy: Damosel out here to see you. 
Says she’s in great peril. She’s got a quest 
or you. 

Sm GataHaD: Tell her I’m in confer- 
ence. Tell her I’m dead. Tell her anything. 
She wont go away without 


BELLBOY: 





seeing you, and she said to tell you also 

she has a gage for you. 

Str GataHaD: Consarn it! Show her 
And trip her if you get a chance. 
Knicuts: Hooray! Another quest, Gala- 

had, old boy! 

Str GataHap (Moodily): Aw, shut up! 

(“Lady known as Lou’ en- 
ters on horseback.) 

(“A woman dearer than all 
the world 

And as true as heaven is true; 

God, how ghastly she looks, 
through her 
rouge, 

The Lady known 
as Lou.”) 
Lov: Which 

one of you 

is Sir Galahad? 

Str GALAHAD: 
That’s me. 

Lov: Im in 
great peril. 

Str GALAHAD: 
Goody! 

Lou (Coyly): <~ 
I’ve got a gage 
for you—a rose. 

Str GALAHAD: 
Aw, lady, have 
a heart. I haven’t had anything to eat 
yet. Give it to Launcelot. He's collect- 
ing them. 

Lou (Pitilessly): Follow me! 

Str GALAHAD (Picks up saddle and starts 
for the door): Daggone my luck. Why did 
I ever get into this Knight Business, any- 
way? 


in. 







Illustrated 
by 
August 
Henkel 
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PHOTOGRAPHER OF 


CaMELOoT EVENING 
GRAPHIC: Just one 
minute: I want one 
shot of you, Sir 
Galahad, smelling 
the rose. Put your 
arm around Lulu. 


Sit on his knee, Lulu. 
Lov (With feel- 
ing): Say, old son, 
did you ever sit on 
a suit of armor that 
had just been 
pressed? 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
(To Sir Galahad): 
Well, take off your 
armor for this pic- 
ture. Got a state- 
ment to make? 
Str GALAHAD 
(Simply): 
My good blade carves 
the casques of 







men; 
My tough lance 
thrusteth sure 
My strength is 
the strength 
ten 
Because my heart is 
pure. 
PHOTOGRAPHER (Writing rapidly): That's 
a little weak, but we'll fix it up. (To Lou): 
You aint got a diary, have you? No? Well, 
we've got lots of them down at the office. 
Make a statement. Anything. Who cares? 
Lou (With sweet sincerity): All I gotta 
say is that any real woman would stand 
by her husband in such a 
time as this, and I’ll be wait- 
ing for him when he gets out. 
( Time-keeper blows whistle): 
ANNOUNCER: The next bout 
will be a Ten-round Joust be- 
tween Battling 
Launcelot in this 
corner and K. O. 
Mike Gwaine in 
the other corner. 
VENDOR: Pop- 


as 
of 


corn! Peanuts! 
Cracker-jack! 
You can’t tell 


the knights with- 
out a score card. 


Lou: Come, 
come, Galahad. 
You'll be late 
for your quest. 
Str GALAHAD: 
Aw, gee, lady, 
have a_ heart. 
I got ten bucks on this joust. 
Lou (Firmly): Come! Come! 
Str GaLaAHaD (Stamping foot): I wont! 
I wont! So there! 
Lov: Dear, dear! Temper! Temper! 


Str GALAHAD (Singing softly as he exits): 
“Hool stole my heart away; ~~ 
Hool makes me dream all day.” , 
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William Dudley 
Pelley 


This remarkably vivid episode is 
here reported by Mr. Pelley from a 
situation which has been his own—a 
New Englander visiting the Southwest. 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


‘THE minute I entered the bank, I knew that something was 
wrong. What made me decide it I could not explain. No 
specific thing—yet I felt the electric impression that mischief 
was afoot. If not afoot, then imminent. The air was preg- 
nant with dramatic suspense. 

Perhaps the silence was responsible. 
tawdry little banking house was soundless. No clicking of type- 
writer keys, no faint clashing of adding machines. Scarcely a 
pen scratched or a foot scraped in the dusty areas behind the 
glass partitions. 

And a similar silence hung over the town. 

Behind me in the street a blazing Arizona sun beat down with- 
out mercy. In the ovenlike heat of early afternoon, few living 
things stirred. A sorry canine padded here and there, its shut- 
tling tongue betraying its torment. A blistered flivver, with hood 
discarded, pummeled from one side-street and rattled down an- 
other. The serried tails of half a dozen cow-ponies swished con- 
stantly along the rack in front of the pool parlor. Now and 
then a lethargic pedestrian, male or female, passed along plank 
sidewalks under wooden awnings, uncertain as to destination, 
turning into some door where the shaded interior suggested cool- 
ness. 

Quiet, quiet, oceans of quiet. And there I stood, in an utterly 
strange bank in an utterly strange town, fanning myself with a 
dust-begrimed auto cap while six pairs of eyes regarded me 
queerly. 

I think there were six: a washed-out blonde, at any rate, 
working at a flat-topped desk behind the railing at my left; a 
youngish man with ludicrous neck growing from steep shoulders, 
peering through a grilled aperture marked Teller; a squat, seedy 
little man who paused midway of a corridor space behind the 
teller’s cage and seemed to clutch tightly a cash-tray in his hand; 
a watery-eyed brunette, too, who should never have bobbed her 
hair or worn a waist revealing her collar-bones—she raised her 
face from ledgers at my right and showed it white as paper; two 
or three other persons—identities vague—laboring down the length 
of the room and all possessing Eyes. 

What on earth was the matter? 

Aside from myself, the bank held no patrons. A clock ticked, 
high on the wall at the back. Flies winged listlessly to and fro, 
crawled across the glass partitions, dozed on the time-discolored 


The interior of the 


ceiling. One whirring electric fan would have altered the entire 
aspect of the place. But there was no fan. Just heat—and 
silence. 


The blonde spoke first, because she was nearest. 
“What do you want?” 
It startled and nettled me—the way she asked it. 
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Vivid pencils of orange-colored flame spat death over in 


greeting, it seemed, for a prospective patron, not to mention a 
harmless tourist—as though I had no right there, as though a 
bank, ostensibly open for public business, resented strangers 
turning in from the street. 

“T’m looking,” said I, “for a man named Stedman.” 

“Colonel Darius Stedman?” 

“Ts he a Colonel? I wasn’t aware.” 

“There’s two Stedmans named Darius—the Colonel and his 
son.” 

“IT want to see the president of this bank. 
president ?” 

“The Colonel. 

“Private business. 


Which one is the 


What do you want with him?” 
I'll explain to him personally.” 

The blonde had leaned backward. She braced herself on 
stiffened arms and surveyed my figure from head to foot. Four 
or five other people in that bank, I say, and scarcely a move- 
ment among them since I had crossed that threshold. It made 
me self-conscious. I glanced down my duster-coat to see what 
was wrong. Nothing—apparently. I unbuttoned it, pulled it 
open. 

The blonde’s posture relaxed. 








voicd 
fro 











the bank’s interior. 


“All the same, you'll have to tell me who you are—and why 
you want him. Today especially.” 

“I’m touring through from the East,” I explained. 
England friends asked me to stop off here in Mercer and have 


“New 


a word with Darius Stedman. It couldn’t have been the son—” 

“No, probably not. If it’s Junior you're after, I doubt if 
you'll see him.” 

“He’s away—or something?” 

: “Very much away. He was shot last Thursday, down in the 
asin.” 

The blonde had disclosed this, apparently, to get such reaction 
as showed on my face. But the news of the death meant noth- 
ing to me. My expression reassured her. Since unbuttoning 
my duster, those behind the partitions had likewise become 
normal. 

“What’s your name?’ 

I told her. 

“Wait a minute.” 

The banking-room was long but not large. Certainly our 
voices carried the length of it. Before the blonde had moved 
from the desk, an elderly man came from somewhere behind. 


> 


came the query. 


Suddenly the doors burst open; a man staggered out, clutching his neck. 


“Who’s lookin’ fur me?” he demanded curtly. 

He was big-bodied—raw-boned. He came forward grimly, a 
certain challenge large in his manner. His hair was sparse and 
iron-gray, his eyes steely, his jaw ample. His collar was designed 
for comfort and his dark suit rumpled. Much tobacco-ash 
dappled his vest. Every inch of him was bellicose, however— 
the sort that hunched his shoulders and dug his chin down deep 
in his chest. 

“Are you Colonel Stedman?” I asked him. 

He nodded, coming forward toward a gate in the intervening 
railing. I saw a mammoth six-shooter stuffed in between his 
belt and his stomach 

“My home’s in Vermont,” I told him when I had given him 
my name. “Judge Amos Farmer, a banker in my town, asked 
me to include Mercer in my Western auto trip and look into 
some investments his bank holds down here. Is there—anvthing 
about me that is not as it should be?” 

“That your roadster—out there by the curb?” 

“The gray one, yes.” 

The distance was considerable, yet I knew those keen eyes 
were deciphering my license plates. 
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“What’s the name o’ the town?” 
“Paris—Paris, Vermont.” 

“And the name o’ the bank?” 
“The People’s National.” 
“Come back to my office. 


Throw your coat on that 
chair. Glad you took it off. Last feller who come in 
here wearin’ one o’ them things had a portable arsenal 
slung underneath it!” 

So that was it! Because of my duster they thought 
me a bandit. 

“T assure you I’m not a bandit,” I said nervously, 
laughing. 

“Waal, the folks here is squeamish—with these rumors 
around.” 

“What rumors?” 

“My son Darry was picked off down in the Basin last 
week. Stray bullet might ’a’ done it. Then ag’in, it 
mightn’t. The Strangler boys has reckoned to git me ever 
since I killed ol’ Chet. Understand Hal Strangler was 
let out o’ Leavenworth last week. Two an’ two make 
four in lots o’ places besides the bankin’ business. Let’s 
go back to my office; it’s a whole lot safer.” 

I followed the Colonel into a small, grubby back room 
looking out on a space of yard. Farther away spread the 
waterless bed of a wide, sandy creek. In a southeasterly 
direction from those rear office windows the southern 
road into town led over a culvert. Desert vegetation 
grew up to the edge of the hamlet. Over the jagged 
brow of a hill showed the roofs of an elevator over a 
mine shaft. 

The office was furnished with one roll-top desk pushed 
against the west wall, three chairs, a battered green safe. 
The time-begrimed walls were dotted with maps; on the 
broad expanse of east wall was a steel-engraved chromo 
of Henry Clay, 

I accepted the chair the Colonel indicated while he 
sat down in a cane-bottomed swivel. In a sitting posture 
the six-shooter must have been uncomfortable against his 
stomach. He pulled it out and laid it on the desk-top. 
My eye followed it; at once I saw two similar weapons, 
their ivory handles protruding from the document-padded 
pigeonholes. 

“You seem to be equipped to 
visitors,” I ventured. 

“What did you want to see me about?” 

“As I understand it, some years ago Judge Farmer’s 
bank had to take over the assets of a certain estate that 
owned much mining stock. The Judge told me he’d cor- 
responded with you over its value at the time—” 

“T know. The Batson property. That’s it—the roofs 
you see rearin’ over beyond the culvert.” 

“Well, the Judge said—” 

I stopped. The blonde had appeared in the doorway. 
Colonel Stedman instinctively turned the swivel so as 
to command a full view of this door. 

Again the blonde’s face held the same perturbation 
which I had caused by entering. The Colonel glanced 
up from beneath bushy brows. 

“Waal, Jessie?” 

“Pres Kelsey’s out here to see you.” 

The girl said this in a dry, hoarse whisper. All too 
apparently I had walked into the Mercer financial system 
while it was laboring under a distressing personal strain. 

“Pres Kelsey, eh?” 

The girl stepped farther into the room. 


don’t see him.” 

“Why not? Aint he sober?” 

“He’s sober all right. But—my Curt claimed that twice while 
he was riding in from Brackett’s he saw the Strangler boys’ 
horses tied in Kelsey’s yard.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Birds of a feather—” 

“and Mrs. Kelsey stayed in town last night. That means 
what it means. She always comes in when Pres is—is misbe- 
having.” 

“What does Pres claim he wants?” 

“He says it’s. about his mortgage. 
scouting for Hal Strangler—” 

“T was findin’ my way round safely a dum long while ’fore 
yo’ was born, Jessie. Tell Kelsey I'll see him.” 

I arose, saying: “If I’m interrupting important business, I’ll 
wait outside.” 
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receive boisterous 


“Please, Colonel— 


But if he’s really here 


“It’s a deal, Pres Kelsey,” 
the Colonel said. “Yo’ tip 
me off when the Stranglers 
sally out, an’yo’don’t owe this 
bank no money thereafter.” 

















































































































“No, son, you siddown. That’s jus’ why I'll see Pres now. 
While you’re here. You'll make a good witness.” 

The blonde bit her lip and returned out front. Instantly the 
banker reached for the six-shooter. Another motion pulled out 
his handkerchief. With a single deft twirl he covered the 
weapon. His right hand, with the gun-barrel trained toward the 
door, had the aspect of suffering physical injury, the huge ban- 
danna wrapped about it in consequence. .... 

A heavy, shuffling step approached the doorway. Then a 
man’s bulk filled it. 

He was a male of indefinite age, with walrus mustaches and 
a growth of scrub beard. Sweating profusely, he pulled off 
a big soiled cow-hat and showed hair smudged down at a rakish 
angle on the back of his skull. A huge head it was, by the way, 
oversized despite his great body. 

His garb was in character. A dirty gingham shirt was collar- 
less and open; his vest was unbuttoned; around his bulging 
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paunch a cartridge-belt was weighted with a gun in holster. 
Heat-curled leather chaps, scratched from much riding through 
the prickly-pear, protected trousers thrust into cow-boots. 

This person paused on the threshold awkwardly, somewhat 
embarrassed at seeing a stranger. Small piggish eyes and broken 
stumps of tobacco-stained teeth made me grateful I was meeting 
him in an office and not afar on a trackless desert. 

“Howdy, Colonel,” he said with a nod. 

“Howdy, Kelsey.” 

“Hurt your hand, Colonel?” 

“TI got lots o’ things worse’n my hand hurtin’ me these days, 
Kelsey.” 

“Meanin’ the death o’ your boy, I s’pose. 
pen like that.” 

“Mebbe they do—an’ mebbe they don’t. 
made to happen.” 

Kelsey’s eyelid flickered. He ran the brim of his hat through 


Waal, things hap- 


Sometimes they’re 


his fingers, turning 
it around and around, 
“T’d sort o’ like to 
talk to you private 
— if it’s all the same 
to you, Colonel.” 
“After what hap- 
pened Thursday down 
in the Basin, I’d jus’ 
as lief have a third 


party present, Kel- 
sey.” 
“Goddlemighty, 
Colonel—you don’t 
connect me_ with 


that!” 

“What was it yo’ 
wanted to see me 
about, Kelsey?” 

“Oh, yeah—my 
mortgage—in a man- 
ner o’ speakin’.” 

“All right, talk up. 
This young feller’s 
all right. Friend o’ 
mine—from back 
East.” 

“Can I shet-to the 
door?” 

“I'd jus’ as soon 
have it open.” 
“Folks out 
might hear us.” 

“Reckon they 


front 





might. So the door stays open.” 

Kelsey was fighting a baitle 
with his temper. But at length 
he controlled it. “Mind if I 
siddown?” 

“If the chair kin stand it, 
reckon I'll have to.” 

“Pshaw, Colonel—aint no bad 
blood ’tween you an’ me, is 
they?” 


“What’s wrong with yore mort- 
gage? Aint heard nothin’ from 
us about it, hev you?” 

“Naw, but—I sort o’ thought 
—if I could do you a little real 
service at the present time— 
you—aw—might find it in you 
to cancel it, Colonel.” 

It was plain to be seen that 
the visitor had not meant to 
come to the point of his busi- 
ness with such bluntness. The 
disclosure having been made, 
however, there was nothing left 
for him to do but shamble for- 
ward and drop into a chair. At 
once he leaned forward, directly 
in front of the banker, with his 
elbows on his knees. It was 
characteristic of him—this pos- 
ture. He continued to revolve the hat in his hands. 

The Colonel’s face remained adamant. I marveled at his self- 
control. Despite his size, not a single muscle moved 

“What sort o’ service would you do me, Pres Kelsey?” 

A worried moment on Kelsey’s part, then semi-defiance: “Hal 
Strangler’s out o’ Leavenworth. I reckon you know that?” 

“My boy Darry’s dead—that’s answer enough.” 

“Waal, I’m certainly glad to hear you ‘low that a Strangler 
done it. Thought fer a minute you was chargin’ it to me.” 

“T aint committed myself on that point yit. Git on with 
yore offer. What was it you come fer?” 

Things were going bad for Kelsey. The hat traveled faster 
in the grimy, knobby fingers. Once or twice he glanced up, 
smirking. Finally he said—with a claw in his voice: 

“T happen to know Hal Strangler was responsible, but you 
can’t make me prove it, witnesses or no. I wasn’t around when 
Darry took the lead. It’s hearsay— (Continued on page 96) 
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“Give this bow the 





woman's touch, Izzy,” 
he commanded. Then: 
“What happened? We 
couldn't trail you.” 





This Must Not Ge 


Alt afternoon I had been resolutely marching through a stack 

As examination-books that contained what some eighty 
undergraduates believed, for the moment, about Doctor Samuel 
Johnson. At intervals co-eds with systematically woebegone faces 
had entered my office to explain why their written words did 
not more accurately correspond with what they had discovered, 
since the examination, to be the truth about the choleric Doctor. 
It was early spring, and since I am a bachelor, several of the 
more personable ones had wept a little. Now, toward five 
o’clock, I fervently hoped that all the women of Olympus Uni- 
versity were at tea-rooms and I might run through the dozen 
remaining books in peace. 

There was a loud rapping at my door. One of those athletic 
co-eds, I feared, a new type. But the shape I made out through 
the frosted glass was unquestionably male. An aspirant for 
Phi Beta Kappa, then, desperate because he remembered having 
called Mr. Boswell George. But instead, my summons brought 
in Cam Gorby. I was enormously relieved. 

“Evening, Prof,” he said ceremoniously. He reversed a chair, 
and sat on it with his chin resting on the rounded back. 

The door gave up another celebrity, Mr. John Nixon. He 
too saluted me and sat on a reversed chair. My relief ebbed. 


Either, alone, meant a social call. The two together meant trouble. 
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The apprehension became a certainty when Jack Larrabee 
closed the door behind him, sat on a reversed chair, and said 
gently: “Evening, Prof.” In the vicinity of any two of them, 
barometers fell drastically; the full trio portended an earth- 
quake. They were everything that the regulations of Olympus 
held to be deplorable, and only I of all the faculty had stood 
this long between them and retribution. 

“Go on, finish the massacre, Prof,” Cam sang in his sweet 
Montana drawl. “We'll sit up with the corpse.’ 

All three were now smoking, in defiance of the rule that says 
no campus building shall be thus defiled. The janitor would 
smell it, later, and then the Dean would call me up. This 
happened regularly enough, but I preferred to earn my own 
rebukes. 

“This time,” I said firmly, “you can get yourselves out of 
it. They’ll hang you eventually, and I’m not going to oppose 
the will of heaven any longer.” 

Their faces were virtuous and a little saddened. Larrabee 
raised a soothing forefinger to the others and explained me to 
them. 

“Prof thinks the Dean is after us. We've never done any- 
thing they could rook us for, have we, Prof?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “you have survived three years.” 
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“Four for me,” 
Cam Gorby boasted, 
and I remembered 
that if the stars were 
on his side, he would 
be graduated in June. 
The concept of 
“Cameron Gorby, 
A.B.,” was suffi- 
ciently amusing. 

“But no, no, Prof,” 
Cam went on, “no- 
body in Olympus is 
on better terms with 
the Dean. He never 
sees one of us that 
he doesn’t inquire 
about the rest.” 

And, “No, no, 
Prof,” John Nixon 
said, “you’re off in 
reverse. For the 
first time in three 
years we're all off 
probation at once. 
We just came to call 
on you.” 

They tossed cig- 
arette-butts through 
the open _ window, 
doubtless hitting a 
janitor or an assist- 
ant dean below, and 
lighted fresh ones. I 
returned to my ex- 
amination books. I 
finished one, under 
the calm _ observa- 

tion of the trio, 
marked it, and put it 
aside. 
“They do mark 
them,” Cam said. 
oy “T’ve always won- 
dered.” 
“You only know 
that Prof marks them,” Jack corrected him carefully. 

“You only know that Prof marked one of them,” John amended 
further, “and he did that with students looking on.” 

“Students?” I asked. 

“I’ve been awful unfortunate with Chem,” Cam admitted. 
“I’m beginning to doubt that Fate meant me for a chemist.” 

“You’ve-flunked Chem—is that it?” I said. “I’m afraid I 
have no influence with the Chemistry Department.” 

“I don’t think it’s good breeding to look for a utilitarian 
purpose when we call on you.” Larrabee frowned at me. “Read- 
ing examination books has curdled your kindly soul, Prof. I'll 
take these bozos away.” 

“Do,” I suggested. 

They rested their chins on the chair-backs and drowsed. Pres- 
ently Larrabee said: “Oh, did you hear that Nixon’s in love? 
Yes, him, Johnny Nixon, the motor marvel. Three years, and 
no woman ever pried as much as a club sandwich out of him. 
Well, he’s gone cake-eater now.” 

Cam spread out commiserating hands. He and Jack made 
clucking noises with their tongues. John stared gloomily at 
the floor. “John?” I asked. 





“That’s these wise bunnies’ way of informin’ you I got a 
date for the Prom.” 


By Bernard De Volo 


The author of “Front Page Ellen” here presents, 
with his light, delightful realism, three students 
on probation, a co-ed—and a couple of deans. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


I played with the vision of John Nixon in evening clothes 
dancing at a fashionable hotel. “Who is she?” I asked. 

“Tl say this,” Jack conceded, “he picked right. It’s Izzy 
Fleet, and don’t let him tell you it isn’t. She turned her head- 
lights on him, and he counted the grass blades. She told him 
he was the manliest man at Olympus and she adored big fel- 
lows.” 

Isabel Fleet! She crystallized the dreams of all the co-eds 
at Olympus who read the college magazines and took them seri- 
ously. Her eyes achieved all that a thousand blue-eyed girls 
hoped for their own. Her short-cropped hair wore naturally the 
golden glint two thousand weekly treatments were prayerfully 
designed to capture. Her legs, I am sure, sold thousands of pairs 
of stockings for our local shops, whenever she elected a change 
of hue. She was, in short, the faculty’s apprehension, the athlete’s 
crown of hope, and the co-ed’s despair. She amounted, I some- 
times thought, to a lunar myth, and my case-hardened Nixon had 
made directly for her when, for the first time, he elected to 
notice a co-ed. 

He seemed to dislike my amusement. “Yeh, maybe I have 
joined the navy. But I’m not actin’ with her. Ask Jack who 
plays opposite him in ‘Seashore Love.’ You know any good 
reason, Prof, why anything in pants should go on the stage?” 

Larrabee was the only one of my favorite trio who ever 
deigned to soil his leisure with undergraduate activities. He 
headed, this year, the Parian Players, a troupe of amateur actors 
sufficiently appalling. 

Larrabee yawned. “I give these bozos a chance to make five 
dollars a night shifting scenery, Prof, and then they yap. Sure, 
I have to kiss Izzy four times every show. That’s business, 
and I don’t take a contract to do it for pleasure at a Prom.” 
He stood up, and at his glance, the others rose. “But we came 
to drive you home, Prof. We knew that exam would sap your 
strength.” 

I found myself being helped into a top-coat. Gorby assumed 
my brief-case and my hat. The others tenderly gave me an arm 
apiece and marched me out to the curb. I had not before seen 
the car into which I was ushered. It looked like a black bath- 
tub, and it was obviously French. Nixon, who was nurse to 
every car in town, sat behind the wheel and summoned from the 
engine that grinding clamor that only cheap foreign cars can 
produce. The others flanked me in the rear seat. 

“What happened to the flivver?” I asked. 

“We had a—” Larrabee began. 

But Gorby drawled suavely: “It’s indisposed. This is a 
French or Bourbon flivver, somewhat ill. An old dame in town 
asked Johnny Nixon to sell it. He told her maybe it would 
bring a hundred. We figure we can get two-fifty. That leaves 
enough to buy us almost a good car. You can’t get parts for it 
except by cable, and it does need a brake or two. Don’t be 
scared, Prof; Johnny can stop it with the engine.” 

The bathtub squealing and whooping, we made our way through 
rush-hour traffic to my apartment. At the curb they scram- 
bled out and helped me to emerge. Then, suddenly, they were 
shaking my, hand with a grave and solicitous concern. 

“We're awful glad you didn’t get bunged up bad, Prof,” Nixon 
said. 

“T was afraid that bump on your head would keep you under 
for a week,” Gorby assured me with obvious relief. 

Larrabee said: “It’s good you were in the rear seat. The 
glass from the windshield would have cut you up something 
hideous. The loss to the English Department could never have 
been made up. You're lucky to get off with minor bruises and 


_maybe contusions.” 


I laid my brief-case on the bathtub’s running-board and leaned 
back against the tonneau. “Let’s have it,” I said. “I promise 
nothing. Nixon, you may speak.” 

“Well, Prof, it’s this way: These birds are always broke. 
They were worse than usual last week. You know how much 
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brains Larrabee gets 
credit for—you’d think | ot 
he was the Bruce B. | 
Plato of the campus. | | 
Yet somehow, when it’s <a | I |, 
brains that’s wanted, es 
you notice how they al- iy 
ways look me up.” 

Gorby was humming 
softly. “I grant you \ 
this was Nixon’s brains. 
It wasn’t any idea of 
ours.” 

“Well,” John went 
on, “you know that 
street back of the Li- 
brary? Dark, kind of, f 
and no traffic. There’s % \ 


a big English sedan 
turns into it about din- 
ner-time every night. 
Jap chauffeur and a 
mild old _ baldheaded 
bozo in the back seat. 
I mean, he looked mild. 
Well, our flivver had 
died—two cylinder walls 
cracked and all I could 
do was _ boiler-cement 
’em. I did some figur- 
ing. I screwed out a  \.A\\'ll/ 
bolt here and there, and ' 
hacksawed halfway ~\ 
through a tie-rod, and AAA 
cracked the moorings of \\) 
the rear springs. So 

last night we took up 

a position in that street, 

back of the Library.” 

“Just at dusk,” Lar- 
rabee said dreamily. 
“Twilight drifting in off 
the lake. Hesperus 
moored in the western 
sky. Lights of the city 
winking on while the 
wearied_ householder 
comes home to food 
and loving-kindness. 

Most poetic. If he only 
had been mild!” 

“Pretty soon the se- 
dan turns in from the 
highway,” added John. 

“T eased in and started 
down the street ahead of 
it. I’d picked out some 
elms where the shade is 
thick; when we got there 
I raised an awful yowl 
from the horn and cut 
in front of him. He 
banged into us plenty. 
The old flivver just 
groaned and fell apart. So far, so good. It was a good plan. 
Only it didn’t seem to work out from there on.” 

“Nixon’s fault,” Larrabee said. ‘He asked a hundred and 
fifty dollars before that dear mild soul was out of his car. If 
he’d said seventy-five, the dear old boy would have coughed up 
and thanked the Lord to keep out of court. You always were 
too ambitious.” 

“Gorby’s fault, I tell you. Gorby told us he could make his 
nose bleed at will. Just when we started, he leaned over and 
told me he’d got her under way.” 

“Aw,” Gorby said apologetically, “I had a cold.” 

“He rolled out in the street all right and lay there yellin’, 
like we planned. But he didn’t bleed. I kicked him plenty, 
but still he didn’t bleed. If he had, we could have piled him 
in the old guy’s car, rushed him to the hospital, and nicked the 
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old boy for a hundred fifty before he looked at the flivver or 
tumbled to what was up.” 

“Your fault!” Gorby insisted. “What somebody ought to 
have done was bust the Jap one on the nose. Am I a, bruiser? 
Am I Johnny Nixon the light heavyweight? Am I the campus 
pug? No, but I’d ’a’ taken a crack at him anyway, if I hadn't 
been a mangled form bleeding on the asphalt. Then he couldn't 
have got our license number.” 

“Whose fault was it that flivver was painted up with wise- 
cracks?” John demanded. “Who had an ache to be collegiate 
and write that car up like the funny papers? Was that me?” 

“No,” Gorby admitted, “that was Jack. He always did think 
he was something modish in twelve-gallon pants.” 

“Anyway,” Larrabee said, “he’d have known we were some of 
Prexy’s boys even without the mottoes. We talk that way. And 
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“I see no necessity for this sort of 
thing,” he growled. “It doesn’t help 
the morals of the student body.” 
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it was me that sympathized with him and kept him from calling 
a cop. You ought to have heard him, Prof! And we thought 
he was mild!” 

There was silence for a while. Three innocent, benevolent faces 
were turned on me, blandly awaiting my judgment. There was 
no limit to their effrontery, and I had kept them in college for 
three years. 

“Well,” I asked, “which dean did he go to this morning? 
Humphries?” . 

“Naw, the Old Man himself. 

“And the verdict?” 

“We've neglected to go back and ask. Be just like the intol- 
erant old Puritan to put us all on probation. Just when we’re 
headed for big money with this Cognac flivver. Yes, and that 
would mean that ‘Seashore Love’ was off and Jack couldn’t kiss 
Izzy while the campus howls, and Cam and me lose five a night 
shiftin’ scenery.” 

Gorby coughed suggestively. 
Prof.” 

Immediately they dived into the black bathtub. The moan 
and: wail of the engine began again. Slowly it got into motion, 
screaming its reluctance. Larrabee leaned back and called to 
me gently: “Oh, Prof, I forgot to say we told Dean Musgrave 
we were driving you home from the Library at the time.” The 
Cognac flivver groaned around the corner and out of sight. 

I perceived that my trio had done very well, so far, without 
my help. 

The telephone was ringing persistently when I entered the 
apartment. I thought it would die if unmolested, but it proved 
singularly vital. At last I answered it and recognized Dean 
Musgrave’s somewhat stuttery voice demanding Professor Sloane. 

“This is Professor Sloane, Dean Musgrave,” I said as coldly 
as I could. Musgrave was in his first year of deanship, having 
come to us heavily certificated from the greatest of all educa- 


Dean Musgrave.” 


“You never let us down yet, 









tional roliing-mills. Our faculty has a sacred tra- 
dition of disciplining new deans, who are always 
a trifle megalomaniac during the first year. We 
deflate them for the sake of our own comfort. 

“I’ve been trying to locate you all afternoon,” 
he complained. 

“Tf the idea of calling my office had occurred to 
you—” I suggested. 

“At any rate I must see you, Sloane. I under- 
stand you were in a motor smash. I understand, 
too, after inquiry, that you are notoriously a 
guardian angel to the three incorrigible rough- 
necks who were responsible for it.” 

I contrived a formidable iciness. “You make 
a practice of investigating the members of your 
faculty?” 

“In their official capacities, I certainly do, Pro- 
fessor Sloane. It is purely in your official capacity 
that I desire to see you. Please come to my office 
between ten and twelve tomorrow.” 

“In my official capacity, or any other, I shall 
do nothing of the kind,” I replied joyfully. “I’m 
not aware that you can subpoena the faculty. 
You will find my office-hours and address in the 
directory. And leave the orderly-room manner 
behind when you come.” 

It was not very good; but then, I reflected, 
subtlety would have been wasted. I hung up and 
fell to thinking that, as usual, my trio had played 
in luck. The Dean’s waspishness made it incum- 
bent on me to do what I could for them. 

Musgrave did indeed come to my office the 
next afternoon. He was an aimlessly energetic 
chap, tall and graying, with a quaint suggestion 
of the evangelical deacon about his eyes and 
forehead. The magnificence of his office fer- 
mented in his soul. He refused the cigarette I 
offered him, reminding me that we were in a 
college building, and launched into a denuncia- 
tion of my three vagabonds. He was appalled, he 
said, to discover from the records that at no time 
in their careers had they been wholly out of 
trouble. Certainly, since his coming, they had 
much offended. He was prepared to say that there 
was nothing of health in them. They had no 
respect for the faculty and no awe of the Dean. Nixon, in the 
Dean’s presence, had called the head of the student Y. M. C. A. 
a “dumb cluck.” 

The Dean’s chin squared purposefully. They were anti-social. 
They were inimical to the group spirit. They opposed the ex- 
pression of the soul of our college. They- were dangerous to 
our norm. Clearly, his duty was to suppress them as completely 
as possible. 

He bent an accusing gaze on me. “No one seems to know 
just how it has been managed, but everyone agrees that only 
your intervention has kept them in college this long. I confess, 
Professor Sloane, I cannot understand your motives.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “perhaps I’m helping evolution along.” 

The Dean felt that this was nonsense. He shook his head. 
“This automobile accident is providential. I'll clap the three of 
them on probation, and at the next hint of trouble, I can get 
rid of them for good. I shall not let the fact that you were 
present at the accident”—here his eyes accused me—“influence 
my action. I am sure they count on your presence to give them 
immunity. It will not. And I may say I cannot justify your 
participating in a joy-ride.” 

“Joy-ride, Mr. Musgrave?” 

“Mr. Beale, whose sedan was damaged, informs me that they 
were driving in a reckless manner at a criminal speed.” 

“Tt was Amos Beale, then?” 

The Dean nodded, and I understood wherein luck had failed 
the trio. Amos Beale was a Donor. He had given the library 
his collection of works on the fluctuations of securities, and was 
expected to endow a chair. 

“The old reprobate is lying,” I said. “I’d be glad to appear 
before him and say so. The car was a college flivver and in- 
capable of twenty miles an hour. And he ran it down from 
behind.” I preferred, for the moment, to grant that I had been 
an eyewitness. 
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“It is not the facts of the case 
I have them apprehended 
That will 


The Dean’s wintry eyes lit up. 
that count with me. It’s the situation. 
in reckless driving and the destruction of property. 
suffice.” 

“Better let them confront Amos Beale in your office, however. 
Never destroy the appearance of fairness.” 

“It would get into the papers!” 

Getting into the papers is the nocturnal and diurnal terror of 
all deans. Holiness lies outside of newsprint. Only athletic 
contests, bequests to the endowment fund, and the award of 
honorary degrees are fit for publication. All else is vile and 
must be kept out of the headlines, especially internal discords. 

“The iniquitous three have a talent for publicity,” I suggested. 
“Tf you put them on pro, they may take it to the papers.” 

“Be assured,” he snapped at me, “if it’s aired, you'll be in it. 
It was most indiscreet for a faculty member to be present at all 
—to have anything to do with notorious roughnecks.” He rose, 
preparing his exit. ‘At whatever unpleasantness, I’m going 
through with this. You'll oblige me by not interfering.” 

If my count was right, this was the third warning from a 
dean to a professor—and I was eight years his senior at Olympus. 
Assuredly all this must be repaid. But I tried one further 
appeal. ‘“Haven’t you ever been involved in a traffic accident?” 

“Never!” 

“T’ve seen you driving your coupé’”—it was a primitive model, 
and of the tiniest—“through dangerous traffic at rush hour.” 

For a moment he was human before me. The common mor- 
tality of automobile ownership softened him. “That car was a 
mobile liability, Sloane,” he said mournfully. “I’ve sold it at last. 
It was keeping me poor. I hope to afford a better one in the fall.” 

He went away thinking thoughts of his species, and that day 
I heard no more of the escapade. The evening passed without 
word from the trio. The present difficulty, I had no doubt, 
would yield to their inventiveness without my interfering. If 
it didn’t, I intended to serve them by making capital of Mus- 
grave at next week’s faculty meeting. My assembled colleagues, 
I felt sure, would enthusiastically relieve three students of pro- 
bation if by doing so they could assist the sandpapering of a new 
and still officious dean. 

Crossing the campus on the way to my first class the next morn- 
ing, I observed that the trees had blossomed with posters announc- 
ing the Parian Players’ performance of “Seashore Love.” Miss 
Isabel Fleet and Mr. Jack Larrabee were featured in various 
attitudes. But the Olympian, our campus newspaper, announced 
that Mr. Jack Larrabee had been forced out of his part, only 
five days before the opening, by Dean Musgrave’s action in 
placing him on probation. No explanation had issued from the 
Dean’s office, but the inference was that mid-semester exams had 
inconvenienced Mr. Larrabee. The paper described the tearful 
plight of Mr. Henry Keyes, who was coaching “Seashore Love” 
and had been thus violently deprived of his male lead. It was 
very affecting. 

Cam Gorby passed me on the run. “I’m on pro and going to 
Chem lecture for the first time in weeks. What good does it 
do us to take a professor along when we have a smash-up?” 

His distress was so profound that I fear I dealt too lightly 
with Wordsworth’s “Prelude” when I lectured on it during the 
next hour. At least, I was so little solemn that Ole Petersen, 
all-Conference guard, roused from slumber in the last row and 
smiled at me with Scandinavian amiability. Finishing with 
Wordsworth, I was through for the day. On the campus, the 
Botany Department’s hawthorns were beginning to show leaves, 
and April blossomed delightfully. A voice—oh, the realized ideal 
of all co-ed voices—was calling: “Professor Sloane—oh, Pro- 
fessor Sloane!” And turning, I beheld Isabel Fleet dimpling at 
me and making gestures for me to await her. She arrived at my 
side, and scores of fraternity exquisites found another count 
against the faculty while I walked with her toward the gates. 

She turned on me a gaze so candidly respectful, so naively 
awed and timorous and impressed, so full of blue-eyed reverence, 
that I laughed at her. “Isabel,” I said, “I’ve known you for four 
years, and there’s no need to prepare the way for an imposition. 
If it’s a Kappa freshman who needs a C, I can do nothing. If it’s 
Larrabee’s probation, I’ve already been put on the job. In any 
case, I prefer your dimples to your awe. Be honest, did it 
ever work with me?” 

The cerulean eyes beamed. “I never really had to try it out 
on you, Prof. Ask any Kappa if I didn’t clip your picture from 
the yearbook when I was a freshman. I’ve kept it on the mantel 
ever since.” 

“And so, what is it now?” 
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As the removal of 
the screen disclosed 
them, Isabel, all un- 
conscious, drew the 
Dean’s helpless face 
down to herownand 


kissed him tenderly. 












“I’ve just come from the Dean about Jack. That poisonous 
old tarantula, Prof! Why don’t they put human beings in the 
dean’s office?” 

“I suppose to leave the college one frail, final defense against 
the co-eds! Your awe wouldn’t move him, then?” 

“Not a jot. I was ready to weep a little, too, but I got mad. 
I’m afraid—well, Prof, I told him he was a perfectly abominable 
old tyrant, and I hoped the newspapers would say so.” 

“And he answered?” 

“Just smiled at me. He smiles like something in your poetry 
course. He said Dean Hedges had talked about me—that per- 
fectly poisonous old maid! Oh, dear!’’ Here Isabel sighed from 
the depths of the world’s sorrow. “How was I to know the 
Café Rome was on her blacklist? She never told me in person. 
And if she saw me there, what was she doing at a place she dis- 
approves of? Besides, I never have smoked a cigarette in the 
Kappa house. Or if I have, I always had a freshman at hand 
to take it from me if anyone came. I think she’s perfectly 
abominable! But you know as well as I do, Prof, that Jack 
simply must go on with his part. No one can expect us to break 
in anyone else this late. And the preliminary dress rehearsal is 
tomorrow night, too.” 

I observed John Nixon coming down the walk in our direc- 
tion. On the instant, Isabel’s voice was raised just perceptibly 
and took on a still more melting sweetness. “Here comes my 
Prom date. Doesn’t he look formidable and ruthless and stern?” 

John paused in front of us, remarked, “’Lo, Izzy,” with affable 
inattention, and addressed himself to me: “Say, Prof, this guy 
Musgrave—you know, the animated band-box—well, do you 
know whether he’s cracked about anything? I mean anything in 
particular. I wouldn’t want you to think I got the idea he aint 
cracked from radiator cap to differential, anyway.” 

“Why,” I said, “only the School of Education, intelligence 
tests, scientific methods of concealing ignorance--the sort of 
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thing educators do. He sweats them all day long. He was a 
professor of education before he took up deaning.” 

“School of Education? What’s that?” 

“Snap courses,” Isabel said, with the authority of experience. 
“Lectures twice a week on how to make children watch the 
blackboard. Semester reports on how many little cherubs forget 
to cross their ¢’s in the fourth grade.” 

“Yeh? How to teach? That must be nice to know.” John 
squinted and thought deeply. In a moment Isabel giggled, and 
he made a gesture of repression. Then: “We got to get Jack 
off pro—and don’t think I aint watching out for me and Cam. 
You'll have to excuse Izzy, Prof. I’ve got to rehearse her in 
a new part. Yeh, it’s an idea.” ‘ 

“You wouldn’t take me away from Prof just the moment 
I've got him walking with me at last?” 

“Oh, you'll get a sandwich out of it. I'll feed you.” 

She gave me a farewell smile that advanced the blossoming 
of the hawthorns by a full week. “Don’t you just love juniors 
when they get masterful?” she asked. 

I strolled over to Musgrave’s office that afternoon, and found 
him conferring with Alicia Hedges, Dean of Women, a lanky, 
indignant spinster too nearsighted for dignity. So much rectitude 
in one small room discouraged me, and I paused in the door. 

“I merely dropped in to ask whether pious retribution wouldn’t 
be served just as well if you didn’t clamp down on Larrabee 
till after the play is over,” I said. ‘ 

“Most decidedly not.” 

“That means, of course, that they’ll have to abandon the 
production. They can’t develop a new lead overnight.” 

“As I’ve explained to Professor Keyes, Miss Fleet and a dozen 
others, that does not concern me. Let the organization choose 
their actors among less subversive students. And if the play 
should be abandoned, I think the university would greatly benefit. 
From what Dean Hedges tells me—” 
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Dean Hedges faced smartly to the right and accused me with 
her blurred, indignant eyes. “ ‘Seashore Love’ is by no means 
a play I care to sanction, Professor Sloane. Isabel Fleet admit- 
ted to me yesterday that at various times in the performance 
she has to appear before the audience in a bathing suit, a ballet 
costume, and—well, sleeping robes, pajamas.” 

“What did the title suggest to you?” I murmured. 
collector’s passion to acquire jellyfish and polyps?” 

Musgrave was keening: “The papers will get it and run pho- 
tographs. The publicity will be atrocious. Can’t you forbid her 
to appear, Dean Hedges? Isn’t she forever on the borderline 
of probation?” 

“She never quite crosses it,” the Dean of Women sighed. “She 
calculates my patience as she never did her trigonometry assign- 
ment. No, Dean Musgrave, I haven’t any jurisdiction. But”— 
she served his duty squarely up to him—“the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences could forbid the performance.” 

Musgrave accepted his obligation like a man. “I'll attend the 
rehearsal that Miss Fleet mentioned, tomorrow night. You’! 
accompany me, Miss Hedges? I'll act, if I find it actionable.” 

I withdrew, oppressed by righteousness. It was deans, all 
deans, that’ made pedagogy a ridiculous profession. When I 
passed through the main gate, there was a roaring and a snarling 
of gears, and the Bourbon flivver bore down upon me. It con- 
tained my trio, and Isabel besides. They did not seem decently 
impressed by the disgrace that was on them. They had been 
eating the messes that appeal to undergraduates, and they had 
laughed much, and Isabel’s hair was windblown from riding at 
such speeds as Nixon knew how to attain. She opened the 
door. 

“These foreign cars are so cramped,” she sighed. 
to sit on your lap, Prof.” She did so. 

“T believe you get a romantic satisfaction from flirting with 
the faculty,” I said. (Continued on page 122 
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OE BEALS, weather-tanned, dressed in well-fitting business suit, 
but unmistakably a Colorado cattle-man, drew out from the 
wall the chair offered him by Stanley Young, until he could tilt 
back comfortably. He proffered a cigar to the Government man, 
bit the end off of its mate, licked it, and then lighted it. The 
same match started the glow on the cigar Young smoked. Aroma 
of good tobacco filled the high-ceilinged office of the Biological 
Survey. 

“When can Maywood get on the trail of that wolf Rags?” Beals 
asked. 

“Don’t know,” replied Young. ‘“He’s still in the hospital. 
Leg’s not knitted since his pony fell on him.” 

“That’s tough. I had hoped he could go into the Cathedral 
Bluff section right away. I’ve boasted that whenever we've asked 
for help from this office, within forty-eight hours there would be 
a Survey hunter on the trail of any killer wolf.” 
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“I can send in one of the other boys.” 

“No use. Maywood’s the man. He knows more about wolves 
than they know about themselves. He thinks like a wolf, only 
more so. He knows wolves from hell to breakfast, backwards and 
forwards. .... Put him in there as soon as you can. If we 
don’t get this killer Rags, he'll get us.” 


VV ELCOMING April sun heated Bill Maywood’s back as he 
rode along the Piceance Creek trail. The pack-horse 
ambled ahead, stopping to swing his nose down to nip a tuft 
of grass that had sprouted temptingly in some sunny, protected 
nook. It was good country, a great day, even for Colorado, 
and ahead there was a game—a real man’s game—the capture 
of Rags, murderer wolf, dead or alive. 

Bill Maywood grinned a little, whistled without making much 
sound, decided to let the horses peg along without whistling, 
hauled out a plug of tobacco and sank his teeth into the sweet- 
bitter block of well-cured leaves. 

Maywood’s face was smooth-shaven, or had been a couple of 
days previously. His grayish locks curled slightly at the ends 
peeping out from under his weather-buffeted hat. Sun had 
caressed his cheek or seared it with rays that had turned his 
skin to the tone of brown old leather. Weeks in the hospital 
had brought the pallor of indoors to lighten this outdoor tan. 

Maywood was back at work. He was glad. He was not able 
to hike, but there was a big, powerful bay that rolled along the 
trail so easily underneath him. The pack-horse ahead had more 
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sense than some cow-waddies, and most dudes, making the third 
member of a party which could go out into any country and make 


ago of it. Besides the satisfaction of getting back in the work, 
there was need of it. Hospital bills and living costs mean money 
out. 


Magpies flopped away from the trail, cawing. Chipmunks 
went bouncing away, galloping as though the chipmunk devil were 
in hot pursuit. 

The sun sloped down. Camping time was not far ahead. In 
a bend of Piceance Creek he stopped. The pack-horse had pre- 
ceded him, had in fact almost instinctively picked the place his 
master would camp, and was now eating grass in the little 
meadow which lay between the creek and the limestone cliffs. 

“Feels good, don’t it,” said Bill as he slapped the horse, “this 
gettin’ out on the trail again.” 

Camp soon arose out of the pack. A six-by-eight light canvas 
pyramidal tent was slung between two poles and pegged down, 
around the floor. Blackened cooking utensils were strung out 
around a fireplace made of two flat stones. .... 

Supper “over, the last of the campfire glowing between the 
stones, night wind beginning to sigh in the aspen thicket. 

A coyote howled over the ridge, chattered, was joined by others, 
yapped again, quieted. 

Freedom of the trail was ahead of Maywood. He was glad, 
at peace. The confines of the hospital room had irked the hunter 
more than the pain in his leg. But here was clean air, clear 


waters, nights packed full of well-earned, healthful rest, and a 
game ahead—a game unrelenting, gripping. 

For old Rags of Cathedral Bluffs had been sentenced to die, 
and Bill Maywood was the executioner. He would “get his wolf.” 
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Rags had challenged a great dog wolf, followed by 
a pack that had come out of the sage to the west. 


April showers wet the trail, or sun warmed the earth as May- 
wood, in the days following, rode the trails looking, always look- 
ing, for the track of the big he-wolf. 

“You’re up against a devil, Maywood,” Bob Holt, stockman, 
had declared when Maywood first stopped at his ranch. “Rags 
is a spooky old cuss. One time he’s here. Then he aint. Maybe 
show up twice in one week, then not again in a month.” 

F haven’t seen his track,” replied the hunter. “Only coyotes 
so far.” 

“There are wolves here, though. The worst is Rags,” declared 
Holt. “I know something about those hombres, Bill. I’ve tried 
every set I know on Rags. I’ve give up. I’ve caught over forty- 
five wolves in this section since I came here years ago. I know 
a common wolf as well as I know you. But Rags is spooky, just 
too clever. He travels alone sometimes; sometimes with two 
other wolves. I’ve heard of him as far west as Willow Creek 
over in Utah. That’s around a hundred and fifty mile away. 
He ranges‘a stretch about fifty miles wide and nigh a couple 
hundred long. Somewhere in that stretch is Rags. It’s up to 
you, Bill.” 

“Guess I'll go back up toward the Roan Cliffs tomorrow. 
Want to go along?” 

Maywood and Holt rode the trail the next morning keen- 
eyed, alert, looking for that telltale track which would advertise 
the fact that the killer was again on the range. 

“Funny you aint picked up track of Rags,” remarked Holt. 
“Can’t miss it. It’s different than any other wolf.” 

“How?” asked Maywood. 

“Back feet bigger than his front feet.” 

Maywood whistled a little under his breath. 
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Wolves almost universally have larger front feet than rear feet. 
A track made by a wolf with feet larger behind would be easily 
recognized. 

“Yhat seems the way with all renegades,’ observed Maywood. 
“They’re usually crippled some way, and then go -bad.” 

“Don’t think that Rags has been nipped that way. His hind 
feet are just naturally larger. Then there’s that ragged look of 
his coat. He’s an individual, all right—a wise old lone lobo that is 
head and shoulders above the rest when it comes to thinkin’.” 


OON came. They stopped by a clear little stream. Bacon 

sandwiches, some cheese, cold biscuit—frugal lunch,. but 
plenty for outdoorsmen—was eaten. Maywood, for dessert, bit 
off a gigantic chew of plug tobacco, passing the brown square to 
Holt. For a moment they lolled on the hot ground comfortabiy 
stretching ‘their muscles. The horses fed near by. 

“I’ve often wondered, Bill, why you stay with this game as 
you do,” remarked Holt. “Ever since I can remember you've 
been around here wagin’ war on the wolves. What you goin’ 
to do when they are all gone?” 

“Don’t know,” replied the Government hunter. “Guess I'll 
dry up and blow away like a tumbleweed. I couldn’t no more 
go into town and live, settle down in some store or something 
like that, than I could fly on horseback. Guess it’s in my blood, 
this outdoors. My daddy and mother started me out on this 
career. They came across the plains in an ox-drawn prairie 
schooner when I was only three years old. I’ve lived in the 
outdoors, near the ragged edge of what we call civilization, ever 
since. It’s meat and drink to me.” 

“Where you goin’ to hit for next, Bill?” 

“I’m waitin’,” replied the wolfer. “Rags’ll show up. This is 
his range. You know enough about wolves to know they keep 
travelin’ the same old lines for all their lives. Only somethin’ 
upsettin’ as all git-out will turn them from their paths. You've 
even killed Rags’ mate a couple of times yourself and he’s never 
left the range. Just comes back, driftin’ through, killin’, gorgin’ 
himself, sleepin’ off his blood jag and then out for more killin’. 
So I'll wait for him.” 

“Do you get a kick out of capturing a wolf any more?” 

“Oh, yes—and no,” replied Maywood thoughtfully. “I’ve just 
got a lot of love and respect for the gray wolf: THe’s a real 
fellow, the big gray is. Lots of brains. I feel sorry for him. 
It’s his way of livin’. He don’t know better.” 

A pause. 

“Guess I’m too much a part of this outdoors to hold any grudge 
against animals,” continued Maywood. “It’s part the way that 
wolves go after poor defenseless steers, murder does and fawns 
and drag down bucks that helps me go out and bring them in.” 

“Well, you’ve never been on the trail of a worse killer than 
this Rags,” observed Holt. “He’s a murderer—straight-out 
animal murderer. I believe he’d tackle a man if he got the 
chance, I really do. I know enough about that hombre to make 
me respect him powerful. I’m not sayin’ what he would do if 
he got a man cornered. But I’d rather have it the other man 
than myself if he ever did decide to eat human meat!” 

The day was as sterile of results as those that had preceded 
it. Three days later Bill Maywood sauntered into the office of 
Joe Beals in Meeker. 

“Got Rags?” shot Beals the moment they had seated themselves. 

Maywood shook his head. His face became a little stern. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” chided the cow-man. “Thought 
you were such a hell-buster of a wolfer! Can’t you land one 
wolf in three weeks?” 

“You know damned well, Joe, that I can. 
seen hide nor hair of that Rags since I came in here. Just have 
to let the old cuss take his time showin’ up, that’s all. He’s 
been over Utah way, from all I can gather, and it’s about time 
for him to come back.” 

Beals was sober in a moment. 

“He’s gettin’ the nerve of some of our best ranchers here. 
Twenty-five head of steers to one wolf in one season is just too 
much for one man to stand. And that is what Bob Holt lost 
to him last year.” 

“Yeh, Bob told me.” 

“Can’t let Rags go through another season.” 

“He wont,” replied Bill. 

“Whatever you do, Bill, don’t let that old devil catch you on 
foot without a gun. With your leg crippled, he’d make mince- 
meat of you in forty seconds.” 

“Don’t think he’d attack a man, in the first place. And in 
the second, if he does, I'll see that he never gets within striking 
distance. I’ve seen too many slaughtered steers and cows slashed 
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Rags, the Digger 


to shreds by wolf teeth ever to let a real killer get one crack © 
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To Rags, all life was a fight. 


mean new terror, new danger. 
appear on the range again. They got caught in traps set under 
leaves, howled, snarled, and then disappeared. 

All life on the range was a battle. 

Yet Rags of Cathedral Bluffs was not afraid. He faced his 
wild life without any fear. There had been a time when each 
new scent, each unusual thing on his range, had driven a shiver 
of fear through him. Once his heart had known softness, love 
hunger. But man had killed that. One mate had died in a 
trap. Another had died in the den defending her whelps. The 
whelps had been killed too, and the stockmen had paid bounty 
on them. 

Rags once had led a pack that leaped joyously toward the 
slaughter of bellowing calf or snorting buck deer. But now he 
ranged alone; or he traveled alone except for those two sneak- 
ing wolves that he permitted to follow his trail. 

One of these was a smaller male wolf. Rags had whipped 
him terribly when they had first met on the range above Yellow 
Creek—had slashed, torn, gouged, scratched until the little dog 
wolf had cried for mercy and had then come back wagging his 
tail in submission. 

The other wolf was just a hanger-on. She mated with this 
smaller dog wolf that looked upon Rags as his master. Rags 
would have nothing to do with her except that she was useful 
sometimes when there was a kill to be made. Often he per- 
mitted them to gorge themselves on his fresh kills. 

Sometimes they ran three in a pack—a pitifully small pack. 
And then Rags’ instinct to travel alone would blaze up, and hé 
would drive the two away. In solitude, feared and hated by 
everything feathered and furred that lived on the range, Rags, 
the lone wolf, would pad-pad along beside the trail, alert, watch- 
ful, following his creed that it was kill or be killed. He always 
struck first, without waiting for an adversary to attack. 

Sheep were coming in from Utah. They streamed along the 
sheep driveway bleating, senseless in their continual baa-ing. 
But they made good eating. Rags, his coat more shaggy than 
ever because he was at the end of the spring shedding, became 
a specter haunting the moving clouds of sheep. 

But high country season was coming. It was the part of the 
year when there was fresh grass, fresh water, on the high range 
near the White River, on the ridges near Thirteen Mile and 
Fourteen Mile creeks, back of the Roan Cliffs. Cattle would be 
out on the range. Nice tender beeves that bawled horribly when 
the lone wolf struck, slashing tendon, slitting throat. Beef blood, 
fresh, warm, heady, was tempting to the killer, and his tracks 
turned back toward the Cathedral country. 

“Rags is back.” The word spread after the first night he 
appeared on the range. Five head of new stock had been thrown 
and slaughtered by a lone wolf in a pasture below the Hoit 
ranch. No other wolf would make such a kill in that section 
without the aid of a pack. 

Something different, some new condition was on the range. 
Rags sensed it as soon as he returned. There was a new wolf 
scent. Rags bristled at that. But there was also new man 
scent. And wary, Rags trod beside the trail, not in the regular 
wild-life runways. 

He killed again—gorged, then slept off the blood-drunk under 
a clump of oak just above a springy hillside. Afternoon sun 
was setting when he awakened. A noise in the trail below 
snapped his senses to full alertness. 


MAN in a weathered hat, in leather coat that was scuffed 

and torn by riding through brush where there were no 
trails, was riding a powerful dark bay horse along the forest 
path. Rags could see the wrinkles of the man’s face; the set 
straight mouth, the high cheek-bones, even the little dark brown 
spot of tobacco-juice in the corner of Bill Maywood’s mouth. 

Never before had the wolf experienced the feeling that rushed 
through his soul as he stood watching the man. Something 
tugged him toward that man. He growled a little under his 
breath, trotted away out of sight, came back to the shelter of 
a rock, watched Maywood pass again. 

Rags sniffed the air. That scent of man, mixed with horse 
scent, made him uneasy. He wanted to howl, stifled the im- 
pulse, started to lope away over a ridge which hid him from 
the rider. Then he came back to follow through evening dusk 
the bronzed rider on the dark bay. 


lo Ri Every bit of innocent stretch of 
trail might hold a trap. Each new scent on the range might © 
Coyotes dropped off, never to ~ 
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He trotted up to the ill-concealed trap, edged around it, growling. 
Then in calculating, precise movements, Rags began to dig. 


New thoughts raced through the mind of Rags the killer. He 
was getting old. The hardened heart that he had carried for 
years had suddenly shown a rift in its adamant surface. Rags, 
lonely, heartsick of the killing, wanted peace, just comfortable 
old-age peace. Seventeen years he had ranged the country 
around Cathedral. He knew its every twig, every lane, every 
rock, every spring. All he wanted now was comfort, friendliness, 
no more hiding, slinking, mad killing. Suddenly he was sick 
of it. He yearned hungrily for some kindred spirit, longed for 
companionship until it made something inside hurt. 

So Rags followed until evening light went out and the man 
reached his camp, where a bright little fire sprang up, lighting 
the pyramid of the little tent. 

Then Rags turned and hurried away. Each step he became 
more impatient. Finally he stretched out in a long lope. New 
revulsion, new hate had come surging in resistless flood to blot 
out that one feeble current of friend hunger he had felt. 

He. picked up a cow scent. He followed the trail. It led 
into the very edge of a ranch. A yearling heifer sprang bawling 
away from the gray form that raced toward her. Rags, almost 
blind with anger, in complete reversal of his mood of an hour 
before, struck, missed in his furious drive. 

A door opened. A shotgun barked. Futile shots rattled in 
the weeds back of Rags. He sped away through the night, off 
the trail, out of the road. For in trails and roads that were 
abandoned there had always been traps—man-set traps. Now 
Rags felt big hate for all men. That quiet man on the horse 
he recognized as an enemy. 

Away through the night, new scent, a steer bawling in agonized 
futile attempts at escape. Morning found Rags lolling in the 
sun below a bunch of oak, licking blood from the shaggy coat 
on his breast. 

Evening came. Rags trotted logily along a ridge. The scent 
of that quiet rider came. His hair bristled. No more of that 
feeling of friendliness. Hate of the man whipped through him. 
Rags growled, minced away from a place in the trail where he 
instinctively knew a trap was set. ‘He stopped, walked back 
cautiously, sniffed. 

Deliberately Rags reached out with his forefoot. Carefully 
he worked away the first few leaves. Then came loose earth. 
The edge of the trap appeared. He scratched further; the trap 


sagged a little. The steel scent made Rags’ hair bristle. He 
growled. 

Earth flew as he scratched away from the trap set, throw- 
ing back the earth he had dug out from around the trap. Then 
he attacked it from the other side. Every scratch of his paw 
raked out more earth, more leaves. The trap came into full 
view. Rags sniffed at it, bristled again. With a final flip the 
trap came to the surface, stood out in plain sight. On it was 
the faintest taint of the man who rode. 

The first picture of that man who was so much a part of 
the outdoors came flooding back to his wolf mind. There was 
something that drew him to that figure. And then again there 
whipped back the wolf hate of man. 

Rags started away from the trap, stopped, growled, then lifted 
his head and bellowed forth a great, full-lunged wolf howl that 
rang back and forth from rock faces in the little cafion below. 

He would not stay here where indecision whipped through 
him so. Loping, like a shadow of the night, Rags followed ridge 
and hollow westward. By morning he was far back toward 
Willow Creek across the Utah border, safe away from that 
tantalizing man scent of the rider of the dark bay. 


“[™ a son of a gun,” exclaimed Bill Maywood the morning 
after Rags had run away from the dilemma of Cathedral. 
“I’m a son of a gun! That beats the Dutch!” 

The hunter was standing looking down at the trap which the 
wolf had excavated so neatly the night before. There it lay 
in all its stark steel ugliness, with the pan right side up, unsprung. 
Earth was sprayed around over the leaves on every side where 
the digger wolf had thrown it in his feverish attack on the 
hidden trap. But the canniness, the cunning that had been stored 
away in the brain of that wolf for years had kept his front 
feet out of that fatal disk which would have snapped the jaws 
of the trap around his leg. 

Never before had Maywood seen a greater manifestation of 
wolf knowledge. His admiration for Rags mounted in one big 
leap. A wolf that could spot a trap and edge around it was 
to be given due credit for his keenness of scent and the brains 
to keep out of the way of the trap jaws. But a wolf that would 
spot a trap unerringly, dig from the side, then dig from the 
other, and finally with a flip lift the (Continued on page 127) 
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Six of the Few 





DWIGHT 
MORROW 


Dwight Morrow, who at forty was 
made a partner in the powerful 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
has resigned that profitable position 
to accept public service as United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. 

Not less significant than Mr. Mor- 
row’s sacrifice of his personal ad- | 
vantage for the sake of the State, is 
the spirit in which his appointment | 
has been praised throughout the | 
nation. Mr. Morrow, however, is 
not new to national service. Long | 
ago he cooperated with Woodrow 
Wilson, when Governor of New 
Jersey, in formulating Workmen’s 
Compensation laws; he was chair- 
man of the Prison Inquiry Commis- 
sion of New Jersey; and during the 
great war, adviser to the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council and 
chairman of the Aircraft Board. 
His photographis reproduced below. 














































MICHAEL 
ARLEN 


Michael Arlen rose to rapid 
fame with “The Green 
Hat,” a picture of decadent 
society in London por- 
trayed with an amazing 
blend of humor, tenderness 
and tragedy, which had a 
signal success both as a 
book and as a play. Mr. 
Arlen—who is a Londoner 
by choice, though he was 
born in Bulgaria and of Ar- 
| menian parentage—had 
achieved a really new lit- 
erary manner. 

Upon another page of this 
magazine Mr. Arlen (whose 
photograph is reproduced 
below) gives you a story 
“Love in Eternity,” set in 
a circle somewhat similar 
to that of “The Green 
| Hat;” again he tells with 
humor a tragic story to 
| which is added a new and 
surprising note—sublimity. 





























Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 
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NICHOLS 


Anne Nichols is the very 
personification of hope to 
the striving and unrecog- 
nized in the fields of litera- 
ture and the drama; for it 
is notorious that, when she 
wrote “‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
she received so little en- 
couragement from others 
that she was obliged to 
produce it herself. Once 
it was staged, however, it 
started on a run which has 
broken every box-office rec- 
ord of the English-speaking 
theater. 

Even the amazing statis- 
tics of the run of the Lon- 
don company playing “Chu 
Chin Chow” were surpassed 
before “‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’ 
completed its metropolitan 
performances. 

Now it has proved not 
enough that this remark- 
able play break all records 
for commercial success; it 
has received recognition in 
a quarter associated only 
with the highest qualities in 
artistic appreciation. The 
play is to be produced in 
Austria by none other than 
Max Reinhardt. 
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NANCY 
COX McCORMICK 


Nancy Cox McCormick, 
who is a native of Tennes- 
see, was called “the first 
American artist to climb 
the sacred steps of the 
Capitoline” when her 
bronze of Giacomo Boni 
was placed in the hall of i} 
famous men in the Capitol- 








ine Museum at Rome. 
She has made bronzes of 
many famous men—and of 
children. Among the best 
known are the busts of 
Benito Mussolini, and of 
General Primo de Rivera 
of Spain—also of our am- le 
bassadors Henry C. Flet- 
cher and Hugh C. Wallace. 

Besides her portraits of 
children, she has written | 





books for young people. 
An heroic figure in bronze, 
by her, stands on the capitol 
grounds of Nashville. 
Her picture appears below. 
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Photograph by Sherril Schell 


EVA 
LE GALLIENNE 


Eva Le Gallienne noticed, 
while acting in Ibsen plays, 
that the cheaper seats were 
always sold out first. It 
meant to her that there was 
a large audience waiting for 
fine plays that could not af- 
ford Broadway prices. 

In the old Fourteenth 
Street Theater she _ es- 
tablished her repertory com- 
pany, and to the amazement 
of New York, presented 
three dramatic classics on 
successive nights; and dur- 
ing the season she pre- 
sented eight plays before 
an audience of over two 
hundred thousand people 
who paid from fifty cents to 
a dollar and a half for a 
seat. 

Miss Le Gallienne com- 
bined the duties of executive 
head, director and leading 
actress of this Civic Reper- 
tory Theater, which she 
made to prosper so that 
she has started other pro- 
ducers to experiment again 
with repertory. She is 
twenty-eight years of age 
and a daughter of the poet 
Richard Le Gallienne. 











ROBERT EMMET 
SHERWOOD 


Robert Emmet Sherwood stands 
out as the creator of the most de- 
liciously daring comedy of the year 
—**The Road to Rome,” which two 
companies now are playing. 

We fear that the history depart- 
ment of Mr. Sherwood’s university 
(Harvard) may feel a vague dis- 
\ quiet as to the complete reliability 
of his sources for his interpretation 
i of Hannibal’s character; but there 
can be no doubt that the author 
personally knew the originals of 
Hannibal’s soldiery. For Mr. Sher- 
wood served, during the war, in the 
famous Black Watch regiment, and 
had only to move his mates back 
two thousand years and substitute 
an elephant corps for the “tanks.” 
When he is not a playwright, Mr. 
Sherwood (whose picture is repro- 
duced below) edits our pleasing con- 
temporary Life. 






























































Photograph by Maurice Goldberg 
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By 
Elswyth 
Thane 


A story of young people high-hearted 
(though young) and laughing— 
when not plunged by the trials 
of love to the depths of despair. 
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Illustrated by 


Harley Ennis Stivers 


The Story So Far: 
GHE was all that man had dreamed of, and fought 

for, and sometimes won. She was twenty-two; 
and when Tommy Chandler, impetuous son of an 
English bishop and a charming French lady, met her 
at an inn in southern France, he recognized in her 
Elizabeth, the girl he had played with when they 
were children together in England. More, the poet 
Tommy found it reasonable to ask her to marry him 
at once—found it possible, even, to persuade her. 

And then the highly colored fireworks began to go 
off. Tommy’s friend Bertie, it is true, aided and abetted him. But 
his other friend, Derek—himself more or less engaged by his 
and a lady’s parents to be married—objected strenuously. More 
to the point, Elizabeth’s Aunt Agatha and her father likewise 
objected. But Tommy with his charm and his enthusiasm had 
them persuaded too, when Elizabeth made her astonishing 
confession: 

“T’ve been lying to you, Tommy. I’ve been taking a mean 
advantage of a trick your memory played. You never kissed me 
behind a hedge—I never hit you over the head with a tennis 
racquet. My name is not and never was Elizabeth... .. Oh, 
you will forgive me, wont you?” 

“Forgive you?” he repeated dully. “For murdering Elizabeth?” 

“T was Elizabeth—when you kissed me,” she choked. 

“Oh, good Lord,” interrupted Derek. “Haven’t you any pride 
at all?” 

“Where do you come in?” Tommy inquired. 

“She’s engaged to me.” He elaborated, as Tommy appeared 
to be groping: “She’s the girl the mater wants me to marry.” 

And Tommy—the door closed behind him with quiet finality. 
(The story continues in detail:) 


GHE stood staring at it, small and alone and tragic, too miser- 
able for tears, now that they might come and welcome. He 
was gone. She had failed. He was gone..... Why, then, he 
had not loved her at all, else he would have understood. She 
was too young to know that understanding often goes in inverse 
ratio to love, or to guess that the lack of it sometimes engenders 
in the end some of life’s most interesting moments. And it 


would have been as much as your life was worth to try to com- 
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fort her just now with any such retrospective wisdom. The 
moment is sheer Hellenic tragedy. Let her savor it. 
“There, there!” said Derek, and patted her shoulder, for he 


was ever a well-meaning man. “Spilt milk. Confound these 
poets. You should have left him to me, my dear.” .... 

So Tommy took the night train to Paris after all, with a some- 
what speechless Bertie at his side. Bertie had more or less 
committed himself in that letter posted irretrievably in reckless 
mood that afternoon. And now it appeared that women were 
a total washout. Bertie sat among the ruins. 

And Tommy, to whom life had always been so kind, licked 
his first wounds in silence. He was bewildered, rather than 
resentful, still too dazed to be angry. 

But the girl, carried off to Rome according to schedule, burned 
with a sullen flame of fury. All the happiness in the world had 
been wantonly dangled before her, and when she stretched forth 
a trusting hand, it had been snatched away. She heard the 
laughter of the gods, and she was very angry. So she sat in her 
corner by the window, looking like a smacked child, and nursed 
a cosmic grievance. 

More even than the treachery of life, she hated the perfidy 
of man. Tommy had failed her. That was what it came to, in 
the end. He had not understood. And after all his fine words, 
after the kisses she was still trying to wipe away, after his 
promises—he had not even tried to understand. She contem- 
plated the amazing fact that people could be as much in love 
with one another as she and Tommy had been, and not under- 
stand one another. She had thought love solved such things. 

She hated Elizabeth too, wherever she was—became hot with 
jealousy of a girl who might not even exist. Dead or alive, 
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Elizabeth had come between them. As the days passed, the idea 


of Elizabeth was to become almost an obsession. And she got 
thinner and paler, until finally Aunt Agatha, who nursed a griev- 
ance of her own—for had not she too fallen under his infamous 
spell?—decided abruptly that they must go back to England. 
They were all rather sick of Italy by then, or rather of the 
thoughts and miseries which they had brought to Italy and 
which had become identified with it, in their minds. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, Tommy’s mother Marguerite d’Alincourt 
waited in humorous patience for the psychological moment. She 
knew well enough what to say when the time should be ripe. For 
Tommy was learning his bitter lesson, and she was wise enough 
not to point a moral to a man who was down. 

Tommy had not supposed that his mother would be so humili- 
atingly on the other side. Women—they always hung together. 
But she had never arrayed herself against him till now. It was 
not that she said anything, or that she treated him coldly. In 
fact, she seemed specially kind to him, and humored all his 
little moods till he nearly went berserk and begged her to cross 
him. All this meant that something was hatching, as. he well 
knew from experience. 

Gradually the first soreness wore off and he became able to 
think of the thing without wincing. And the face of the girl who 
was not Elizabeth took clearer shape and reality in his mental 
vision, becoming unbearably dear. 

For the first time he wondered what had become of her, 
and what would become of her in future without him to look 
after her. For the first time he contemplated sanely the idea 
of her marrying Derek, and saw that it would not do at all. 
And then with the general effect of an explosion, a sense of 


“The woman who marries you must 
have humor,” pronounced Agatha. 
“Between you, you'd have the roof off 
in a week,” added Mr. Lyle sternly. 
“Don't start it all over again by upsetting 
her,” pleaded Janet. 


his own iniquitous be- 
havior burst upon him, 
and he saw what he 
had done. He had left 
her, his poor little help- 
less darling—nobody 
could ever remember 
that she was really 
quite tall—his poor lit- 
tle helpless darling, to 
cope with life and 
Derek alone. 
“Marguerite d’Alin- 
court,” he said sud- 
denly, for he was 
tramping up and down 
their sitting-room while 
she wrote letters com- 


> at posedly, “Marguerite 
\ d’Alincourt, your son is 

%} a@ worm.” 
“Not altogether.” 


She smiled the mildest 
of protests. 

“A worm,” he re- 
peated firmly. “I shall 
crawl for the rest of 
my days.” 

She laid down her 
pen. Now he was ready 
to listen to reason. 

“I think if you 
crawled to London,” 
she suggested, “and 
said certain suitable 
things to the right person—you might 
walk upright again.” 

“Apologize? To her? It would be 
mopping at the sea with a pocket 
handkerchief!” 

“She is doubtless drowning, like Alice, 
in her own tears,” she nodded gravely. 
“And since we are returning to Lon- 
don. next month anyway,” continued his mother reflectively, “I 
suppose we.might as well go—well, tomorrow.” 

“But—she wouldn’t listen to me now!” he blinked. 

She smiled. 

“But don’t you understand, dear? I let her down. You don’t 
seem to realize—I was a fool and left her without a word!” 

She went on smiling. 

“A girl can’t—doesn’t forgive a thing like that!” 

“Either she never loved you,” said Madame Marguerite, “or 
she still does.” 

“But I don’t even know her name!” he cried abjectly. “Her 
name didn’t seem to matter—if it wasn’t Elizabeth!” 

“T thought we knew only too well that she is Angus Lyle’s 
daughter. Angus’ daughter, if I’m any judge of such matters, 
would be named after her mother. Her mother’s name, if I 
remember correctly, was—” 

“You know him?” He had raised his head to stare at her. 
“You know Where to find them? You'll help me get her back?” 

Again she smiled, and was extinguished in his embrace. 


Chaptér Ten 


NGUS LYLE had returned with his womenfolk to Buck- 

inghamshire, which is not interesting in November, and the 

girl who was not Elizabeth moped in corners and did not love 

her fellow-creatures. She would sit all day at her window and 

gaze out at the bleak home farm and twist herself up in a maze 
of ifs and perhapses. 

It was a bitter business altogether, and she was rather relieved 
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than otherwise when Janet Colby descended upon her with two 
trunks and announced that she had come to straighten her out 
—an inspiration on Aunt Agatha’s part. Janet was a sort of 
cousin, a capable brunette with a robust sense of humor. She 
was enough older to feel a certain maternal responsibility, but 
she never preached and never patronized. They were fonder of 
one another than many sisters. 

From Aunt Agatha, Janet had gathered that the man was a 
scoundrel and a liar, and she had no interest in him. 


ONE gray, comfortless morning they were sitting together in 

the room Janet had always occupied since her early childhood 
visits—pecking at mending and manicures and a novel and scraps 
of talk as girls will—when Janet suddenly cast restraint to the 
winds. “Don’t you think it’s about time you made it up with 
Derek?” she inquired without warning. 

The girl looked at her smolderingly. ‘We haven’t quarreled.” 

“You're wonderfully suited to one another, you know.” 

“Because we both play golf?” 

“Can’t you forgive him?” 

“For being Derek?” 

“Well—” Janet grinned ruefully. “Is it too unreasonable? 
You know, before you went away, we dreamed so many dreams 
—and after all—you do like him a little, don’t you?” 

“Why should I like him? He allows himself to be shoved 
into my life by his managing mamma, and makes a habit of 
proposing to me on the ninth hole because of what she’ll say 
to him if a day goes by without my having had a chance to 
accept him.” 

“That’s not fair. 
you came home.” 

“Oh, that’s just because I’m not so easy to get as he thought.” 

“Haven’t you punished him enough for a certain—casualness, 
at first?” 

“I’m not punishing him!”—stubbornly. 
to marry him, that’s all.” 

“But after all, dear—when all’s said and done, why not? One 
must build a-life out of something.” 

“T don’t love him. Oh, why must everybody keep throwing 
Derek at my head? I tell you I don’t love him! I don’t like 
the way his hair grows round his ears—I hate the way he puts 
his feet down when he walks—I can’t bear the way he uses his 
monocle, and his ties would drive me mad!” 

“Grounds for divorce in every case!” admitted Janet cheer- 
fully: “But seriously, darling, the knight comes riding to 
another door—too late—or not at all. Derek is admittedly not 
a dream come true, but he’s honest and good, as men go, and 
would really try to make you happy. Why not try to love him 
a little?” 

“The only man I’d ever marry would be one I couldn’t help 
loving!” 

Janet reached out and took a tense little hand in both her 
quiet ones. 

“Tell me,” she insisted gently. “Where did it happen?” 

“In France.” Then sobbing, she poured out a long month’s 
misery, while Janet listened astonished, amused, appalled. “He 
thought I looked like the little girl who lived next door to him 
twelve years ago in Dorking—he asked me if my name was 
Elizabeth Anne Marshall, and—well, I couldn’t say no. He 
kissed me and said he’d never let me go again. He wanted to 
carry me off to Paris that night, and I’d have gone—but we 
waited to talk Aunt Agatha round, and then Derek said dread- 
ful things about what would happen when he found out what 
I’d done—Derek said I’d lose him forever; so just to show 
Derek he was wrong, I owned up that night—and I did lose him! 
He’s like that. He hates lies and deceit. And that whole day 
had been a lie—oh, a wonderful, delirious, scared-to-death lie! 
But I loved it! And I’d do it again tomorrow if I thought I had 
a chance of—keeping him always!” 

“But—what on earth was he thinking of to let you go like 
that?” Janet was following pronouns with difficulty. 

“He didn’t want me if I wasn’t his Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, how absurd!” 

“He was the absurdest man I’ve ever met,” she asserted, almost 
boastfully. 

“And you didn’t see him again after you—confessed?” 

“We left for Rome the next morning. Aunt Agatha was 
furious because she’d just made up her mind she wanted him 
in the family. She says I ought to be ashamed not to marry, 
Derek now, just to show him I’m not heartbroken. But I am 
heartbroken, and marrying Derek wont help!” 


He’s been dangling quite willingly ever since 


“T just don’t intend 


His Elizabeth 


“Well, perhaps not.” Janet spoke thoughtfully. “Women who 
were crossed in love used to go into convents; but nowadays 
they seem to carry on well enough. Eternal vows and fidelity 
seem to have gone rather out of date in this effete age. And 
yet—I suppose if you could look deep enough into almost any- 
one’s heart, you’d still find the traditional knot of blue ribbon 
or—the lock of hair hidden away in most of them.” 

“Why, Janie, you sound almost as though—” 

“Almost as though I knew what I was talking about?” 

“But you've always been so sensible, Janie, and unromantic 
—so—so tennis-y!” 

“It is possible to fall in love with a good tennis player, my 
child,” replied Janet enigmatically, and added: “More’s the pity!” 

“You mean—you did?” 

“Last year. At Tunbridge Wells.” 

“And you lost him—too?” 

“Oh, yes, I lost him! But I wasn’t the first to do that! 
the last, I’ll bet!” 

“What happened?” 

“The usual thing, I suppose. He amused me at first. I'd 
never seen anything like him, and I wanted to take him apart 
and see what made him tick. Which I did. But I had to go and 
fall in love with him in the process! Women were not made 
to be mechanical geniuses!” 

“But he must have fallen in love with you too!” 

“Oh, yes—for an hour or two one evening. There was a 
moon and an arbor—and the scent of white lilac—and he never 
missed a cue, anyway.” 

“An hour or two—one evening.” She could understand that. 

“Long enough to propose to me. Long enough for me to 
glimpse the thing I wanted so, and to say good-by to it.” 

“But if you loved him, why did you—” 

“Because he didn’t mean to propose to me. I’ve told you the 
setting was perfect, and—well, I meant him to.” 

“But you refused him?” 

“T meant that too. But it was the hardest thing I ever did. 
My child, I knew better than to marry that man. That was 
where my being so sensible came into it. We were well enough 
matched at tennis, but no woman could be a match for him all 
day long. She would have had to be in quick succession a 
devoted wife, a helpless child, a queen, another man, a seasoned 
diplomat, a coquette and a goddess.” She grinned twistedly. 
“Somehow I didn’t feel versatile enough!” 

“But—if he loved you enough to—” 

“He didn’t, my dear. A man like that doesn’t love; he merely 
sings under. one’s window until the moon gets into the third 
quarter. By the time it’s at the full again, he’s singing uncer 
some one clse’s window—usually a different song, I'll say that 
much for him.” 

“But—but if he really fell in love enough to marry?”—still 
doubt fully. 

“Tf he did, she’d be sorry. No, the Great Philanderer is a 
wandering minstrel, playing for pennies and mating the wind. 
Imprison him and—no more music!” 

“But do you still go about seeing him in other men—his hair 
or his eyes or his smile—here and there—everywhere—till you 
feel simply haunted? What was he like to look at?” 

“Very easy to look at. No, now don’t tempt me into adjec- 
tives, I wont be drawn. He was just another man in trousers 
and a soft collar. A little bigger than most, and if possible a 
little more conceited. But—a dear.” 

“Janie—do you know what I’m more afraid of than any- 
thing? I saw him only three times. And I’m afraid that by 
the time I’m old I shall have forgotten how he looked.” 

“Didn’t you even get a snapshot?” 

“There wasn’t time. It was—over—so quickly.” 

“Just as well,” said Janet brusquely. “Only gives you some- 
thing to fret over.” Then, with much the same impulse that 
impels a small boy to exhibit a sore toe, she added: “I'll let 
you look at mine, if you like.” 

“M-may I?” 


ANET runimaged in a drawer and produced a small frame 

with a snapshot in it. 

“There,” she said. “The sun was in his eyes,” she added briefly. 
“T made him pose for it one morning when I was feeling rather 
like the cat that curiosity did for.” 

At last something in the rigid stillness of the girl beside her 
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drew her eyes from the picture to the face bent above it. 
“What is it?” she said quickly. “What’s the matter? Do you 


know him?” 





of it.’ 


than 
right 





ia. 


“And what would you do.if I told you where Tommy is?” inquired Marguerite. 


“Tt’s Tommy.” 

“Tommy Chandler, yes. You don’t know him!” 

“It’s my Tommy. The same Tommy I lied to in France. 
You—you’re sure he—proposed to you?” She hid her face. 

“Oh, poor baby!” With a croon of sympathy, Janet took her 
into her arms. “I could murder him for doing this to you! I 
was capable of taking care of myself, but he might have known 
by just looking at you— Darling, don’t take it like that; he’s 
not worth it. No man is worth it! Oh, I might have known it 
was Tommy Chandler; nobody else is crazy enough to do a thing 
like that! He’s a public menace! I used to tell him so!” 

“He said—he’d never thought of—m-marriage!” she sobbed 
into Janet’s neck. “Then he lied! He lied too!” 

“We have it on good authority that all men are liars. And 
a man in love suffers a sort of aphasia about all the other 
women he’s ever known. It wasn’t much of a proposal, but if 
oben fool enough, I could have married him on the strength 
of it.” 

“Then he wasn’t fair—to punish me like that! 
than I am! He lied to me—he cheated—too! 
tight—” 


He’s no better 
He hadn’t any 


“T'd follow him,” the girl made answer. 


“Darling, don’t cry about him any more—he doesn’t de- 
serve it!” 

“That’s why I’m crying! Don’t you see—before today he 
was so wonderful—not like other men—he was something 
shining—I was proud to love him—proud he ever looked at me 
—I could forgive him for—being angry with me—I was trying 
to forgive him—” 

“But surely you knew he—you knew a man as old as Tommy 
must have—you didn’t think you were the first girl he’d ever 
made love to!” Janet got it out at last. 

“No—I didn’t think that, of course; but—I thought I was 
the first girl—he said I was the first girl he’d ever wanted 
wanted—” 

“To marry?” Janet smiled wryly. “Well—so far as I 
know, you were. He hadn’t any right to give himself airs, 
though! Even if he had—” 

“IT say!” It was a voice in the passage. “Where is everybody?” 

“That’s Derek,” sighed Janet. “Back from golf. Wants his 
tea. Men always want to be fed at crucial moments like 
this.” 

The other girl straightened suddenly (Continued on page 107) 
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Magnificent Adventure: 


MARRIAGE 
*y Emily Newell Blair 


HERE were seated around the dinner-table twelve of the 

‘most brilliant women in Washington, women whose names 
are known wherever magazines are read, or clubs are organized, 
or politicians gather. Women of affairs, with careers in their 
own names, writers, politicians, executives, authorities! And 
what were they discussing as they sat in their becoming evening 
gowns, paid for as well as bought “by self?” Economic inde- 
pendence of women? The Twentieth Amendment? By no 
means. Marriage. Marriage and women. Among them were 
widows and divorcées, voluntary spinsters and wives. The con- 
versation had been rather cynical. And then spoke the woman 
who was perhaps the most radical, the most advanced, the most 
feministic of the group. 

“I call a romantic marriage the most thrilling adventure life 
can offer one.” 

“A romantic marriage?” they chimed. “A romantic marriage?” 
Contempt and doubt were in their emphasis. 

“Yes, an attempt to make out of the romantic attachment of 
two people a marriage that shall stick. I call that an adventure, 
and a glorious one. I call its success an achievement.” 

Marriage an adventure, something similar to the trips into 
Darkest Africa, or to the peaceful penetration of Central China 
by a missionary doctor, or to the more prosaic acceptance of 
an oil agency in Thibet, or even to that most thrilling adventure 
of them all, Lindy’s flight to France! What, I asked myself, is 
the quality of adventure? Daring, risk. An adventure has the 
element of risk. Does a miner, then, adventure when he goes 
down into the pit, not knowing that he may find foul air or be 
hit by a falling boulder? No, there must be something beside 
risk, something more than the element of danger; there must 
be that thrill which results from seeking something unusual, either 
something seen or something felt, beyond the normal and the 
average. As in speculation, there must be in exchange for “tak- 
ing a chance” more than legal rate of profit. 

Apply this, then, to marriage. Was there ever a young Romeo 
who did not, the night before his wedding-day, draw back al- 
most terrified by the chance he must be taking? Do not the 
divorce dockets cry warning to every engaged couple? Not even 
in this day, when uncontested divorces at least seem easily come 
by, are they without their element of pain and suffering. I well 
recall what a young editor wrote me after his separation from 
a wife older than himself, and his subsequent marriage: “Di- 
vorces are not the funny things that the comic papers would 
have us believe. Even when as necessary and right as I thought 
ours, they mean much unhappiness and pain to all concerned. 
It is an experience I would wish on no one.” 

Every romantic lover knows he is taking chances; the more 
romantically he is in love, the more he views with alarm the 
danger of becoming like other married folks he sees about him. 
Sometimes he hasn’t a single successful one to cheer him on. 
Like Lindbergh he thinks of himself as a pioneer, the first to 
make a success of it. The very difficulty, however, makes it 
seem the more worth while to him. He may show the world. 
He may be the great exception. Some achievement in that. 
“We're different. We can and will show them.” Such is the 
attitude of the true lover. 

But the trouble is that he does not keep it up after the honey- 
moon, or even, sometimes, through it. The minute that the 
marriage is a fait accompli, it ceases to be an adventure. It be- 
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comes either a condition or an experiment, according to his con- 
ception of marriage as a sacrament or an experience, as binding 
or as tentative. 

If he has been inclined to look upon marriage as binding, he 
accepts the conclusions of the young bride who, after a quar- 
rel with her young husband, put her hat upon her head and 
started back to her mother’s house. Halfway there, she was 
struck by a thought: “But what shall I do when I get there? 
I'll have to come back again.” With this, it being dark, she 
sat herself down on the edge of the sidewalk, and then, facing 
the finality of this thing she had done, got up and returned to 
her husband’s house. 

With this knowledge of the finality of marriage comes also 
the sensation of being bound, a sensation unpleasant, whatever 
the bonds be made of. Doubtless it is the force of these bonds 
of matrimony that forthwith robs marriage of all the color and 
zest of an adventure. It becomes a trial, a condition. 

Is the answer, then, to do away with the bonds, to substitute 
trial marriage? Would my little bride have been any better off 
if, instead of being faced with the idea of finality, of being 
bound, she could have thought: “If I don’t like it, I can end it. 
After all, it is just an experiment.” I do not think so. For 
that attitude, too, would take the adventure out of marriage. 

Adventure is the very antithesis of experiment. If Charles 
A. Lindbergh could have stopped and safely landed at any mo- 
ment that he found his trip unpleasant, in what would it have 
differed from any everyday automobile journey? In adventure one 
must “take a chance.” There can be no safe and sane adventuring. 
A marriage that may be pleasantly terminated at any moment 
it becomes unpleasant, becomes an experiment, not an adventure. 

Nor, incidentally, do I think it has any better prospects of 
succeeding. The bride who looks upon her marriage as an ex- 
periment would be too much like the cook who watches for 
her pot to boil, or the young gardener who digs up her seeds to 
see if they have sprouted. The very essence of happiness in 
marriage is stability—the sense that here is something enduring, 
continuing; and anything which eliminates that element strikes 
at the possibility of its success. “You'll love me forever? 
You'll never change?” These are the questions of romantic love 
the world over. And no amount of race experience has silenced 
the hope that they express. Loyalty, immortality, are in the 
very nature of romantic love. So much so that rash even today 
would be the lover who would dare avow: “I can’t tell how 
long I’ll love you, but for the present I adore you.” No, even 
the newest interpretation of romantic love, attuned as it is to 
this frank and practical age, makes Tristram vow eternal love 
and loyalty. 

Else why risk it at all? Why suffer its inconveniences? Why 
try the impossible sacrifice of self to the good of two, unless 
it offers some reward—and what reward seems worthy to the 
romantic lover but a continuance of the same romantic emotion? 
Would anything else have urged manhood on as this will-o’-the- 
wisp of continued possession, continuous rapture, has done? Rob 
marriage of that, say it is just an experiment to see if it does 


continue, to see if out of it two people grow fond of living” 


together, and how many lovers will try it? No, marriage, to 
be worth attempting, must seem at least to offer not the test- 
ing of stability but stability itself, an illusion that could never 


be created under the guise of experiment. 
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Now this matter of domesticity. Knowing it for the thing 
he must overcome if he is to win out, the man will at least 
not yield to it lightly. Like the traveler faced with the dangers 
of sleep, he will evade it, protect himself from it by various and 
even devious means. One of the most happily married women 
I know tells me that she feels the success of their relationship 
due in part to her husband’s devotion to his club. “At first I 
hated it,” she said. “My friends thought it a personal affront 
to me for him to go there for his amusement. I did all I could 
to stop it, although I knew well enough I was not amusing 
him myself. And yet I had to realize that when we were to- 
gether for an evening we had a 
very good time, so much to talk @ 
about, almost what the girls today | 
call a date. In time it was borne 
in on me that what kept us so in- 
terested in each other was just || 
that he did not take evenings : | 
with me for granted, that I wasn’t ‘| 
a habit but a diversion, as I could 
not have been for seven nights a 
week. Now he goes his way to 
the club and I to my books, and 
when we get together we’ve some 
experiences to exchange.” 

Society does everything to make 
marriage unsuccessful. It de- 
mands everything of it, except suc- 
cess. It builds it, in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, on romance, and then 
it places upon it the burden of 
intimacies that break down all 
mystery, all the unknown. It 
builds it out of love, and then 
it asks that it shall be made to 
provide bread and butter and wash 
dishes and darn socks. It builds 
it of passion and imagination, and 
then demands that it shall be do- 
mestic. It is as if Cupid were 
put to dish-washing or Apollo to 
hoeing the garden. It would seem 
a truism that Romance and Do- 
mesticity are at the antipodes and 
should be kept apart. Instead of 
that our institution of marriage as 
maintained seeks to bridge them, 
draw them together in one expe- 
rience. The result is that the 
domesticity has consumed the ro- 
mance until now we call the 
domestic marriage the successful 
one, the domestic wife the success- 
ful one, domestic husbands the 
good ones, the domestic girls the 
marriageable ones. 

It should be exactly the oppo- 
site. ©The successful marriages 
should be those where the romance 
has absorbed the domesticity; 
good husbands ought to be romantic ones, romantic girls the 
marriageable ones. It would be so except that the end and aim 
of marriage has come to be, not romance, not happiness, but 
good bread and butter, prosperous bank-accounts, and well-run 
homes. So vigorous, of course, is romance that it dies hard. It 
even tries to sugarcoat domesticity, to praise the “creature not 
too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.” But do- 
mesticity is not the aim and end of the adventurer who seeks 
to make a success out of a romantic attachment. His aim is 
to continue the attachment, vesting it continuously in the same 
person, an aim that shall sacrifice domesticity itself when nec- 
essary. 

Not all those who marry are adventurers. By far the larger 
number of human beings are humdrum people who would rather 
Play safe than take any chances. These people will, of course, 
be satisfied with safety, with comfort, with prosperity. The hope 
of marriage rests not with them, but with those intrepid souls 
who, falling in love, are not content to descend to a tiresome 
partnership for the routine of daily living, but are resolved to 
create out of their initial passion a deep, reciprocal, helpful and 
abiding understanding that shall serve to mitigate as far as is 
humanly possible the tragedy of human loneliness and isolation, 
and who approach that resolution in the spirit of adventure that 
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risks all, dares all, meeting every danger with courage, every 
demand with sacrifice, every defeat with sportsmanship. 

For those who have been content with domesticity, divorce, 
perhaps, as a reward or release; but for those who seek to make 
marriage an achievement, there is no middle ground, no pal- 
liative. It is adventure with its attendant risk as well as reward. 

Once I wrote an article in a woman’s magazine about a wife 
who forgave her husband seventy times seven, only to be deluged 
by letters from wives who wanted to know if they should forgive 
their husbands their disloyalties, quoting time and place. What 
seemed most difficult to get over to my correspondents who 
wrote back several times was that 
ms they must be sure the husband 
was worth forgiveness: Did he 
| { give them enough of pleasure to 

repay them for the indignity, in- 
sult, or whatever they felt it to be? 

The adventurer must always 
know that the thrill of the adven- 
ture is worth the cost. 

Some indefatigable adventurers 
may surmount disloyalty. In Wash- 
ington there is a home that is 
noted for its hospitality and the 
charm and erudition of its host 
and hostess. And not the least of 
its charm is the relationship of 
host to hostess, involving an al- 
most slavish tenderness on his part 
and an almost idolatrous admira- 
tion on hers. Few nowadays are 
the visitors who have heard the 
story of their life, which runs like 
this: When a young wife, she had 
a desperate affair with another 
i man and threatened to run away 
{ with him. Her husband took her 
i to her mother’s, with the under- 
i standing that she was to stay 

there a year and at the end of 

that time choose between them. 

Before the year was out, her hus- 

band came after her and she re- 

turned to him. For a long time 
she seemed most unhappy, then 
gradually became herself again. 

After a period of years she found 

that her husband had become in- 

fatuated with a young girl in his 

office. Whereupon she went away 

for a year and let him make the 
: most of it, telling him that if he 
, wished her to come back at the 
< end of that time, he had only to 
/ write. At the end of the year she 
returned and the girl disappeared. 
His devotion to her seemed double 
and treble what it had been be- 
fore. Her admiration of him in- 
creased. Today they appear that 
rare thing in a married couple, one that the younger generation 
thinks worth imitating. 

I once read a letter from a young woman to an older man 
which I have never forgotten: “Having been raised in the 
shadow of my mother’s unhappiness, I should never have had 
the courage to enter matrimony even when John seemed to offer 
me happiness by that route, if I had not had the good fortune 
to have seen through many years your devotion to your wife. 
You never knew, of course, how that little neighbor girl watched 
you as she walked each morning to the corner with you, hiding 
sometimes behind the fence to catch some words of your con- 
versation lest the light in your face and hers belie what you 
really said. You couldn’t guess, either, how I rejoiced at the 
gray in your hair and hers, for I knew it wasn’t just young 
illusion that gave her those scarce concealed glances of admira- 
tion and you those of tender amusement or that made her seem 
loath each day to let you slip away to the man’s world. 

“T felt the understanding and the sense of regard you had for 
each other, and the safety each felt in the other, as I could 
not put it into words. It seemed to me the most wonderful 
thing in life to have such a relation with another person, one 
of such intimacy and yet such regard. And it was the hope 
of reaching it myself that made me marry.” 
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who wrote The Harbor’ 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


HERE in New York, not long ago, I went down to Bellevue 
to see a doctor’ friend of mine, and he was not very busy 
that day, and so he started to take me through. But that great 
pile of buildings was so immensely desolate with memories of 
human ills that I was just about to leave—when, as we were 
walking through a ward between two long rows of beds, he 
stopped by an empty one and turned to me with a smile. 

“There was once a story here,” he remarked, “without a 
beginning or even an end.” 

My curiosity aroused, I followed him into a room near by, 
where one could light a cigarette. 

“A lad was brought in one winter,” he said, “about five 
o’clock on a damned cold night—with pneumonia—from a room- 
ing-house. He was about twenty-five—slim, wiry sort, with 
quick, strong hands and quick, expressive big brown eyes. 
Face narrow, under a tousled mop of soft brown hair. Though 
seedy and thin, he gave you a feeling that somewhere back there 
in the past he’d been bred more or less to the silver spoon. 
But life wasn’t easy for him now. In his big brown eyes, as 
they jumped about, you could see he was scared, that youngster, 
and he had a right to be. Both of his lungs were congested, 
and every breath that he drew was a fight. When I came to 
have a look at him, he asked me, in a low quick voice: ‘Wont 
you please make sure of that telephone call?’ And then he 
went promptly out of his head. 

“As soon as I could, I went down to the desk and learned 
he had left a number there, an office number, and a girl’s name, 
and that she had already been called. A little later she arrived, 
and the next time I came through the ward, I found her sitting 
by his bed. He was breathing fast, and his eyes were shut, but 
he had a tight grip on her hand; and she was bending over 
watching, scared to death, eyes very bright. She was a pretty 
little thing—and more than that—real character too. Not a 
year over twenty, I should say, trim, straight and dark, with 
glossy black hair plaited and coiled around her head. She 
wore a simple plain dark suit and looked as though she’d just 
come from the office—into this. And she was afraid. But then, 
as I stood between them, I saw the patient open his eyes— 
and I saw that girl, with amazing quickness, chuck all the 
terror out of her own and give him a double-barreled look with 
all the joy of living in it. Oh, she was game! With a low 
clear laugh like a tonic, she spoke to him and patted his hand. 
Now, who was she? Neither his wife nor his sister, for she had 
a different name. So, when the lad had sunk back again, I 


asked: ‘Are you a relative?’ 
“She turned slowly around and looked at me. 
“Ts there nobody else who ought to be told?’ 
back at me, frowning and thinking. 
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‘No.’ 
She looked 


“ ‘No.’ 


Then suddenly, ‘You don’t think he’ll get worse!’ 
she whispered, going white again. 


“‘T hope not. I'll do all I can. And you go on with your 
treatment too.’ 

“*T will,’ she said, very quietly. 
off on my rounds. Later that evening I came back. 
sitting exactly as before. 

“Don’t you want any supper?’ I asked. 
again and came out of her trance. 

“ ‘No,’ she said. ‘How is he now?’ 
found him worse. 

“ ‘He’s pretty bad,’ I told her. 

“*You mean this may be decided tonight?’ 

“Tt may be.’ 

“Then she went so white that I asked her again if there 
wasn’t somebody in the city who ought to be here. ‘Some 
older person,’ I remarked. And all at once it seemed to me 
that she tightened up, from head to foot. 

““*No,’ she said, ‘there’s nobody he’d care to have here with 
him but me.’ 

“IT came back again at midnight, for I’ had that youngster 
on my mind. He was still desperately sick and more or less 
delirious now, but his hand held hers as tight as before. The 
girl was sitting very still. She looked up and said to me: 

“*T wish you’d call his mother, please.’ This naturally was 
a bit of a shock, and I guess I must have showed it, for with 


I left her then and went 


She turned slowly 


I looked him over and 





She was, 
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He was conscious now, though still very 

weak. The mother thought so too... . 

a look on her face which said: ‘I wont 
stand this much longer.’ 


a queer little frown she went on: ‘I don’t know her, and she 
doesn’t know me. But I know her name, of course, and you'll 
find her number in the book.’ The name she gave was different 
from the one the boy had given as his. ‘He dropped his family 
name,’ said the girl, ‘at the time of the break with his family.’ 
And with no other explanation than that, she handed me the 
pleasant job of telephoning Mother the news. 

“Tt took some time to rouse the house, for it was after mid- 
night now. At last a sleepy butler came, and then, I guess, 
a lady’s maid, and I heard them consulting for a while whether 
to wake their mistress. Their voices died out and I had quite 
a wait—till suddenly I heard Mother’s voice, strong but rather 
quivering: ‘Jane—put that window down,’ she said, ‘and give me 
that quilt for my shoulders. Be quick!’ I could almost see the 
old lady sitting bravely up in bed. ‘Now, what is it?’ she asked, 
through the telephone. ‘Who are you and what do you want?’ 

“I’m a doctor at Bellevue,’ I replied, ‘and we’ve a young 
man patient here whom I understand to be your son.’ 

“My son?’ She stopped short—cut herself right off. Not a 
sound but her quick breathing. Then she asked his name and I 
gave it. ‘That isn’t the name of my son!’ she replied. I sug- 
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gested that people don’t always give their right names when 


they come to Bellevue. ‘Suppose you let me describe him?’ I 
said. And as I went on to do it, as accurately as I could, I 
heard her breathing faster. ‘That is certainly like him,’ she 
broke in, ‘though I haven’t seen my son for years! Is he very 
ill?’ I told her he was—but before I had finished she spoke 
again. ‘I’ll be down there just as soon as I can! Just as soon 
as I can,’ I heard her repeat, in a harsh, trembling, frightened 
voice. Thexreceiver clicked and cut me off, but I had a kind 
of picture still of that bedroom, and the hurry to dress, the 
excited directions to her maid, the struggle to keep her thinking 
clear and decide what she had better do. And I was quite 
sorry for the old lady—up to the time when she arrived. 

“T wasn’t so sorry for her then, for she wasn’t the kind who 
wants any pity. Stout and handsome, expensively dressed, her 
manner gave you to understand that she was used to managing 
everybody about her. Yes, but she hadn’t managed her son. 
And as she recognized him now, the rush of feeling in her eyes 
might have won my sympathy back, if it weren’t for the fact 
that at that very moment she noticed the young girl sitting there. 
The girl had drawn back a bit out of the picture—and the 
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son, who was still delirious, was groping blindly for her hand. 
Not a word from the mother—just one look—but it was hard as 
Bessemer steel. Then she turned to me. 

“‘T want him moved immediately into a private room,’ she 
said. I agreed to that, and very soon we had moved him into 
this room here. It looks small enough now, but not so small 
as it felt to me that night, every time that I came into it. 
For here by the bed sat the special nurse whom Mother had 
ordered for the boy. Close behind her sat Mother, an image of 
stone. And there, on the other side, near the wall, sat the girl, 
still holding the patient’s hand. And never a word from the 
mother to the girl. Oh, she treated her rough! Her silence 
was rough as a wall of stone. Only her eyes, they spoke at 
times. The eyes of the girl didn’t answer back—they didn’t have 
to—because, you see, she still had everything in her hands. She 
had the son’s hand, to begin with—his look, whenever he opened 
his eyes, and his voice, when he spoke. Not a word for his 
mother, not a sign of any recognition at all. 

“Quite natural—he was delirious—but something told me he 
wouldn’t treat Mother better if his head were clear. I won- 
dered what had started the row. What had made that kid leave 
home and live in a cheap rooming-house, and go half-starved 
for years and years, with Mother’s money, so to speak, just 
waiting round the corner? I didn’t know—I’ll never know. 
For, as I warned you at the start, this story hasn’t any begin- 
ning—and you'll soon find it has no end. How far had he gone 
with this friend of his, and what would they do if he lived 
tonight? Did he mean to marry her? I didn’t know that— 
nor did Mother know—and she was too stone proud to ask. So 
she sat there alone, all through the night, watching to see if 
her son would die. And she was stricken hard and deep—and 
time and again I pitied her. 

“Ves,” continued the Doctor softly, with a half-poignant smile 
in his eyes, “yes, but oh, my God, she was rough—rough to 
that girl—in her silence, I mean. There was war in this room, 
and it wasn’t nice for a doctor man who had to try to be 
friendly to each. Every time I came in, they would both look 
up—and when I had examined him, I’d find them looking, look- 
ing still. Toward the end of the night, I was able to tell them 
that the boy was better; and early in the morning when Mother’s 
own physician came, he confirmed what I had said. Mother 
stayed to make quite sure that the day nurse was the sort she 
could trust, and then she went up home for a rest. When she 
had gone, I came back to the girl. ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘he’s 
better now.’ And I caught the flash from her light blue eyes. 
‘Don’t you want to go home and get some sleep?’ 

“‘T don’t need any, thank you,’ she answered, and so I left 
her sitting here. And when I came back on duty that night, 
she looked as though she hadn’t moved. The boy’s mother was 
back, and both sat as before. The day nurse was just about 
ready to go, so I called her out into the hall. The girl, she said, 
had been there all day, except for a few minutes for lunch. 
Mother had come about two o’clock. ‘Say, Doctor,’ the nurse 
whispered, ‘can’t you introduce those two? This silence is awful 
on the nerves!’ The next moment she gave a little jump— 
for the silence in the room was broken—by the delirious voice 
of the youngster. Low and very intimate, he was begging the 
girl not to bob her hair. It was so beautiful, he said. He went 
on to put that pretty strong; and as he spoke, he seemed to 
see it, smooth and shining, hanging down. From where I 
stood, through the open door, I caught a glimpse of Mother’s 
face—and I was sorry for her again. 


“S°: to make a long story short, it ran on for several days. 
But in the meantime, soon, the situation began to change. 
For the boy’s condition improved—his delirium left him now; 
he lay very still with his eyes closed, sleeping a good part of 
the time; and so there was nobody left in the room to talk to 
his friend. She sat* alone—while. more and more help and 
sympathy for Mother came into the room. Her doctor came, 
and relatives and two or three intimate friends dropped in, and 
others phoned, and flowers arrived, and soup from Sherry’s and 
hothouse grapes. 

“All this was pretty tough on the girl. Before two days had 
gone, it seemed as though all the money in New York were 
crowding her slowly out of her place. Some rich-looking woman 


would drop in, sit talking to Mother in a low voice for a few 
minutes and then go. 
glance at the girl in the corner, that said: ‘Get out!’ 
girl sat and took it, rigidly still. 
‘Who the devil are you?’ 


And as she went, she would throw a 
And the 
Other glances at her asked: 


But she wouldn’t tell. She looked 


The Girl at Bellevue 


young with loneliness now, a mere desperate kid, and I swung 
to her side. I made her come out for a meal now and then, and 
once or twice for a few hours’ sleep. But each time it was 
harder to get back. She found the door closed and she had to 
knock. How soon would it be till the door was locked? 

“Long before this, I'd begun to wonder if he knew his mother 
was here, and I’d decided that he must. For I knew damn’ 
well he was conscious now—and though he was still very weak, 
it wasn’t at all natural to lie there always with eyes closed. 
Patients get curious at such times—they want to see what’s going 
on. He didn’t. Only now and then he would turn his face 
toward the wall, as though he felt like going to sleep. But that 
meant he was facing the girl, and more than once I could have 
sworn his eyes were open at such times—though we couldn’t see, 
and she wouldn’t tell. Another thing: he wouldn’t touch those 
hothouse grapes or that soup from Sherry’s—he shook his head. 
And last but not least, that hand of his—the one that was 
holding to the girl’s—was conscious. I could swear it was. And 
moreover, as time went.on, I could see that the mother thought 
so too. For I caught a look on her’ face which said: ‘I wont 
stand this much longer!’ 


“Bu what was she going to do about it? The boy was fast 
convalescing now, and the time was rapidly drawing near 
when these three people would have to talk! Both nurses felt it— 
felt the chance for a fine little movie drama here; and because, 
in a place like this, such gossip spreads as swift as wind, I began 
to get it, far and wide. In some bed way down the ward out- 
side, a sick teamster would look up and ask: ‘Doc, aint them 
two birds spoken yet?’ And I got the same question, put more 
at length, from hungry gossipy females in the women’s ward. 

“And then they both acted. Not together—but their actions 
came so close that before one had ended, the other began. 
Mother was first. She had waited till her son was in a state 
where he could be moved—her own physician told her so. And 
then, early one evening when I came in, she knew just what she 
wanted to say, and she said it, low but clear: 

““Doctor—I’d like it if you could arrange to leave me alone 
with my son for a time.’ 

“Tt came so sudden and unexpected that just for a moment I 
didn’t reply. And then I didn’t have to—for very quietly the 
girl made the patient let go of her hand, and she got up and 
went out of the room. I followed her—and the door closed— 
and in less time than it takes to tell, we heard two voices 
speaking in here. When we did, the girl moved off a bit. I 
followed and put a hand on her arm. 

She turned to me quickly. 

“*How soon can he be moved?’ she asked. I told her, almost 
any time now. ‘This evening?’ When she asked me that, I 
thought that she was picturing Mother taking him off uptown. 
And she looked so young and stiff and white, that I said: ‘Oh. 
I guess it wont be tonight. How about some supper now?’ 
She thanked me and went off downstairs. When I came back 
here, the door was open, and Mother was just coming away. 
She motioned me to come with her a bit, and then told me 
she would be back in the morning. ‘It’s time that we take him 
home,’ she said. 

“But in less than an hour after that the girl came back; and 


on my next round I found her in here, helping the patient put . 


on his clothes! She had brought them from his rooming-house, 
and she had a taxi waiting below. 

“ “We've decided to go,’ she said to me, with a nice friendly 
quiet smile. 

“ ‘But I can’t let you go like this!’ I replied. 

“ ‘Why can’t you?’ she asked. ‘You told me he could be 
moved tonight.’ She had me there—and before I could speak, 
I was faced by two perfectly conscious eyes. And the patient 
himself said to me: ‘I guess it’s my business, isn’t it?? And I 
was forced to admit he was right. 

“Well, I was glad to see them go, for by this time I was all 
on their side. But I.was even gladder still that I was off duty 
when Mother arrived, the next day, to get her son. For I was 
told she took it hard—and raged a bit, as mothers will.” 

The Doctor smiled as he finished his tale. 

“That’s all; there isn’t any end—I mean, I'll never know it,” 
he said. “I thought I would once, about a year later, when I 
met Mother one afternoon walking down Fifth Avenue. She 
recognized me and I raised my hat. She stiffened; but I was 
curious—so I stepped politely up and asked how her son was 
getting on. But she told me that she didn’t know. She had 
never heard from him since, she said.” 
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HE LUSCIOUS, red-ripe tomatc is 
one of Nature's richest storehouses 
of health. Its glowing color and tempt- 
ing taste are Nature's invitation to all 
of us to eat the kind of food that yields 


wholesome invigoration. 


The value of the tomato is recognized 
in the feeding of invalids and those in 
delicate health. Tomato juice is fre- 
quently prescribed for infants to pro 
mote their proper growth and develop- 
ment. Tomatoes are especially rich in 
those mysterious, energizing substances 
called vitamines, which in recent years 
have been proven so essential in the cor- 
rect diet. 


In Campbell's Tomato Soup, all the 
rich goodness and healthfulness of the 
tomato is available in delicious and con- 
venient form. 


Only the pure tomato juices and lus 
cious tomato “meat™ are used in this 
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is so good for 


growing children 
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smooth puree, blended with golden 
country butter. All other portions of 
the tomato are discarded. So that in 
Campbell's Tomato Soup your children 
derive the full benefit of the nutritious 
and digestible portions of the tomato. 


Extra nourishing prepared as a Cream 
of Tomato Soup. Heat the contents of 
can of Campbell's Tomato Soup to the 
boiling point in a saucepan after adding 
a pinch of baking soda. Then heat sep- 
arately an equal quantity of milk or 
cream. Stir the hot soup into the hot 
milk or cream, but do not boil. Serve 
immediately. 


All the Campbell's Soups are astonish- 
ingly easy to prepare. You simply add 
an equal quantity of water, bring to a 
boil and allow to simmer for a few min- 
utes. A complete list of the 21 differ- 
ent kinds is on every Campbell's Soup 
label. 12 cents a can. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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“More coffee?” asked the boy behind the 
counter. 

The young man looked at Daphne. Only 
more coffee, could give them an excuse . for 
lingering. They both took some. 

“Wont they be missing you?” 

“They’ll never notice that I’m gone,” said 
Daphne. 

“That’s the way they get. Isn’t it funny 
the way good, ordinary people turn loose?” 
he observed. 


E was watching her now, wondering 

about her, and she was tremendously 
set up by being mysterious. It was de- 
lightful to be talking at midnight to a 
man quite ignorant of the fact that she 
was Mrs. Nicholas Jelliffe, who lived at 
the corner of Burbank Avenue and Second 
Street in the Italian house that a famous 
architect from Chicago had designed. 

“So you're sick of riots too,” said Daphne. 
“Aren’t they deadly?” 

“Two-by-four ones, anyway. I don’t 
suppose I’d mind a good one. Out at the 
Valley Club, maybe it’s different.” 

Daphne looked at him askance, wonder- 
ing if possibly he did know who she was, 
but he was innocently stirring his coffee. 
She thought that out at the Valley Club, 
Mrs. Ellery was now wearing the green 
hat with its drooping paper plumes, and 
perhaps Nick had begun to sing “Annie 
Laurie.” It was his one big act, as he 
thought, and New Year’s eve usually 
brought it out. 

“Why would it be different there?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I suppose they do things in kind 
of a big way. Everyone says it’s a whale 
of an affair. And the people count. At 
least they stand for something.” 

He spoke with a kind of drive and 
thwarted eagerness in his voice that took 
the edge off what might have been snob- 
bishness. 

“No doubt they’re dull,” said Daphne. 
“People who are trying to get on are twice 
as interesting, I think.” 

“You should have seen the party I left. 
That was full of comers.” ‘ 

“You should have seen the one at ‘the 
Valley Club,” she told him pointedly. 

He glanced at her closely and grew red 
in discomfort. ? 

“I. might have guessed that,” <he said, 
“but~ I. didn’t. What I said’ must have 
sounded pretty cheap.” 

The boy behind the counter began to 
tub the marble slabs close to them with 
an intensity that indicated a growing in- 
terest in their talk. Daphne, looking up, 
became aware of being watched, of the 
somber, informed eyes of the foreign-look- 
ing man, the worse, smiling eyes of the 
fat man, the violinist lifting his case with 
a backward stare at her. A tremor of dis- 
gust and fear went through her, at the 
regard of these strange people at this fur- 
tive hour of the morning. For a moment 
it was true. She had no background, was 
alone. The fear challenged her and she 
turned to her quasi-companion, who also 
seemed to have noticed the glances and 
was scawling at everyone in turn with 
angry respectability. 

“Can’t I take you back?” he asked un- 
der his breath. 

“You can take me almost anywhere else,” 
said Daphne in the same kind of whisper, 
and the tourmalines in her hair sparkled 
afresh as she got down from her high stool 
and walked toward the door. 

“You forgot your check, lady,” called 
the boy, waving the small yellow stub after 
her, but the young man reached out his 


hand. 
“T’'ll take it,” he said abruptly, and the 


THE NEW LEAF 
(Continued from page 61) 


other occupants of the room, who had 
been expecting some such dénouement, all 
grinned. They were not connoisseurs in 
the matter of evening dress, and a woman 
in such clothes with a lot of glass in her 
hair might very easily, according to their 
knowledge of life, be trying to get a cheese 
sandwich paid for. Daphne protested at 
the desk, but they all thought it was bluff. 

“IT have a purse,” she said, producing a 
scrap of gold brocade. 

However, the young man had already 
given the cashier the money. 

They emerged from the restaurant and 
there the same policeman who had watched 
Daphne go in walked slowly down the 
street toward them, evidently determined 
to see what the lady meant to do next. 
His manner seemed to say that he ex- 
pected hilariousness of various kinds from 
men, but lone women needed watching, 
especially when they acquired escorts so 
easily. Daphne, who always worked best 
under pressure, made her mind up rapidly. 

“Have you a car?” she asked the young 
man. 

“No—I was walking.” 

“Let’s try each other’s parties. You 
think you’d like mine and I know I'd like 
yours. Come on. Let’s go.” 

The policeman came nearer, pretending 
indifference, but with one ear cocked. 

Daphne crossed to where her car stood. 

“Come along, Peter,” she said impa- 
tiently. 

He told her, sitting beside her as she 
shifted gears with the rather raucous noise 
that Clayton Wells had mentioned face- 
tiously, that it wasn’t Peter. It was Clark 
—Bert Clark. 

“You should have let it go at Peter,” 
sighed Daphne. “Why do men snip off 
their names in that abominable fashion? 
My name is Daphne. The rest of it I’m 
getting along without tonight. Call me 
anything you like. Where are we going?” 

“Anywhere,” he said freely, the night 
and the new year and Daphne having 
loosened his reserves considerably. Or per- 
haps it was the substantial evidence of 
three thousand dollars’ worth of automobile. 

“Then let’s try your party. Can you get 
me in?” 

“That’s easy enough. But it will be 
dreadful—” 

“Which way do I turn?” she asked, reach- 
ing the corner. 


BLAncue CLARK was dancing with 
the Albright man. The rugs had been 
rolled into a corner and the player piano 
was furious with music. They danced in 
the living-room and out into. the dining- 
room, through the archway and back again, 
and out again, and sometimes stopped to 
hear what some one was saying or taste 
what some one was concocting. The 
Kellys had gone home, for Joe had passed 
out as usual, but everyone else was going 
strong, including the Albright man. Blanche 
didn’t like him much, but she was sore at 
Bert for having been such a stick all eve- 
ning, and so she was flirting to the tempo 
of this desperate piano music. If it was 
thythmic enough, the thing:.in.her mind 
was drowned~ out, the thing that kept ‘sober 
under all her gayety and drinks. Bert was 
fed up. He’d been crabby all day; and 
tonight he’d been horrid to everyone, all 
their friends. He’d told her privately he 
wouldn’t stand that crowd any longer, that 
he thought she might make some new 
friends. Easy enough to say, thought 
Blanche, but in a city where no circle ever 
touches any other, how can a woman? 
Why should she? You couldn’t do it. And 
her feet, which never stopped for a minute, 
went on and on, being gay like her face 


with its bright earrings and deliberately 
outlined mouth. 

“I like you—you like me,” half hummed 
and half said the Albright man and held her 
a little closer. 

Horrid man, thought Blanche, but a 
grand dancer. Her agile little body kep. 
its self-respect against his urgent arm. She 
was sad. Why couldn’t Bert be content? 
What was the use of always wanting 
things? They had friends enough, all they 
could afford, people who didn’t do any- 
thing but laugh if the napkins gave out or 
something like that. 

“Who’s that?” she asked suddenly. 

Her partner looked over his shoulder. 

“Queen Marie. I don’t know. Anyway, 
I don’t remember. I can remember just 
one girl tonight and I’m dancing with her.” 

“Tt must be that friend of Kathleen 
Kelly’s who was coming late. I thought 
she was younger. That girl’s certainly got 
some clothes. Kathleen says she makes good 
money. Look at the heels of her slippers. 
They’re solid rhinestones. Do you know 
what those cost, set in silver?” 

And by some miracle Blanche kept her 
own feet moving in perfect time to the in- 
defatigable piano, as she observed. Then, 
seeing Bert beside the strange girl, her eyes 
darkened, and she concentrated on the Al- 


bright man. She’d show Bert. She wouldn’t ° 


go near him. She wouldn’t speak to him. 
It was bad luck to begin the New Year 
like this. Fight on the first day and you’d 
fight all year, her own Irish kept warning 
her. Maybe if she had a dress like that 
friend of Kathleen Kelly’s she could break 
into society for him. But when you went 
around hunting for the best you could get 
for thirty-nine-fifty and then felt guilty at 
paying out the money, it was different. 

“Your hubby’s watching us,” said the 
Albright man, who rather fancied himself 
as a rake. 


7 THINK this is a grand party,” Daphne 

told Bert. “Everybody’s really having 
a good time. They’re happy. Isn’t that an 
awfully pretty girl in the rose chiffon? 
Who’s she? She looks interesting.” 

“She’s my wife,” answered Bert, with a 
queer jumble of feelings in his voice. There 
was Blanche making herself absurd and 
cheap with that fellow who wasn’t anything 
and never would be. -Hadn’t she any pride? 
Hadn’t she any dignity? 

“Your wife must be awfully young,” 
said Daphne, somewhat jolted. It was not 
that she imagined this young romantic of 
the lunchroom as either single or heart- 
whole, but she had not thought of him as 
married to anyone as pretty as that. 

“Twenty-three,” said Bert bluntly. “We 
married young. We have two children,” 
he added-as if in extenuation of his wife's 
childish appearance. 

Daphne’s eyes followed the rose chiffon 
as it did an excessively modern and rather 
defiant bit of dancing in the doorway. But 
Bert was gazing at the room with distaste. 
He saw the way Bill Cummings’ tie had 
been twisted around, saw every confusion 
of furniture, heard the shrieks of laughter 
from the dining-room. 

“I told you what it would be like,” he 
remarked to Daphne. 

“Can we go out there?” asked Daphne, 
pointing to the dining-room. “I like it.” 

It was a little dining-room, a room 
frankly for family breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. In spite of the fact that the women 
all wore evening dresses and the men ready- 
made Tuxedos, the children’s high chairs 
had not been concealed nor the salt and 
pepper shakers taken off the sideboard. On 
the round table pushed over to one side 
of the room, half empty plates of sand- 
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The Beautiful Henriette 
THe KING OF BELGIUM’S SISTER 


‘(A special enchantment emanates from 
the woman whose complexion sparkles 
with youth!” declares this royal prin- 
cess of Belgium, who as the DUCHESSE 
DE VENDOME maintains one of the 
most brilliant salons in Europe. 


ER association with the brilliant minds 
of Europe has only intensified the 
Duchesse de Vend6éme’s conviction that beauty 
plays a high role in the drama of modern life. 
She says: “When one’s salon is the scene ot 
notable gatherings, one is conscious that a 
special enchantment emanates from the woman 
whose complexion sparkles with youth. For- 
tunate are we who know Pond’s Two Creams 
and their accomplishments in achieving a 
perfect skin.” 

For your own skin apply Pond’s Creams 
each day as follows: 

Upon retiring and several times each day 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Let it 
remain a few moments. Its fine oils will pene- 
trate the pores, removing all dust and powder. 
Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with a dash of cold 
water. If your skin is dry, leave some Cream 
on after the bedtime cleansing. 

For an exquisite radiance, apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream lightly after every daytime 
cleansing with the Cold Cream, always before 
you powder. It adds a glowing finish to your 





Tue Ducnesse pe VenvOme, sister of the King of 
the Belgians, is the wife of a Prince of the famous 
Maison de France. In her salon the aristocracy of 
Europe mingles with men and women who have won 
distinction in the field of arts and letters. The above 
portrait of Her Highness hangs in her Riviera home, 
Chateau de St. Michel at Cannes. The center photo- 
graph reflects the fair features characteristic of her 
family, the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 











Her Royal Highness, the Duchesse DE VENDOME, 
born Princess Henriette of Belgium. 


skin, takes your powder naturally and gives 
protection from winds, dust and soot. 


Two Delightful New Preparations 
by Pond’s 


And now two delightful new preparations are 
offered you: Pond’s Skin Freshener and Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues. The Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, will bring new life to your skin, will 
refresh, tone and firm it. It has a special in- 
gredient which heals, softens and removes 
danger of harshening. See how it awakens 
your skin in the morning! And use it, too, 
after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream to 





























These -Two fragrant Creams lend a special 
enchantment to beauty, 























Chateau de Tourronde on Lake Geneva is 
one of five imposing homes maintained by 
the Duchesse de Vendome, 


remove every lingering trace of oil and dirt 
the Cream has brought to the surface. 

Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—also new —and 
softer than fine old linen, remove cold cream 
with indescribable gentleness. They will not 
roll into ineffectual balls, but absorb every 
trace of oil and moisture. 


New! I 4¢ Offer: Mail this coupon with 


fourteen cents (1gc) for 
tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream and enough of Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to 
last you a week. 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., Dept. A 
108 Hudson Street, New York 
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wiches and bowls of salad still stood, in 
case anyone got hungry again. The side- 
board showed an amateur row of bottles 
as if the members of the crowd had all 
contributed what they had. And the party 
was very convivial. 

“Here, Bert, you just better keep an eye 
on your wife!” 

“Come on over here, Bert, if she treats 
you that way. I wouldn’t put up with it, 
with divorces so easy.” 

Some one told Daphne sympathetically 
that the Kellys had gone home. The word 
had been passed that this was Kathleen 
Kelly’s guest, and Bert’s rather elaborate ex- 
planations, which he had made ready to ac- 
count for Daphne’s presence, were not 
needed. 

“You know how Joe Kelly is,” one of 
the men said to Daphne. “He can’t stand 
the stuff. And he knows it and he doesn’t 
like it, but he always will try to be a sport 
on New Year’s Eve. We've got our car 
here, and we'll take you home.” 

Most of them were fuddled, men and 
women. The women were young and very 
thin and most of the men young too, with 
tired signs about their eyes. But they were 
gay as vividly and deliberately as if it were 
a rite. Daphne’s appearance gave new im- 
petus to everything. All the men wanted 
to dance with her, except Albright, who had 
just enough sense left to follow Blanche 
around. And she did not object, watching 
Bert out of the tail of her eye. 

“Please don’t make yourself any more 
conspicuous with that man,” he managed 
to say, taking her aside. 

“Why don’t you go home to bed?” she 
asked him. “Try to sleep off that grouch.” 

“What would you say if I told you—” 
he began, revelations about Daphne on his 
tongue. 

“You can’t tell me anything,” said his 
wife pertly. “I’ve heard enough of your 
sermons to last me through Lent.” 


APHNE found that for some reason 
her name was supposed to be Mona- 

han and she lived up to its Celtic intima- 
tions. If she did not drink she was 
unobtrusive in refusal and ready to listen to 
any heart story that might be welling up to 
the surface of any man’s mind. They 
were hard-working young men—she gathered 
that much—and they were well matched 
by their clever, economical, stylish young 
wives, who turned loose on this night into 
a gayety which wouldn’t hurt the babies 
at home or cost too much. If it had, none 
of them would be there. But slowly the 
emptiness in Daphne’s heart began to de- 
fine itself, to take on shape and then face. 
It was half-past two now, getting on toward 
three. What kind of a fool had Nick made 
of himself? Was he waiting for the car? 
And was this raucous and getting stale? 

“Perhaps we’d better go now,” she said 
to Bert. 

“Any time.” 

“My party isn’t as good as yours, but 
come and have a look.” 





“HOKUM AND HOOEY!” 


by Frank ADAMs 
Different from any other 
story you ever read. 
“HOKUM AND HOOEY!” 


in an early number of 
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“Where are you going?” asked Blanche, 


seeing them in the hall. 

“Miss Monahan,” said Bert, adopting the 
name, “is going on to another party.” 

“Wont be much left of it,” suggested 
Blanche, “at this time of night.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of.” 

“I’m taking her there,” explained Bert. 
“I wont be long.” 

Blanche shrugged and turned back to the 
living-room. It was Daphne who saw the 
mixed look in Bert’s eyes and called after 
her: : 

“Come too, Mrs.. Clark, wont you?” 

“What kind of a party are you going to?” 

“At a club.” 

“Elks?” 

“A social club,” said Daphne. - 

“All right,” agreed Blanche suddenly, 
largely because she had a quick suspicion 
that Bert did not quite want her to come 
and it wasn’t in the cards to please him 
tonight. Also she couldn’t bear to be left 
without him. Secretly she felt as if she 
might be going to cry. She wasn’t going 
to be left with that drunken Albright. 


HE Valley Club still blazed with lights, 
though it was three o’clock. Its stout 
Georgian bulk extending for a quarter of 
a block had hardly a dark window except 
on the top floor, where some hermit or 
exhausted club member was trying to sleep. 
Automobiles, deserted and only glowing 
with little red tail-lights, were still lined up 
and down the street and avenue. Some of 
the bigger ones had gone, Daphne saw, 
sliding her car into its previous place and 
noting that the gray limousine had disap- 
peared. The Ottersons were doubtless 
peacefully asleep, with their New Year 
favors on the bureau for their grandchil- 
dren tomorrow. But Marcia Watts had not 
gone home. Not while Nick was on deck. 
“In here?” asked Blanche. “Say, Miss 
Monahan, this is the Valley Club, you 
know.” The automobile had startled her, 
but this was too much. 

“That’s where the party is,” said Daphne. 

“T don’t get it,” answered Blanche. 

“It’s New Year’s Eve. Take it on faith.” 

“Well, I’m game for anything once.” 

They went in through a side entrance and 
Daphne showed Bert where to put his coat. 
There were no door tenders except a sleepy 
houseboy, who spoke respectfully to Daphne. 
Blanche heard the music in the distance, 
saw the confetti and favors scattered about 
and picked up a chimney sweep’s hat. 

“Lead: me to it,” she said, a little ex- 
aggeratedly. 

They were dancing steadily, amorous 
young couples, young married people deter- 
mined not to show they were old marrieds 
by going home early, college boys, débu- 
tantes. In the ballroom they changed part- 


ners now on impulse, but with no sense of, 


program. It was getting to be a good 
party, according to the standards. Daphne 
had a queer feeling that she had been away 
a very long time, and that it was rather 
fun to get back. She looked down the hall 
and saw Nick coming and wondered if 
“Annie Laurie” was out of his system yet. 
But Nick did not get far enough to tell 
her. He met Blanche on the way and 
when she smiled at him, he was sure that 
this was their dance. 

They danced everyone else off the floor. 
Daphne, standing and watching, saw that 
if Nick had been at all tipsy he could 
not have done so well. He had always 
been the best dancer of their crowd, but 
this wisp of girl seemed to bring out every 
fragment of rhythm, every dancing idea in 
him. The crowd made a circle, at length, 
beating their hands, and Blanche, imtoxi- 
cated by music, by the kind of orchestra 
she hardly ever even heard, by the perfect 
form of her partner, danced as she had 
never danced before. The girls passed the 
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word that she was variously a paid enter- 
tainer, Marcia Watts dressed up, and Char- 
ley Bascom’s fiancée from Philadelphia. The 
men all said they knew Blanche. They felt 
it entirely to their credit. Only Bert, stand- 
ing by Daphne and watching what was 
going on, looked rather white. Blanche had 
picked up the wrong man this time, and 
spilled the beans. Couldn’t she have laid 
off Nick Jelliffe, anyway? He was ashamed 
of her conspicuousness, frightened by it; and 
yet his self-conscious mind and vanity 
spread its wings and even crowed at length. 
His wife, that was, dancing with Nick 
Jelliffe, like a flame, like a—what was it 
he heard some one else say? Jelliffe would 
be sore if he got on to the fact that Bert 
and his wife had broken in like this. Let 
him be sore! He’d never had a better 
dance than that. It showed what was in 
Blanche. If she had a chance. She'd felt 
pretty bad tonight when he got so sore and 
told her what he thought. Didn’t she real- 
ize that he liked the old crowd all right, 
but that for her sake and the kids he had 
to get them something better? 

The orchestra stopped, from sheer ex- 
haustion, and Blanche with all the self- 
possession in the world walked with Nick 
through the crowd toward Daphne, toward 
Bert. Bert stiffened. He would stand up 
to that fellow if he was fired tomorrow! 

“Where’ve you been, darling?” asked 
Nick of Daphne, seeing her first. 

“Did you sing ‘Annie Laurie’?” she 
countered accusingly. 

“I did not. But it’s a great lyric lost. 
I’ve been wondering about you all evening 
and trying to keep Marcia Watts from 
weeping on my shoulder. I’ve had an awful 
time. Until I met the world’s greatest 
dancer. You know my wife, don’t you?” 

He always assumed that Daphne knew 
everyone and she did not fail him as he 
fumbled for Blanche’s name, which he did 
not know. 

“T know her a lot better than you do,” 
said Daphne, “but not as well as I want 
to. And this. is her husband.” 

“Why, hello, Bert,” said Nick Jelliffe 
cheerfully. “You don’t mean to say this 
is your wife! And you’ve been keeping it 
to yourself. You’re going to lose your job 
if you do things like that. It isn’t fair to 
the firm. She’s a great asset to us.” 

Bert Clark grinned somewhat sheep- 
ishly. For Daphne and his wife were 
both giving him queer looks. Daphne was 
finding it rather trying to have the man 
she had romantically discovered turn out to 
be one of the clerks whom Nick was always 
talking about entertaining. But Nick was 
really fine, she thought, watching him put 
Bert Clark at ease. Nick was always the 
same, and suddenly Daphne found that more 
comforting than annoying; a guard thrown 
around this year and years to come. 

The orchestra, tipped off by some one, 
began to play “Annie Laurie.” Nick burst 
into song and the New Year was no longer 
a stranger. 


T five o’clock the boy scouring tables 
in the little coffee-shop off the avenue 
was amazed to see among the sixteen or 
eighteen fashionable visitors who drifted in 
after some dance, for waffles and coffee, the 
girl and the man of the night before. He 
wouldn’t have been sure, he told his com- 
panion waiter, except for the green-glass 
stuff in her hair. He looked at Daphne a 
little dubiously as he set down waffles be- 
fore her. 
“Happy New Year,” she said, “again.” 
“She’s got another man this time,” re- 
ported the boy to the other waiter. “The 
other one that she got the first time has 
another girl now.” 
He couldn’t make out quite what it was 
all about. Nor did Nick, who was very 
sleepy when Daphne made a final reflec- 
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Ag right Ann Ward 


here is just what you said to write 


...now we'll see how many people read it ! 


Axx is my wife; and I make my living by 
writing advertisements. Sometimes she tells me 
what she thinks of them. 


For instance, I’d worked all evening on one 
advertisement for Fels-NapthaSoap. Annread it. 


“Why be so long-winded?” she said. “Women 
are too busy to read all those flowery words. 
Why not tell them just what you told me, 
before you started to write?” 


... So here it is, just as I told it to Ann! 


It happened when Ann was sorting the wash. 
“That,” she said, “is a wretched looking shirt! 
Bertha will have a fit.” 


**It does look like a garage towel,”’ I admitted. 
“But did I ask the tire to blow out? Anyway, 
Bertha should use Fels-Naptha.” 


“Because you advertise it?” 


“No, of course not—because there are two 
kinds of dirt. Almost any soap will get out the 
‘clean’ dirt. But not the greasy dirt—and most 
dirt is greasy. 


© 1927, Fels & Co. 





“You can loosen greasy dirt by rubbing, but 
that’s too hard work. Dry cleaning establish- 
ments loosen it with naptha, for naptha dissolves 
grease easily. Fels & Company have found the 
way to blend good, mild soap with plenty of 
naptha and make the naptha stay in—you can 
smell it. So Fels-Naptha gives you good soap 
and plenty of naptha, working together. I can’t 
for the life of me see why you don’t let Bertha 
have that extra help.” 


“But where’s the trick of it?’”’ asked Ann. 


“Don’t be so blamed suspicious—there isn’t 
any. Fels-Naptha is easy on clothes—good for 
anything you can wash, including your finer 
things. Use it in washing machine or tub—in 
cool, lukewarm or hot water; or boil your clothes, 
if you want to. You get the same thing in the 
end—white, clean, sweet-smelling clothes with- 
out hard rubbing.” 


That’s what Ann said you women would 


read. I hope she was right. And I hope that 
Fels-Naptha will be on your grocery list as it is 
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You tried answering advertise- 
ments. 

You advertised for yourself 
and got many useless answers. 
You were trading in the left- 
over market for workers. 


[. MOST PATHETIC thing in the business 
world is the “Situation Wanted” column 
of advertisements by men with no training 
—whereas the “Help Wanted” columns 
teem with advertisements for specialists 
to serve in important capacities! 


spnting 
con. hey 


aa to profit 


How can you get an executive position? 
Because of changing business conditions 
(chain stores, long distance trucking, hand- 
to-mouth buying, etc.), there is now an ex- 
traordinary demand for the architects of 
finance, executive accountants. This gener- 
ation will not produce enough accountants. 

Accountancy is one of the highest paid 
professions in the world. Because the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

Accountancy is fascinating. It leads you 
into the vital problems of business manage- 
ment. Profits and losses depend on your 
decisions. Your opinions are sought be- 
cause you are the man who measures profits 
—the man whose decisions are vital to the 
company’s success. And your future is 
unlimited. 

Now you can learn Accountancy easily 
and quickly without interfering with your 
present work. The International Account- 
ants Society has madethispossible. Through 
its Course thousands of ambitious men and 
women have risen to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility and larger opportunity. 

To the man who wants to have a definite 
commodity to sell at a high market price, 
we offer an interesting 80-page booklet, 
“How to Learn Accounting.”’ It tells how 
Accounting will help you to get*a better 
position. Fill in coupon. Mail it—today! 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS 


SOCIETY, INc. 
Since January 1, 1927, a Division of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


To The International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigam Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 


| Send me, fee “How TO LEARN ACCOUNTING,” | 
and tell me I can increase my income as your 
| other students have done. 
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tion from her pillow, as the morning light - 


drifted in through their windows. She had 
just perfected plans for entertaining Nick’s 
office force, but was still wakeful. 

“You know, Nick—” 

“Sure—what—” : 
; F said I was going to turn over a new 
leaf.” 
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“Well, go ahead, darling. You do it in 
the morning. That’s time enough.” 

“But I did. It’s a nice clean leaf and 
the print’s larger and easier to read and 
understand, but there wasn’t anything on it 
except the things that were there before.” 

“Me, for instance,” remarked Nick, and 
fell asleep. 





WHAT YOU WANT IN LIFE 
(Continued from page 45) 


I spoke of what able-minded people want 
in life, and certainly they don’t want a 
happiness based on a deliberate delusion 
manufactured by themselves.” 

“Not even the delusion of moonlight and 
romance still ahead of them?” 

He laughed morosely. “That delusion is 
what I base my unhappiness upon. You don’t 
expect any human being not to be incon- 
sistent, do you? I don’t claim to be able 
to keep my practice and my philosophy in 
accord. Nobody can do that, and 1 guess 
it’s a good thing. But what is there for us 
to want in life? What is there that’s worth 
wanting and that even a poor, miserable, 
inconsistent, selfish old bachelor like me 
could reasonably expect to get? I'd like to 
know, because if there is anything, it’s 
about time for me to begin wanting it!” 

Here he threw me back upon the ques- 
tion to which my contemplation of Francis 
Thompson and George Watkins had led 
me, and added another perplexity to that 
one. For, with my old friend’s Cousin 
Mary in mind, I saw that the feeling we 
should seek could not be a happiness de- 
rived from the happy condition of those 
nearest us—it could not be the happiness, 
that is, of “happy family life;” nor could it 
be any of the ordinary happinesses that 
people obtain, since all of these are de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of a status 
quo, which is impossible since everything 
continually changes. 

I could not find the answer by theoriz- 
ing, or by what we sometimes call “philoso- 
phizing” about it; the question concerned 
people and so I had to think of people: I 
had to look for a solution from them. 
Therefore, I took it up with two of the 
best of them that I know. I went to old 
Mr. Gregory, the retired minister, who 
lives on the hill over the village. He is a 
man of whom it is said, “He never did a 
wrong thing in his life;” and-I thought he 
might shed a light. I asked him if the 
feeling we should want in life is the feeling 
that we have always done the right thing. 

“No man is entitled to such a feeling,” 
he said. “It cannot be attained. What 
one generation believes right another gen- 
eration believes wrong. Adam and Eve 
knew right from wrong after eating the 
apple; but that seems to be thé last time 
anybody ever had the knowledge.” 

So I turned to Miss Gilly, who came to 
our village to spend her old age after a 
lifetime of work in the slums of cities, 
helping stricken poor people. “Is the feel- 
ing we want in life one that comes from 
service to our, fellow-beings?” I asked. 

“I haven’t got it,’ she said. “I’m still 
distressed by the fact that there always 
was, and continues to be, infinitely more 
misery than such workers as.I could hope 
to relieve. Only when there is no more 
misery in the world could I have what I 
want in life.” 

So I perceived that the answer lay 
neither with Mr. Gregory nor Miss Gilly. 
I was discouraged, naturally, for if the two 
best people in all the village couldn’t help 
me, who could? 


HEN, one day, as I walked along the 
muddy road that runs across Frog 
Marsh, I heard a cracked voice singing, 
end, tracing the sound, I found old Willie 
digging and singing 


Silver in a ditch. 


Willie isn’t a native; I think he is remotely 
of Portuguese extraction, though he wan- 
dered down our way from Canada in his 
youth and has been a laborer on odd jobs 
about the village ever since. 

He paused in his work when he saw me 
looking down upon him; then with the 
brown. back of his right hand he swept a 
lock of white Jhair from before one eye 
and finished the movement with a gesture 
of greeting. ef 

“How do,” he said heartily, and laughed. 

“You're cheerful today,” I said. 

“Me?” he returned. “I’m cheerful any 
other day, too. This is a fine day, though. 
Very fine day.” 

“I doubt if I should think so, Willie, if 
I had to do what you're doing. I'd think 
it a pretty burdensome day if I had to 
swing shovelfuls of that heavy wet mud 
up over my shoulder, hour after hour.” 

“Mud?” he said, and he laughed again. 
“That’s nice mud.” 


“Nice mud? What are you talking about?” 

“Mud,” Willie said. “Mud. Same as 
you or me.” 

“What ?” 

“Ves,” he insisted. “You and me and 


mud, we're all the same. Came out of mud. 
Got to go back into it some day, too. 
Well, that’s no difference.” 

“You mean it wont make any difference 
to us when we're buried in the earth?” 

“Sure it wont,” he said gayly. “Not to 
me. You and me, we're all the same as 
mud now, anyway, before we’re buried. 
Look there!” He jerked his brown shovel 
upward, pointing with it to where a day- 
light moon, lovely in a sunny blue sky, 
waited for night like a patient actress in 
the wings long before her entrance cue. 
“Moon, too,” Willie said. “Mud, moon, 
sun, stars and you and me—it’s all the same. 
All one business, all one same thing.” 


WAS interested, and, peering down upen 

his cheerful upturned face, I asked: 
“What’s the best feeling in the world, 
Willie?” 

“How ?” 

“I’m looking for a feeling that would be 
the best feeling a man can get from within 
himself, no matter what his circumstances 
or even his disposition; and it must be 
one that he can have, not for just a little 
while, but for every moment of his whole 


life. What do you think such a feeling 
would be?” 
“IT dunno. Rich man, I guess he got a 


good feeling. Young man that walk with 
his girl, I guess he got a good feeling. Me, 
I got a good feeling no matter what I do. 
Shovel mud, I got a good feeling. I like 
mud because mud and me all the same 
business. Tonight I look up at that moon 
when she’s bright. ‘Yes, you’re a_ fine 
shiny moon,’ I'll say. ‘All the same busi- 
ness as me and mud,’ I'll say.” 

“Do you mean you have the feeling that 
you are part of everything, Willie?” 

“IT guess so.” His face became serious 
for a moment. “I tell you I’m religious, a 
very religious man. You remember when 
my boy die’, t’ree years ago? Yes; he’s the 
only child “I got. Well, that’s all right 
whether he live or die. Him and me, 
we're all the same as mud and moon and 
sun and stars. Always been the same, al- 
ways will be. I’m a very religious man, y’ 
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East Milton, Mass. 
“My embarrassment was natural enough. I 
work in a bank and am in constant contact with 
people with whom appearance counts. 

“Also I am thrown socially with a group of 
young people interested in sports—and a blotchy 
complexion doesn’t fit there either. 

“I was ‘afflicted’—that’s a mild word for the 
case—with a whole series of skin eruptions. No 
sooner had one harvest of pimples begun to dis- 
appear than another crop sprang up ... The 
situation got on my nerves. 

“I knew that my father had found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast beneficial. I myself began eating 
three cakes faithfully every day. The results 
were surprising—and amazingly prompt. My 
skin cleared—completely. My morale rose— 


ly.” 
enormously Charles B. Webber, Jr. 


RESH as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is a food, with truly remark- 
able power. The power to cleanse the intestines. 
To keep them active. To “regulate.” As your 
constipation disappears, your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and life. Your skin clears. 
Indigestion gives way to healthy assimilation. 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool dry place. And write for latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. M-48, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington St., New York City. 


RIGHT 
“T WAS SO NERVOUS and run down I couldn’t stand the 
slightest noise, and could hardly do my housework. I 
weighed only 97 pounds. And I was badly constipated. 
Naturally I am only too glad to submit my own little ‘True 
Story’ of what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for me and 
indirectly for my family. I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast on or about the first of August. I am now entirely 
relieved of constipation. I have never felt better in my 
married life than I do at this time.” 

Mas, M, S, Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn, 


_— 


————— — 
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Afflicted’ 





“I WAS TENDING the gates at the crossing. A fellow from 
the power house down the line happened along, and we got 
to talking about different things. I happened to mention 
how I had tried all kinds of medicines for my indigestion and 
he said, ‘Why not try Fleischmann’s Yeast? I take it 


regularly.’ Well, after eating it for a few months, I felt ten 
years younger. My indigestion simply disappeared.” 
Wittiram Mitter, Little Neck, L. L, N. Y. 


was a mild word 
for my case” 


Hurtling into space! 
Mr. Charles B. Webber, Fr., 
going over the top... 


Health, 

new joy in living 

— this easy way: 
Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, one 
cake before each meal or be- 
tween meals. Eat it plain, or 
dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you 
like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion physicians say to drink 
one cake in a glass of hot 
water—not scalding—before 
meals and before going to 
bed. Train yourself to form 
a regular daily habit. Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. 
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understand. I like to eat a cabbage or dig 
a mud ditch, whatever you want. It’s nice 
mud; I like it. Same thing as me.” 

“Willie, what do you want in life?” 

He laughed. “Me? I’m all right.” 

Then, as I went on, I heard him sing- 
ing again, and the flying mud from his 
shovel splashed merrily on the bank above 
him. It was a strange thing, I thought, to 
hear a white-haired old man singing happily 
at the heavy, dirty labor that earned his 
daily bread. He was seventy-two and 
would not long be able to dig ditches and 
pile stones; he would go to the Poor 
Farm then. Would he sing at the Poor 
Farm? Probably he would. Probably he 
would say that the Poor Farm, like mud, 
was the same thing that he was. 

He had found that he was a part of the 
whole, it seemed. He had the feeling that 
he was one with the universe; that is, he 
knew he was of the Universal Design and 
of the Designer. The universe, he per- 
ceived, was immortal; therefore every part 
of it was immortal, and he and his dead 
son were immortal. There was no death; 
there was only change. He and every other 
part were “the same thing,” altering in 
shape but not in substance. Therefore, he 
loved his neighbor as himself; for his 


neighbor was himself, whether his neighbor 
was the moon or a passer-by, like me, or 
even just the mud he worked in. 

No wonder he could sing as he worked 
in it! He had the best that any man and 
every man may want in life, and get and 
keep; and here, after all, to my old, old 
question was the old, old answer—singing 
in a ditch in the Frog Marsh. 

Yes, all is change; but nothing is death. 
We speak of the “solid rock under our 
feet” as if the rock always had been and 
always would be “solid rock;” yet any 
school course in geology teaches that the 
rock was once gas and will some day be 
gas again, when enough heat reaches it. 
Nevertheless, the rock, as part of the uni- 
verse, is everlasting, and so is a man. 

But the rock cannot consciously have 
the feeling that Willie Silver had in his 
heart. The rock cannot consciously say, “I 
am a part of the whole, and, as the whole 
must be everlasting, so must I be.” For 
that reason the rock is not haunted by the 
fear known to human beings when they 
say, “Ah, yes; but shall I know that I am 
everlasting when the death change has. dis- 
persed my body into dust? Shall I still 
know then that I exist?” 

What part of us is it that asks this 
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question? Evidently it isa part that the 
rock does not have. And this questioning 
part—this part that says “J”—mustn’t it, 
too, be everlasting, since the whole is 
everlasting ? 

I do not think that Willie Silver troubles 
his head much with that common fear of 
ours. He knows that he will live forever, 
and yet he does not look for rewards, or 
punishments, either, in a “life after death.” 
It seems to me that he shovels mud as 
gayly as he would wear a golden crown; 
he would not care for a crown as a reward 
for his shoveling. He knows that if his 
back. aches the pain is temporary, since all 
things continually change, while he himself, 
though he change, too, is immortal. 


ND so, thinking over George Watkins 

and Francis Thompson and Willie 
Silver and my old bachelor friend and all 
the rest of us, I came to the conclusion that 
when most of us get what we think we want 
in life, we get nothing comparable to what 
Willie Silver has. What seems strange 
about this is that George and Francis and 
al] the rest of us could have what Willie 
has if we could only realize that it’s what 
we want. For the very act of realization 
will give it to us. 





how I know it. I wont be accessory after 
the fact.” 

“Git ahead with yore talk. What else 
do yo’ know?” 

“IT know that the Stranglers are gonna 
get you next. And I know when an’ how.” 
The caller’s face was now doughty as the 
banker’s. I sat watching the two in a 
mesmeric trance. I had read of this sort 
of thing in books and seen it oftener in 
moving pictures. Now I had pried my way 
down into this blistering Southwest to meet 
it face to face. The Colonel cleared his 
throat. 

“Yaas—I reckoned some such thing was 
afoot. Mind tellin’ me how you happen 
to know it?” 

Kelsey gave me a cautious glance. He 
seemed to hitch closer to the banker before 
him. One big finger came away from the 
hat. -He prodded it toward the Colonel’s 
knee for emphasis, though his piggish eyes 
bored the Colonel’s own. 

“Hal Strangler—with Joe, Ed an’ Mike— 
lodged with me las’ night. They got Peter- 
son with ’em—an’ they’re ridin’ this way.” 

“When ?” 

“That I can’t say. But Ill find out in 
time. They aim to drop you—clean the 
bank—an’ then Hal’s goin’ to Mexico. Per- 
manent !” 

“How come they to mention such inten- 
tions to yo’?” 

“Hal thinks I’m his friend.” 

“Waal, aint yo’?” 

“No!” growled Kelsey. 


HE Colonel made one movement—the 

simple lowering of his iron chin a trifle 
deeper into his chest. But his gray eyes 
stayed on the renegade before him. At 
length his lips moved: 

“Regardless o’ the private war between 
the Stedmans an’ the Stranglers, aint it a 
fact that Hal Strangler saved yore woman’s 
life when a rattler nipped her—some eight 
years back?” 

Kelsey’s eyelid flickered. The first intima- 
tion I had that he was carrying a quid of 
tobacco in his jaw came when he turned 
and shot for the near-by cuspidor. 

“Yeah—that’s true.” 

“Saved yore woman. 
willin’ to come in here an’—betray him 

The suggestion of a flush stole up the 
cow-man’s neck. An ugly vein started 
throbbing down his low-hung forehead. 


An’ yet—you’re 
” 


GUN-FIGHT 
(Continued from page 67) 


“Saved her—yeah. But I jus’ as lief he 
hadn’t. You know what happened. He 
dug out the wound with a dirty knife. 
Took out snake poison but put in another. 
I’m stuck two hundred dollars fer an opera- 
tion—not to mention a one-legged female.” 

“Mother o’ yore youngsters, aint she?” 

“That’s nothin’. Easiest thing in the 
world to get—a woman. Might o’ had 
th’ oldest Page gal if Strangler hadn’t been 
so willin’ t’ offer first aid. What business 
was it o’ Strangler’s if a woman o’ mine 
kicked a snake in the face?” 

“Mebbe Hal Strangler had some thought 
fer the woman.” 

“That’s neither here nor there. It stopped 
me from havin’ th’ oldest Page gal. Be- 
sides, it was the two hundred fer the hos- 
pital that forced me to come to this bank 
fer a mortgage.” 

“Tt’s more’n two hundred—yore mort- 
gage.” 

“No need to discuss that. I’m sayin’ I 
know how Hal Strangler’s aimin’ to git 
you an’ I’m willing’ to sell my information. 
Point is, do you want to buy?” 

“Yo’ jus’ told me yo’ didn’t know 
when—” 

“But I said I will. They’ll be comin’ 
back to my ranch as startin’ point fer here. 
I’m supposed to go with ’em. You gimme 
your word o’ honor that you'll téar up my 
mortgage, and I’ll do one o’ two things: 
if I can’t git word to you as we're startin’ 
so’s you can have a reception committee 
all ready when we git here, I'll sort o’ hang 
back when they stalk the bank here. When 
I see my chance, I'll plug Hal ’fore he gits 
you. Mebbe I can persuade him to lemme 
watch the horses. Anyhow, soon’s the 
shootin’ starts, you leave Hal to me. In the 
general ruckus he’ll never know which way 
the bullet comes from, anyhow. But you 
got to give me your word of honor that 
the mortgage is tore up—immediately after- 
wards.” 

The Colonel—to my callow surprise—was 


silent for a full half-moment. Finally he 
said: 

“T see. But aint yo’ takin’ perty tall 
chances ?” 

“Oh, I'll git him all right. Guess I'd 


know what’d happen to me if I didn’t.” 
Another half moment. Then: “Hal Strang- 
ler aims to take th’ oldest Page gal with him 
down to Mexico.” 

This time the Colonel said, “I see!” with 


significance. “How many kids you got now, 
Kelsey?” he asked. “Five, aint it?” 

“Never you mind the number o’ my. kids. 
This is man’s talk. Kids don’t enter in.” 

The Colonel moved then. He unwrapped 
the bandanna from about his knuckles. 
Kelsey gasped as the gun was revealed. 

“It’s a deal, Pres Kelsey. Yo’ tip me off 
when the Stranglers sally out, an’ yo’ 
don’t owe this bank no money thereafter.” 

“T wisht you’d gimme a little paper—” 

“Paper, hell! Forty-two year I’ve lived 
in this camp an’ in all that time I aint 
broke my word to anything human.” 

“All right, all right! Anyhow, I got a 
witness in this Eastern feller. So we'll 
leave it this way: when the Stranglers 
leave the ranch to raid you, I'll have one 
o’ my boys ride over to Atherton’s. He'll 
call you on the phone. .When he says, 
‘Pappy’ wants to. know when the interest 
falls due on his mortgage,’ you'll know it’s 
the signal. You kin reckon fer yourself the 
time it’ll take fer us to git in here.” 

“Then yore ridin’ with ’em?” 

“Tl have to, probably. But I'll take care 
o’ myself; you leave that to me.” 

“Yaas, I dare say yo’ will.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been fer Hal Strangler, I 
could o’ had—” 

“Yo’ said that before. 
finished. Goo’by.” 


The business is 


ELSEY would have lingered and re- 

assured himself by repetition of details. 
But the Colonel’s hostility made visiting un- 
pleasant. 

“Tt sure beats hell,” was the Colonel’s 
savage comment as we watched Kelsey 
cross the culvert on his way out of town, 
“how many human skunks the Lord lets 
live.” 

“You'll really keep your promise about 
squaring up his account if he plays Judas?” 
I mused grimly. 

“Yaas,” said the Colonel with equal grim- 
ness, “if the skunk plays Judas, I'll keep 
my promise about squaring his account.” 

I decided to stop over in Mercer. I 
wanted to visit the Batson mine. Likewise 
if I had been precipitated into the climax 
of the Stedman-Strangler feud, I wanted 
to witness its dénouement: 

Colonel Stedman would not hear of me 
lodging in the one pine-board hotel; I must 
come out to his house and make the ac- 
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—“to use nothing but Firestone Tires through- 
out the coming year!” Let the family enjoy 
the safety advantages of Gum-Dipped Balloons 
and the freedom from trouble that their use 
insures. To the woman at the wheel 
Firestone Tires are essential to full enjoy- 
ment of driving. She revels in the com- 


fort of the ride, confident that the wide, Foca 


non-skid tread will hold in any road or 
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boulevard — assured of freedom from slip, 
skid, or slide. She has the sure control of wheel 
and brake, so invaluable in heavy going. 
Let the nearest Firestone Dealer give you the 
benefit of his experience in tires. He will 
tell you why Gum-Dipped Balloons de- 
liver added safety and luxurious riding 
with the long mileage which will produce 
a big saving in your budget. See him today, 
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beat a Cold 


O matter what soothing measures you 
employ to ease a cold, there is always 
one basic thing to do—clean the system of the 
poisons of congestion by taking one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of Sal Hepatica in a large glass of water. 
Don’t stay “stuffed up.” At the first sneeze 
take Sal Hepatica which clears out intestinal 
wastes and poisons promptly—zsually within 
balf an bour—and so prevents a cold from 
getting a start-—from dragging on for days 
and days! 

You may take Sal Hepatica at any time but 
for the most prompt action it should be taken 
half an hour before any meal, preferably before 
breakfast. Its use helps to keep the body in 
perfect condition to battle the germs of not 
only colds and grippe, but many more of the 
minor ills of life. 


Sal Hepatica is a delicately balanced combi- 
nation of several salines, effervescent, pleasant 
to take and gentle in its action. By releasing 
the natural secretion of water in the intestines, 
Sal Hepatica washes away the poisons of waste. 

Sal Hepatica has the same health-giving sa- 
lines for which the waters of the European 
Spas have long been noted and, like them, 
Sal Hepatica is effective in the treatment of 
stomach derangements, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, auto-intoxication and in many other 
troubles arising from faulty elimination. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
sparkling, bubbling drink. It has been the 
largest selling saline for over thirty years. 

Keep well this winter—take Sal Hepatica 
when you need it. Send for our booklet that 
tells you more fully how to avoid colds and 
other ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J18, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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! quaintance of his wife. 





“Mother,” he called 
her. She had come from Connecticut orig- 
inally and had never gone back to the 
New England of her girlhood. 

The Stedmans lived in a rambling ranch- 
house on the east side of Mercer. Its in- 
terior was darkened and smelled of crushed 
flowers—the funeral odor with which I was 
familiar in my newspaper business. Though 
they had a daughter “in school” in southern 
California, the loss of the only son had hit 
the old couple hard. 

Yet after the fashion of sturdy pioneers, 
Mother Stedman repressed her grief and 
scarcely alluded to the murder during my 
three-day stay. Like her husband she was 
stalwart, deadly capable. Her hair was 
almost white; her face was bronzed with 
many deep furrows; her hands were gnarled 
with hard work and rheumatism. Still, the 
woman was a fighter, in a maternal grim- 
lipped way. She wiped her hands on her 
broad gingham apron and took me by the 
elbows in greeting as though she had known 
me always. 

Which I quickly wished she had. 

We talked New England most of that 
first evening, and the Colonel made no 
reference to Kelsey’s visit of that after- 
noon. Next day Mother Stedman went with 
us while we visited the mine. I found she 
knew as much about mining as her hus- 
band. Darry, the dead boy, had been super- 
intendent of the property. 

I fretted with the heat—and strain of 
waiting for dramatic events to happen. 
I discovered the young clerk in the drug- 
store diagonally across from the bank had 
come from New Jersey; he had traveled 
as a salesman through the East and knew 
people in Vermont with whom I was ac- 
quainted. 

“The whole town’s waiting for trouble to 
start,” he told me. “The feud dates back 
to the old cattle war. The Colonel was 
sheriff and had to throw the Stranglers off 
a water-hole they’d grabbed. Old Chet 
claimed the Colonel was ‘in’ with the 
owners, and they shot it out over to Calico. 
Hal Strangler took an oath to get the 
Colonel in consequence. He tried it twice, 
and the Colonel’s lugging around one of 
Hal’s bullets now—the calf of one leg. Then 
Hal shot a chap over the oldest Page girl, 
and the Colonel had to go bring him in. 
He did. Evidence came out at the trial 
that all the Stranglers had been mixed up 
with a mail-robbery on the Santa Fe, and 
it was young Darry’s eyewitness testimony 
that sent the prisoner to Leavenworth 
while the other brothers scattered into the 
desert. We've known for quite a spell that 
all the Strangler boys were only waiting 
for the oldest brother to get out—to lead 
them. Everybody accepts it was them that 
got Darry first. And the old man’s next.” 

“How about this Pres Kelsey?” 

“Oh, he’s a low-down bum who'd sell 
his dead mother for her hair. Some say 
he held the horses while the Stranglers 
pulled off that Santa Fe haul. I doubt it. 
He wouldn’t have the nerve. Not even 
to hold the horses.” 


HAD arrived in Mercer on a Tuesday. 

The attack on Colonel Stedman’s bank 
happened at a quarter to twelve o’clock 
noon on the following Thursday. 

I was returning afoot from a visit to 
the Batson mine when on sliding down the 
incline of a butte to the road I saw ahead 
of me a small group of horsemen. They 
were cantering along in a knot, the center 
of a generous dust-cloud. All were dressed 
in the gaudy clothes of cow-men on a holi- 
day—big white hats, brilliant silk shirts, 
loose scarlet kerchiefs. Their horses were 
foam-flecked; they had apparently been 
running. I failed to connect them with 
the feud until one horse, lagging behind, 
became a bit unmanageable and wheeled. 

I recognized Pres Kelsey. 
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Were they the Stranglers? For an in- 
stant I stood panic-stricken. I had a vague 
feeling of shame—of self-indictment. The 
Colonel was my host. Somehow, if he were 
threatened, my place was with him. I had 
never handled a gun. What practical use 
I could be to him, was indefinite. Yet while 
the sortie of riders was only a few hun- 
dred feet ahead, I broke into a run. 

The group clattered over the culvert. The 
bank stood on the southwest corner of two 
main intersecting streets, both ending in 
desert. Its main door openei diagonally 
upon the intersection. The horsemen rode 
directly for it, seeming to fan out and 
occupy the closed space in the heart of 
that tiny business section. 

There were nine in the party—including 
Kelsey. Three kept to their saddles. Wheel- 
ing, they commanded all approaches to the 
intersection. The remaining five, as though 
by predetermined strategy, slid from their 
ponies before the animals had halted. I 
say the remaining five because the sixth— 
Kelsey—worked a queer maneuver. As two 
of his companions ran toward the alley, he 
jerked his horse sharply and seemed to 
start after them. But instead of turning 
into the alley—helping them cover the rear 
of the bank or gain an entrance through 
the Colonel's office windows—he put a high 
green fence between himself and the build- 
ing, the fence forming the righthand wall 
of the alley. Whereupon I lost sight of 
him. He must have dismounted, for had 
he remained in his saddle, his head and 
shoulders would have been plainly visible. 


LECTRICALLY the town seemed to re- 

alize what was happening. Three men 
came running from the drug-store and were 
greeted point-blank by revolver detonations. 
One staggered and dropped. The other two 
clutched him and dragged him from danger. 
I had never before seen a man shot. I 
could not. believe the staggering man was 
hurt. A bullet crashed a plate-glass win- 
dow. It made more racket than the rattle 
of the gun-fire. I dodged behind a phone 
pole, wondering vaguely about Kelsey. 

Bang! ....crash!.... bang, bang! .... 
crash, crash, crash! Vivid pencils of orange- 
colored flame spat death and destruction 
over in the bank. Above, a woman’s shrieks. 
Zip! Bang, bang! Crash! Window-glass 
exploded. In the bank’s interior a war 
was being fought. The doughty Colonel— 
warned or no—was meeting the onslaught 
with deadly tenacity. 

The horses wheeled excitedly as whorls of 
gray smoke rolled out of the bank. Up and 
down the streets hatless men scurried to 
vantage-points. Some opened fire and in- 
creased the confusion. A dog came from 
nowhere, a wild bullet nipping him. Leap- 
ing in the air, he spun around crazily, chop- 
ping at his tail and ki-yi-ing shrilly. 

The shooting increased. One bandit was 
unseated. I saw him for a moment down 
in the gravel, clawing his way from the 
hoofs of the horses. The staccato of gun- 
shots echoed from the hills. A mammoth 
cobweb split the drug-store window. More 
smoke from the bank—horrid, lethal smoke. 
And a crazy woman’s perpetual shrieking! 

I had dodged into a doorway near the 


front of a lunch-room. A _ spatter of 
bullets peppered my barricade. I scarcely 
remember crossing the street. I cannot ex- 


plain why I ran toward the bank. In the 
blind frenzy of the moment I doubtless 
wanted to gain the rear of the bank and 
help the Colonel by protecting his back. 
Precious little “protection” I could have 
given—unarmed as I was, and a fair mark 
for all guns. 

By a miracle, however, I gained my ob- 
jective. Climbing over some barrels, crouch- 
ing low beneath the windows, I approached 
the Colonel’s corners where the west-side 
alley terminated. Two men had smashed 
the bars—broken them with planks—and 
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gained the banker’s office. They had fought 
through this room and out into the bank. 

Fearing a possible attack by _reinforce- 
ments, I peered around the corner through 
the alley to the street. Again I saw Kelsey. 
He had climbed the high board fence, 
dropped into the alley, and now stood 
hesitantly near a cellar door. 

His conduct was perplexing. Why was 
he lurking here in this passage, believing 
for the moment that no one saw him? 

Reaching down finally, he lifted the tran 
to the cellar. Meaning undoubtedly to put 
himself still further out of danger, he gave 
a cautious glance around, then stepped down 
the pit. The door dropped shut and the 
alley was empty. 

Did he mean to find an entrance up into 
the banking room from that shallow, lizard- 
infested basement? I felt a sudden blind 
urge to checkmate the renegade. He might 
enter through the cellar, but must find him- 
self trapped if he tried to back-track. 

I ran for the door and saw it had a 
hasp. I snatched up a stick and rammed 
it into the staple. 

A group of men had taken up a position 
on the roof of the building over the way; 
I could see the white puffs of smoke com- 
ing from the cornices. Their firing grew 
hotter. Wild shouting began. I crept to- 
ward the front to learn what was happen- 
ing. Suddenly what was left of the bank’s 
front doors burst open. A man staggered 
out, clutching his neck in ludicrous drunken- 
ness. He reeled toward a horse, which 
turned on him madly. He caromed against 
its rump and was knocked to his knees. 
But at once he was up. He went revolving 
along the curbing and passed a few feet 
from the spot where I crouched. Then I 
forgot him—in the fusillade of shooting 
which erupted from the bank. 

Three raiders fell qut. Their hats were 
missing; their scarfs and shirts were riddled. 
The taller of the three had his left arm 
hanging loosely. He was holding it from 
swaying while his fingers dripped blood. 
Another collapsed as he clawed for his 
saddle. I saw the horse tread on him and 
turned my face in horror..... 

The next thing I knew, the raiders were 
in flight. None of them had loot—unless 
inside their shirts. Over the culvert the 
ponies’ hoofs leaped. A _ poising triangle 
ef glass fell outward from a store front 
and crashed on the sidewalk as a great 
dust-cloud hid them. It was the final glass 
crash. The cessation of gun-fire was eerie 
in its suddenness. 

The citizens began spilling from hiding. 


HE longest distance I ever walked was 
the space from that alley to the door 

of the bank. 
But Mother Stedman got there ahead of 


me. 

Where she had been sheltered, I had no 
way of knowing. Yet I caromed against 
her—the first to reach her husband as he 
swayed against a desk. 

The bank’s interior was worse wrecked 
than outside. Most of the partitions made 
of glass had been shattered. Chairs were 
topsy-turvy. The. wall-clock had stopped. 
Dropped on his face—motionless—beneath 
the window marked Teller was a yellow- 
shirted raider with an arm crumpled under 
him. 

Half a dozen strange men, guards prob- 
ably, which the Colonel had provided, were 
pulling two other dead Stranglers from the 
scrubby back office. They dumped down 
the bodies like sodden, hated things. The 
emaciated cashier had been shot through 
one shoulder. The blonde was holding him, 
seated on the floor. The brunette was un- 
conscious. 

“Waal, Mother,” said the Colonel, “reckon 
we give ’em exactly what they wanted.” 

“Darius!” cried the wife. “You aint hit, 
Darius. Tell me that you aint!” 
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Now I know how Columbus 
felt. He discovered America, but 
I discovered Mennen Skin Balm 
and I’m getting a whale of a kick 
out of it. You see, I've been look- 
ing for a real man’s face lotion. 
Something a man could use with- 
out self-consciousness. 

Then, as I say, I discovered 


Mennen Skin Balm. It’s got every- 
thing I ever expected to find in a 
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facé lotion. Cooling and sooth- 
ing like an ocean breeze on a hot 
summer night. Antiseptic and as- 
tringent, too. Removes that after- 
shave shine, and heals scratches, 
nicks, blotches and cracked lips. 
Worthy of being used after 
Mennen Shaving Cream, because 
it prolongs that smooth, clean, 
refreshed feeling. 


In fact, Mennen Skin Balm is 
an all-round good skin tonic. I 
use it on my hands, too, when- 
ever they’re chapped. Fits my idea 
of a man’s skin lotion to a T. My 
wife likes it, too, and so will 
yours. Take my word fog it and 
get a tube next time you're near 
a drug store. Better yet, get two, 
one for each of you. Remember 
the name—Mennen Skin Balm. 
The Mennen Company, Newark, 
N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 


MENNsn 
SKIN BALM 
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Another Pipe Smoker 


Voices Tobacco Joy 
in Flowery Verse 





When a man writes poetry it’s a sure sign 
he’s in love with someone—or something. 
Some men are inspired by beautiful woman- 
hood, some by a gorgeous sunset. Here’s a 
man inspired by his favorite smoking to- 
bacco: 


THE BLUE TIN CAN 
I’ve tried the brands from every 
clime; 
Choice mixtures with Perique; 
But long—Oh, long ago! I learned 
The only brand to seek. 


Each day our useless worries mount, 
Our evenings to provoke; 

But through the alchemy of fire 
They vanish into smoke. 


They vanish when our spirit holds 
No enmity toward man, 

And smoke the sunshine bottled up 
In Edgeworth’s Blue Tin Can. 


So smoke away! This loyal friend 
Is void of bite or sting 
For He is monarch of a world 
Where Happiness is King. 

Irving H. Walker, 


Newark, N. J.. 
April 7, 1927 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 












Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 8 S. 2lst 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

o eo! radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 


rth Station. Wave length 
(sa: i meters) 1180 kilocycles. 





“Jus’ a little prick in my side, Mother— 


an’ another in my arm.” 

She caught and held him upright, 
superhuman strength. 

“Darius! Darius! 
got you!” 

“Taint nothin’ to worry about, Mother. 
I'll be all right presently.” 

All about us, a crowd was jamming in. 
No sign of Kelsey. I forgot all about him. 

I hardly realized the town held so many. 
A bewhiskered old-timer turned over the 
dead raider under the cashier’s window with 


by 
My God—if they’ve 


his boot. 
“Waal,” he drawled in the insufferable 
quiet, “reckon Hal Strangler wont take the 


eldest Page gal whar he’s went—not this 
trip.” 

I felt weakened by excitement—faint. I 
stood by, clutching the railing, while they 
helped the Colonel back into his office. 

“Might o’ been worse,” the banker 
chuckled gruesomely. “They got what they 
come fer—though it wasn’t in cash.” 

I looked around at the bodies to identify 
Kelsey. Unless he had escaped through 
some other basement exit, he was still im- 
prisoned downstairs. Should I mention 
him? At that moment, however, a hatless 
boy came pushing into the bank. He saw 
me and stopped. 

“That New Jersey feller’s shot—over in 
the drug-store,” he announced “He sent 
me for you—to take a message back to his 
folks.” 

I had to go, though it took me away 
from the dénouement in the bank. The 
drug-store clerk did not die, but I had to 
spend an hour listening to his “message.” 
When I got out, the bank had been cleared. 


T was four years ago that I witnessed 
the fray which ended the long-standing 
Stedman-Strangler feud in Mercer. Last 
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week, touring eastward again after a so- 
journ in southern California, I called in to 
see my old friend the Colonel. 

I found his bank dressed in a new stucco 
front, all traces of the raid being obliterated. 
But his grubby rear office had scarcely been 
disturbed. The same roll-top desk—the 
same chairs—the same green safe and Henry 
Clay chromo. 

“You're looking pretty good, Colonel,” 
said I. “Almost fit to have another gun- 
fight.” 

“Yaas, I’m feelin’ perty spr,, barrin’ the 
limp from the bullet in my leg.” 

How'd Kelsey’s part in the affair ever 
wash up, Colonel? Did the Stranglers dis- 
cover that their pal had doubie-crossed 
them?” 

The banker shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yo’ cain’t prove nothin’ by me,” he 
responded. 

“But he warned you, didn’t he, about the 
raid ?” 

“After a fashion you might call it he 
warned me.” 

“And you squared his account?” 

Though the banker maintained his poker- 
face, I could see that he was inwardly 
perturbed. 

“Funny thing about Kelsey,” he said 
evasively. “He must ‘a’ come into town 
with the Stranglers, though his body warn’t 
found till quite a spell afterwards.” 

“His body!” 

“Yaas, they found it in the basement o’ 
this bank. Whoever shot him, fought him 
from in front. The bullet’d driiled his fore- 
They took him outside town 
and buried him without much benefit o’ 
clergy.” 

“So you squared accounts with Kelsey, 
did you, Colonel?” 

“Where it was proper to square ’em,” he 
_ sapeains. 
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insisted. “Really, he’s not. He’s at Fort 
Lauderdale this afternoon.” 

The Whining Kid grimaced and moaned. 
“Aint that a break!” he exclaimed. “Aint 
there any way o’ gettin’ ahold o’ him? 
Telephone, or somethin’? Honest, Mister, 
when the Bull finds out what’s comin’ off 
today, he’ll kick himself from here to Key 
West fer not bein’ in on it. I got some- 
thin’ for him.” 

“T can’t possibly get in touch with him 
before six o’clock this evening,” the sleek 
young man said regretfully. “Is it any- 
thing I could handle?” 

The Whining Kid’s eyes narrowed cal- 
culatingly. Money was money, and the 
sleek young man looked as though he 
might have some. The Kid stepped closer 
and spoke confidentially out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 


“I’ve got a horse,” he explained. “This 
afternoon. It’s a fixed race. The thing’s 
in the bag. No kiddin’, the pig’s in. It’s 


It’s a boat-race, see? One 
I got onto this by acci- 


all settled. 
of those things. 
dent, see, an’—” 

The sleek young man interrupted him 
with a laugh. 

“A tout, eh?” he said. “What a fine 
place you picked to peddle your bunk! 
You got here a little bit late, young man. 
The boys have been around yanking out 
Mr. McCulty’s tail-feathers by the hand- 
ful for the last month. But even he has 
begun to realize that he’s being plucked, 
and there isn’t a man in his employ who’s 
sucker enough to fall for that sort of a 
line after watching what the boys did 


to him. The door’s open, young fellow. 
The green light’s on. Don’t miss your 
signal. Good-by!” 


“Hey, wait a minute!” the Whining Kid 
begged, raising his voice recklessly. “This 


is a sure thing, I tell you. This is a fixed 
race. This horse can’t lose! Don’t toss 
me just because somebody else gave the 
boss some wrong dope.” 

“On your way,” said the sleek young 
man scornfully. “Don’t hold up traffic.” 

“He'll be a price!” the Whining Kid 
wailed. “Listen, Mister, you’re tearing up 
good money right in front o’ my eyés, 
actin’ this way. Be a sport, will ya? 
Take a chance! Lay a small one for me, 
just a little one. Listen, if I give ya this 
thing, like I’m tellin’ ya, it can’t lose— 
it’s in—will ya just lay ten? What’s ten 
to you? Five for me and five for you? 
Will ya do that? It’s a sure thing, I tell 
ya! It can’t lose! It’s fixed!” 

“Shall I call a cop?” the sleek young 
man asked threateningly. 

The Whining Kid shrugged and shook 
his head. “All right!” he said, fetching a 
deep sigh. “Just wait, that’s all. Wait 
till Bill McCulty finds out that you turned 
down what I brought in here.” 

“Tf that was all I had to worry about!” 
the sleek young man said. 

The Whining Kid shrugged again and 
made for the door. The sleek young man 
turned to the young lady and resumed the 
conversation that the Whining Kid had in- 


terrupted. 
“I’m sorry, Miss Garrett,” he said 
curtly. “As I told you, there isn’t a thing 


Absolutely nothing. 
so if you'll 


I can do about it. 
I’m quite busy this afternoon, 
excuse me, I—” 


Geary the young lady nodded and 
hurried toward the door, a desperate 
expression in her eyes. When she reached 
the street, the Whining Kid was a dozen 
steps distant headed west. His cocky 
swagger had faded to a tired slouch. He 
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moved in an aura of dejection. The young 
lady quickened her pace, overtook him and 
timidly touched his arm. 

The Whining Kid’s arm was sensitive. 
It had been touched before, and he knew 
by experience that trouble customarily fol- 
lowed. He jumped as though he had been 
stabbed, turned, and gasped with relief 
when he saw the girl at his elbow. 

“Lady, don’t do that!” he begged. 

“Tm sorry,” the girl apologized. “I didn’t 
mean to startle you. Can I—speak to you 
2 moment?” 

The Kid studied her. 
faced, simple-looking girl in her middle 
twenties, moderately well-dressed. There 
was nothing outstanding about her except- 
ing her expression of harassment. She 
looked harmless, but worried. After sizing 
her up, the Kid was puzzled, but no longer 
afraid. 

“Sure!” he 
What is it?” 

“T overheard what you said to Mr. Mc- 
Culty’s secretary,” she said hurriedly. 


He saw a plain- 


said. “Dump your load. 


HE Kid tensed. He smelled money. He 
appraised the odor as that emanating 
from a ten-dollar bill, possibly a twenty. 

“Aint it the limit?” he said pathetically. 
“Here i got a.sure thing—a horse that 
can’t lose, and I go in just to do a friend 
a favor. An’ this little whiff in there chases 
me as if I was a common crook. Aint that 
hard ?” 

The girl wet her lips. “You—you know 
a horse that can’t lose?” che asked anx- 
iously. 

“They ran the race last night!” the Kid 
assured her. “It’s fixed! I just found this 
out by accident, see, an’ I go around ta—” 

“Would you—tell me the name of this 
horse?” the girl asked in a desperate voice. 

“Well, now, lady,’ the Kid temporized. 
“This is important information.” 

“IT know it,” she said. “I realize that. 
Can’t we make some arrangement?” 

“Um,” said the Kid thoughtfully, won- 
dering whether to ask her to bet a ten 
or a five for him. He decided on five. 
He was afraid ten would scare her off. 

“T’m in a funny spot, lady,” he explained. 
“IT got to playin’ roulette last night over 
at ‘the Palm Club, an’ went flat broke. 
Dropped over five grand! Can you imagine 
it? Over five thousand dollars!” 

“My goodness!” the young lady ex- 
claimed sympathetically. “That was ter- 
rible.” 

“Oh, up and down,” said the Whining 
Kid cheerfully. “Five grand’s nothin’ to 
me ordinarily, lady. Why, I’ve took in 
more’n that on one race many’s the time. 
The only thing is it left me flat this mornin’, 
see? Here I am with this inside informa- 
tion on a horse that I know’s goin’ to 
win—it’s all fixed—an’ I haven’t got a 
penny to make a bet. Why, if I had that 
five thousand I lost last night, I’d hop out 
to the track and lay every nickel of it on 
this goat. Now, here’s the point, see? 
If I give you this horse, will you bet five 
for me?” 

The girl gasped and shook her head. “I 
haven’t got five thousand dollars,” she said. 

“Of course not,” said the Kid patiently. 
“I meant five, lady. Five dollars.” 

The girl nodded. “I can do that.” she 
agreed. “Yes, I'll bet five dollars for you.” 

“Good,” said the Kid. “I tell you, maybe 
you better let me have the money, an’ 
I'll go to the track and bet for the both 
of us, huh?” 

The girl shook her head. 
said determinedly. “I can’t do that. 
bet it.” 

“I hate to mention it, lady,” the Kid 
said, shamming embarrassment. “Like I 
told you, I’m flat after last night. I .aint 


“No,” she 
rl 
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LL his relief he learned that 


Gastrogen Tablets correct indt- 
gestion without raisin ge of gas 










































“For years I have been bothered occasionally by acid stomach and indigestion,” 
writes Mr. Robert Andrews of 128 West 72nd St., New York, “but until I 
tried Gastrogen Tablets I had found no effective way to get relief without the 
hiccups and raising of gas that seem to follow the use of preparations containing 
soda. Now I no longer suffer any such annoyances. Gastrogen Tablets are just 
what I was looking for and I not only use them myself, but recommend them to 


my friends who have any trouble with indigestion.” 








Everyone who has taken remedies for 
indigestion containing soda bicarbonate 
knows all too well that nine times out of 
ten gas and hiccups follow. 


The trouble is that soda leaves an alka- 
line residue in the stomach, which inter- 
feres with normal digestion, bringing on 
the- gas and hiccups that make one so 
conspicuously miserable. 

Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of alkalines that 
cannot act except in the presence of acid. 
So, after neutralizing the acidity of the 
stomach, they cease their work ecatirely 
and any excess passes from the system 
harmlessly and unchanged. You get quick 
relief—you get effective relief (for Gas- 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 
This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 
HCl+NaHCOs=NaCi+CO:+H2:O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 





even got the price to get out to the track, 
an’—” 





HCl + % CaCO: = 4 CaCl:+ 46COs + 4H20 














trogen does not retard normal digestion)— 
and you avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation, the medical term for the social 
error of belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in from 10 tb 
15 minutes. Two or three tablets are 
usually effective. Get them today—try 
them next time your dinner brings you 
discomfort—you'll be delighted with their 
spicy, aromatic taste and surprised at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. B-18 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 GastrogenTab!ets. 
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Young men 


needed 1, 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing 
organization where merit wins advancement. 
Good starting wages. Permanent positions and 
a real future for men who make good. Our pres- 
ent field force of Davey Tree Experts cannot 
meet the increasing demand. So we are selecting 
now, to enter our employ, a few sturdy, clean 
young men, thorough Americans, single, between 
20 and 30 years old, free to travel, industrious, 
with good practical education, and able to give 
good references. Write for qualification blank to 
serve in place of personal interview. The Davey 
ye Expert Co., Inc., 863 Federal Bldx., Kent, 
hio. 

















SCHOOL INFORMATION 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools, In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 
The Director, Department of Education 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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“Tl pay for both of us,” the girl agreed. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the Kid stalled. 
“Seems kinda silly to go all the way out 
there just to make a five-dollar bet. Do 
you think you could make it ten, lady?” 

“TI think I could,” she agreed. “You're 
quite sure about this horse, aren’t you? I 
mean to say, there isn’t any possible chance 
that something might be wrong, is there?” 

“Why, lady!” said the Kid in a shocked 
voice. “Aint I tellin’ ya? It’s fixed; it’s 
in. It can’t possibly lose.” 

“All right,” she said. “I—I'll pay for 
both of us and bet ten for you. You 
see I’m in almost the same position you 
are. I need money terribly badly. I in- 
vested some down here with the McCulty 
Company, expecting to sell immediately, 
and—” 

“Them real-estate sharks!” the Kid said 
scornfully. “You want to keep away from 
them, lady.” 

“My mother back in Kansas is ill and 
I must go home,” the girl went on, her 
face working. “I’m afraid the money I’ve 
invested here’s gone, and I simply must—” 

“Lady, you come to the right man,” the 
Kid assured her. “This pig I’m goin’ to 
give you ought to be fifteen or twenty to 
one at the very least. I guess that'll help 
out with the old carfare, wont it?” 

“Oh, my, yes!” the girl exclaimed. “If 
—if I win, I can take the midnight train 
for home, and—” 

“If you win!” the Kid _ exclaimed. 
“Lady, there aint any if about it. This 
horse is in, I tell ya. You see I figured you 
needed money, an’ that’s why I’m lettin’ 
you in for such a short lay for me. Just 
supper-money for myself, that’s all I want 
out of it. Just supper-money.” 

“That’s awfully good of vou,” the girl 
said gratefully. “Now, what’s the name 
of this horse?” 

The Whining Kid pursed his lips and 
looked up the street; then he looked down 
the street. He looked on each side of 
the street and up in the air. He leaned 
close then, and spoke in a soft whisper 
from the corner of his mouth. 

“Great King!” he said softly. “Sh-h-h! 
Great King! In the fifth race. Great King.” 


S the time for the fifth race ap- 

proached, both the Whining Kid and 
the girl, sitting in the grandstand together, 
grew nervous. 

“Isn’t it about time to bet the money, 
now?” she asked anxiously. 

“Pretty near,” said the Whining Kid. 
“Hadn’t you better let me go down and 
lay this dough? There’s an awful mob 
there in front o’ them windows. You 
could sit here comfortable and listen to 
the band till I get back.” 

His fingers were itching for the feel of 
money. He was, of course, absolutely cer- 
tain of a take for that evening, inasmuch 
as he had a bettor touted onto each one 
of the four horses entered in the race. 
Three of the horses, he knew, had a chance 
to win: Dellama, Hardmint and Sour At- 
torney. He knew, too, that Great King 
could not win, barring miraculous accident. 
If he could only get his hands on the ten 
the girl was to bet for him, with the ten 
or fifteen or twenty—whatever the amount 
might be—that she intended to bet for 
herself, he could keep the money in his 
pocket, and when Great King trailed in a 
bad last, either return with a sad tale of 
plans gone wrong at the last minute, or 
fade from the picture and leave the solution 
of the disaster to her imagination. That 
way he’d be in the ten she was to bet for 
him, the sum she meant to bet for her- 
self, and his end from the steward, the 
surgeon, or the chief engineer, according 


to which of the other three horses won. 
It did seem a shame to him that money, 
even small money, should be wasted in a 
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mere protection-investment on such a 
clumsy, slow-gaited goat as the despised 
Great King. 

The girl was stubborn. “No,” she in- 
sisted. “I'll bet it myself. I want to. 
Shall we go now? Is it time?” 

The Whining Kid regretfully abandoned 
his plan for direct larceny. 

“Sure!” he said grumpily. 
we can bet the money now.” 

He guided her down beneath the grand- 
stand where the lines were forming in front 
of the cashiers’ windows to bet on the 
fifth race. 

“Where do I bet 
nervously. 

“Any one of these windows,” the Kid 
informed her a bit irritably. He felt 
offended by her lack of trust in him. 
“How much you goin’ to put down?” 

“Five hundred dollars,” the girl whis- 
pered. “That’s all ‘I’ve got.” 

The world rocked under the Whining 
Kid’s unsteady feet. Five hundred dollars! 
This timid, helpless girl had five hundred 
dollars, real money! Five hundred dollars 
that the Whining Kid might have salvaged 
for himself had he worked with sufficient 
vim and vigor, and she was going to toss 
the entire amount away on Great King! 

“Wait a minute,” the Kid whispered 
stalling for time. “Listen, lady, let me 
tell you something. Listen, now—” 

The Kid felt a hand on his arm. For 
the second time that afternoon, he jumped. 
This time he jumped for cause. At his 
elbow, smiling mockingly down on him, 
stood a big, broad-shouldered detective of 
his acquaintance. The big man wagged 
a playfully monitory finger in the Whin- 
ing Kid’s face. 

“Now, now!” he chided. 
mustn’t! Papa spank!” 

“Cap, listen!” the Whining Kid said im- 
ploringly. “Give me just one minute and 
I'll go. Give me just one minute, will ya?” 

The smile disappeared from the big man’s 
face. “Not a minute or any part of it,” 
he said grimly. “Do you lam now, or do 
you want to be handled?” 

“Tl go,” the Whining Kid whined fear- 
fully, cringing away. “Ill go, Cap.” 

“Show me speed,” the big man demanded 
brusquely, following him. “Speed and di- 
rection, Kid. Don’t try any detours.” 

“The lobby of the McAllister tonight at 
seven o'clock,” the Whining Kid shouted 
desperately to the girl, as he retreated 
through the crowd. “I just got a call; 
important. Got to rush. McAllister lobby 
at seven tonight, get me?” 

The girl nodded. “The McAllister lobby 
at seven tonight,” she called back be- 
wilderedly. “I'll be there, yes.” 

“More speed and less noise,” the officer 
directed, following close in the Kid’s wake. 
“Take that gate, Kid, and take it quick! 
And you watch tomorrow’s sun come up 
from somewhere else than Miami. If you’re 
here when the birds begin to sing tomorrow 
morning, I'll promise you a permanent 
address for six months, an’ I don’t mean 
maybe!” 

“Oh, what a break!” the Kid wailed to 
himself as he legged it to the gate. “Five 
hundred dollars! Can you imagine a girl 
like that havin’ five yards on ’er! Why 
didn’t she tell me she had money!” 


“Come on, 


it?” the girl asked 


“Little boy 


ACK in the betting inclosure, the be- 

wildered and desperate girl was striv- 
ing to learn the technique of betting five 
hundred dollars on a_ horse-race. 

“Where do I bet?” she inquired tearfully 
of the world at large. 

“Here you are, lady,” an amiable fat 
man accosted her. “What do you want to 
bet ?” 

“Five hundred dollars,” she broadcasted. 
“Five hundred dollars on Great King. 
How do I do it?” 
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“Great King!” the fat man exclaimed. 
“You sure about the name?” 

“Great King,” she repeated breathlessly. 
“Isn't there a horse by that name going to 
race today?” : 

“Yes,” said the fat man, “he often races, 
but that’s the first time I ever heard of 
anyone wanting to bet on him.” 

“Great King,” she repeated again. “That’s 

Is there still time?” 

“Plenty,” said the fat man, “right in this 
line, lady.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the girl, “ever so 
much.” 

“Um,” said the fat man thoughtfully, as 
he walked away. “I bet she wont thank 
me ten minutes from now.” 


it. 


HILE the Whining Kid took the road 

afoot Miami-ward, the bugle blew 
calling the horses to the post for the fifth 
race. He lacked bus fare, and his feet 
hurt. The sharp points of coral cut the 
thin soles of his shoes, and the fresh-laid 
oil dirtied them distressingly. 

“Anyhow, I’m sure of supper-money 
when I get to town,” he reminded him- 
self. “I got a piece laid for me on every 
horse in that fifth race, so at least I eat.” 

The sun sank slowly nearer to the west- 
ern horizon, and the Whining Kid’s sore 
feet carried him slowly closer to town. The 
first rush of cars returning from the fin- 
ished races swept by and forced him to 
the roadside. The Whining Kid hooked on 
to the rear of a crowded bus, temporarily 
slowed down by traffic, and asked for news. 

“Who won the fifth?” he inquired of an 
occupant. 

“Great King,” a man in the bus informed 
him. “Twenty to one.” 

The world whirled dizzily before the 
Kid’s eyes. 

“Which?” he croaked. “Don’t kid me, 
Mister. I had a piece o’ that goat.” 

“You're sittin’ sweet,” said the man. 
“Great King copped. He paid twenty to 
one.” 

The traffic jam thinned, and the bus 
picked up speed with a sudden jerk. The 
Whining Kid, dizzy with astonishment, lost 
his grip and dropped to the freshly oiled 
coral road. The fresh oil daubed him from 
head to toe. A following car swerved and 
missed him, but ran a front wheel over his 
light gray hat. The sharp coral shredded 
his coat and the Whining Kid scrambled 
to his feet, physically unhurt but sartorially 
ruined. The gaudy tout of a moment be- 
fore was suddenly become a ragged and 
greasy roadside bum. 

“My front!” he wailed, surveying him- 
self dismayed. “Would ya look at my 
front!” 

At the risk of his neck he retrieved his 
crushed and oil-smeared hat from the 
crowded roadway, did his regenerative best 
with fingers and coat-sleeve, adjusted the 
soiled remnant on his head and started 
once more for Miami. 

“Ten dollars at twenty to one,” he mut- 
tered. “Two hundred dollars for my end 
on Great King! That sucker dame bets 
five yards an’ takes ten thousan’ fish! 
Two hundred dollars’ worth o’ piker dough 
for me an’ it'll take every dime of it to 
build me a new front! She’d ’a’ bet a 
hundred for my end as quick as ten if I'd 
played her right. It aint square! Why 
didn’t she tell me she had real dough?” 

Passing motorists laughed and called in- 
sults as they swept by the trudging little 
oil-smeared tramp. 

“Ten thousand clams!” he muttered. 
“Ten thousan’ for a sucker dame that don’t 
know the difference between the paddock 
an’ the infield!” 

Hope sweetened his bitterness as he 
neared town. 

“What she’s got I can get,” he assured 
himself. “That dough’s as good as mine! 
She’d believe me now if I told her the sun 
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AFETYIZE your home. Protect the things you value. Prevent 
the loss of your property through force or stealth. Do it with 
Yale Cylinder Locks. 
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was goin’ to rise in the west tomorrow 
morning. What am I kickin’ about? I'll 
string her along an’ clean her right. Ten 
thousan’ berries, an’ I’ll be ridin’ out o’ 
here in twenty- -four hours with every dime 


of it in my kick.” 


FEW minutes before seven o’clock the 

door man at the Bay Shore Drive 
entrance of the McAllister Hotel barred 
the way to a limping, ragged, oil-smeared 
little bum that was trying to sneak in. 

“On your way, buddy,” he said not un- 
kindly, for it was difficult to avoid sym- 
pathy for this lame, pathetic figure. “You're 
off your beat.” 

“IT got a date inside. 
dame in the lobby—honest 
Whining Kid pleaded 

“Your dame aint in this part of the hotel, 
sonny,” the hotel man _ corrected him. 
“Move on, now.” 

The Whining Kid limped painfully away. 
Staring eagerly through the windows at the 
crowd inside, he saw a head he knew. It 
was the head of the girl he had touted on 
Great King. She had proved true to her 
word. She was in there waiting for him, 
and he knew that she had on her person 
ten thousand dollars. Ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash money, and there she sat wait- 


I gotta meet a 
I have,” the 


ing—waiting for him. Involuntarily the 
Kid called out. 
“Hey!” he shrilled, gesticulating. “Hey, 


you!” 

Passers-by stopped and stared. The door 
man heard, saw, and started toward him. 
The Whining Kid became aware of his 
danger, and fled as fast as his blistered feet 
and aching legs would carry him. He ran 
around the corner and tried the Flagler 
Street entrance. The door man there was 
no less watchful than his fellow on Bay 
Shore Drive. The Whining Kid fled, whim- 
pering frantically. He circled about to Bay 
Shore Drive once more and entered the 
park across from the hotel. Standing on a 
bench there, he could see the girl in the 
lobby plainly. He could see the purse that 
she held clasped tightly in her two hands. 
He knew that that purse contained ten 
thousand dollars. Two hundred of it was 
rightfully his, and he was painfully certain 
that he could gain possession of the rest of 
the roll if he could only reach her. 

“My front!” he moaned, looking miser- 
ably at his soiled and torn habiliments. “If 
I just had my front back for ten minutes! 
Just for ten minutes!” 

Money awaiting him just across the street. 
Handfuls of it actually in sight, and there 
he stood, a penniless bum with naught but 
hunger and hardship. in prospect. 

Flesh and blood could not stand the 
strain. The Kid yelled at the top of his 
lungs. 

“Hey!” he called, waving both arms. 
“Yo-hoo! Lady! Over here! Yo-hoo!” 

He saw the girl rise and look about her. 
Again he yelled wildly and waved his arms. 
She turned and looked through the open 
window straight at him. She had seen 
him, he was sure of that. She started 
toward the entrance. 


UST then strong hands gripped the Kid 

and lifted him to the ground. He 
twisted about, alarmed, and looked into the 
face of a solidly built stranger who had 
the bearing of a cop. 

“What sort of a hop-head ballyhoo is 
this you’re putting over?” the stranger 
asked. “You holding a real-estate auction 
or preaching a sermon?” 

“T was just speakin’ to a friend o’ mine,” 
the Kid said desperately. “That’s all, Cap, 
honest. Just speakin’ to a friend o’ mine.” 


“This friend o’ yours must have pretty 
tough trouble with his ears the way you 
was yelling,” the solid-looking man said. 
He peered at the Kid closely and smiled. 

“Sharkey Tyler!” he exclaimed. 


“That’s 





the moniker, isn’t it? 
they call the Whining Kid.” 

“Nix, Cap,” the Kid insisted. “You got 
me wrong. I don’t know what you're 
talkin’ about.” 

He could see the girl coming ‘out of the 
hotel entrance. He made a frantic break to 
reach her. The stranger put the come- 
along grip on him and held him helpless. 

“Easy, now!” he cautioned, walking him 
along the street. “If you’re not Sharkey 
Tyler, it isn’t going to hurt you to come 
along and meet a couple o’ friends o’ 
mine; and if you are Sharkey Tyler, you’ve 
overstayed your leave in this man’s town, 
and you’re goin’ to be identified, and given 
the opportunity to do a daily good deed 
for the next six months, making life more 
pleasant for the motorists who travel on 
Florida roads.” 

“Oh, Cap, please! Please! Wait just a 
minute, will ya?” the Kid pleaded. “Lady! 
Lady! Yo-hoo! Hurry up, will ya?” 

The girl hurried. She reached the strug- 
gling pair and spoke breathlessly to the 
captive Kid. 

“Oh, what is it? What’s the matter?” 
she. asked. “I was waiting for you in the 
lobby. Wasn’t that where you said?” 


HE Kid’s captor sized the girl up with 

a glance. Here obviously was a per- 
son in no way connected with any race- 
track mob. He was interested. 

“Were you waiting for this little rat, 
lady?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“He gyp you out of any money?” 

“Oh, no!” the girl gasped. “No, indeed! 
Why, he—he won ten thousand dollars for 
me this afternoon!” 

“He what?” the stranger exclaimed. 

“Sure, I did!” the Kid said with an in- 
jured air. “This lady had been took by a 
bunch o’ real-estate sharks down here, an’ 
I showed her how to get her money back. 
I do her a good turn, an’ this is what I 
get for it. Tell him, lady, will ya? Go 
on, tell him what I done for ya!” 

The girl told. It was a simple story 
of hard-won family money irretrievably 
lost and miraculously recaptured, with some 
to boot, by the bet on Great King. 

“Have you got that money?” 
stranger asked incredulously. 

The girl nodded. 

“Let’s have a peek at it.” 

The girl opened her purse with trembling 
fingers. The money was there, a huge roll 
of it in bills of large denomination. The 
Whining Kid’s fingers twitched nefvously, 
as his eyes feasted on the cash. 

“Tt’s all right, isn’t it?” the girl 7 
anxiously. “There isn’t anything wrong, i 
there? I mean—it isn’t against the Ay 
or anything like that, is it?” 

“Only against the law of averages, tpiss,” 
the stranger said gently. * “Ten thousand 
dollars! And you’ve got it in your own 
pocketbook.” 

“This feller took me for a crook, lady,” 
the Kid said aggrievedly. 

“Oh, he’s not that!” the girl assured the 
stranger earnestly. “I made the same mis- 
take about him. I was afraid perhaps he 
wasn’t honest, too. But he is! He told 
me he’d win this money for me, and he 
did! I bet ten dollars for him, and he 
even trusted me to give it to-him. later. 
He’s not a crook. I know that.” < 

“There you are!” the Kid said will? 7 
gesture. “Ya satisfied now, Cap?’ 

“Satisfied!” the stranger exclaimed. “I’m 
dizzy with astonishment.” 

“IT don’t blame you for bein’ suspicious 
of me,” the Kid said generously. “I was 
in an accident out on the road comin’ in 
from the track this afternoon, an’ got my 
front all mussed up. I guess I must look 
like a bum or somethin’. All right, lady, 
let’s you an’ me go to a restaurant some- 
where, an’ get a little bite to eat.” 


the 


You’re the one~ 


“how. 


“T want to buy my ticket first,” the girl 
said. “I’m taking the night train north.” 

“Sure, that’s all right,” the Kid said. 
“Tll go along with you. We'll go and get 
the ticket an’ then eat, huh?” 

“Just a minute,” said the stranger. He 
took the Whining Kid by the shoulder and 
studied his face closely. “You win,” he 
said at last reluctantly. “I’d have sworn 
you were Sharkey Tyler. But now that I 
look at you closer—” 

“Sure, I aint Sharkey Tyler!” the Kid 
said anxiously. “I’d like to meet that guy 
sometime. You know, Mister, this aint the 


first time I’ve been took for him. I’ve had 
people think I was him before. He must 
be a bad guy.” 

“He’s a larcenous little pest,” said the 
stranger. 


“Tl take a sock at him fer luck if I ever 
run across him,” the Whining Kid promised 
fervently. “Come on, lady, let’s go: "buy 
that ticket.” ” 

“Just a minute,” said the stranger. “I 
happen to be a detective. That’s a lot of 
cash money for you to be carryin’ around 
loose in this town, Miss. I’ve no doubt 
your young friend here would protect you 
to the best of his ability if you got inte 
any trouble, but there are some tough’ char- 
acters around, and I think I'll just come 
along and inflict my presence on you until 
you’re safely aboard the train.” 

“Ah, how. do you get that way?” the 
Whining Kid exclaimed. “We don’t need 
re aad to help us. I'll take care o’ the 
ad 

“] don’t know,” the girl said hesitantly. 
“T am scared, carrying all this money in 
my handbag.” 

“Lady!” the Kid exclaimed. “Don’t you 
trust me after all I done fer ya?” 

“Oh, of course,” the girl assured him. 
“Absolutely !” 

“Sure, she does,” the detective said. 
“Don’t be so sensitive, young fellah. Tl 
just stick along till train-time to make 
sure nothing happens.” 


E stuck. He stuck while the gil 

bought her ticket, stuck while they 
dined, stuck while she paid the Whinin; 
Kid the two hundred dollars he had coming 
from the ten-dollar bet she had made for 
him, and with tears of gratitude in her eyes 
added three hundred to the amount, giving 
him five hundred in all, stuck until she bade 
them a fervently grateful farewell in the 
station, and stayed to watch her aboard 
the train. 

“A lamb!” the detective said then, solemn- 
ly shaking his head. “A nice woolly litt's 
lamb= that got in with -a bunch of wild 
lions; and got away with her own hice 
whole and a big bag of wool besides. Bov. 
what a soft touch all that money she had 
would ’a’ been fer you if I hadn’t hap- 
pened.to make you when I did!” 

“Say, what’s bitin’ you all of a sudden?” 
the Kid demanded. “You still think I’m 
a crook?” 

“Save it, Sharkey. You didn’t fall for 
that stall o’ mine that I was mistaken about 
you, did ya? She got her bank-roll by a 
lucky accident, an’ she thought you were a 
square-shooter. She had a perfect day. 
Why spoil any of it?” 

“Well,” said the Whining Kid resignedly, 
“T got five yards for me end o’ this, any- 
It might be worse.” 

“Sure!” said the detective. “You got 
five yards to travel on, an’ I’m goin’ to be 
soft with you and give you till tomorrow 
night to get out o’ town. Where ya going 
from here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the Kid said care- 
lessly. “Some place or other. Soon as the 
stores open in the morning, I'll blow about 
three hundred o’ this bit fer a new front, 
an’ then I'll be set fer wherever I hit fer. 
That’s all a guy needs to get by, Cap. Just 
a front, that’s all!” 
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and wiped away her tears with her fingers. 
Then she rose and marched to the door, 
threw it open and called down the passage. 

“Hullo?” said Derek, nearer. 

“Derek, I’ve changed my mind. I'll marry 
you whenever you want me to.” 

“Oh,” said Derek, pausing where he was. 
He sent a glance over her shoulder, down the 
stairs, and then came up to her, looking a bit 
overtaxed. “Thanks, awfully; that’s—that’s 
awfully sweet of you. But before it goes 
any further, I think I ought to tell you that 
Tommy Chandler is in the library.” 

Too quick for thought came her reply. 

“TI don’t want to see him.” And the door 
closed sharply behind her. 

Janet and Derek looked at one another. 
Then Janet started for the library on de- 
termined feet, leaving Derek a-goggle in the 
passage. 


MMY was surprised when Janet Colby 

entered the library—but on the whole 
pleasantly surprised, for he remembered her 
from that summer at Tunbridge Wells as a 
cheery soul. Hers seemed a friendly face in 
a disciplinary world. He advanced to meet 
her with guileless hands outstretched. A 
friend at court. How nice! 

“Sit down, my son, and have a cigarette,” 
she greeted him. 

Tommy perceived something amiss with 
the welcome. It re-occurred to him sicken- 
ingly that he was now in the wrong, a sup- 
pliant for forgiveness, that she must have 
heard of his wickedness and naturally would 
not be on his side. Things looked a trifle 
less bright. 

“Now, please don’t start telling me I’m 
an ass and a beast and all that, because I 
know it!” He got out a cigarette obediently. 

“Then I suppose you’re aware that you’re 
a liar too.” 

“Oh, I say!” he murmured in feeble pro- 
test round the light. 

“A liar,” she repeated with needless 
cruelty. “You told that blessed innocent 
that you’d never in your life asked anyone 
to marry you but her, and she believed 

” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, not quite following. 
“Well?” 

“Well, you did propose to me last sum- 
mer at Tunbridge Wells.” 

“Did I?” He reflected for a bland interval, 
while she waited, exasperated, but helplessly 
wanting to laugh and let him off. “Oh, yes— 
I remember—heavenly night, it was—I did 
ask you to marry me that night, didn’t I?” 

“You did. I refused you,” she was remind- 
ing him. “My dear sweet idiot, I would not 
marry you if—” 

“Thank you,” said Tommy with real grati- 
tude. “But how about Elizabeth?” 

“She doesn’t want to see you.” 

“Of course I deserve that,” he admitted, 
wincing. “But—I’ve come to apologize. We 
love one another. There’s no getting round 
that. I’ve come to grovel. I love her. She’s 
mine. I can make her see that. I’ve got to. 
Where is she?” 

“Sit down, Tommy.” 

“No, I don’t want to sit down; I want to 
see her now, at once, before all my courage 
oozes out of me and leaves nothing but the low 
worm I am. I—” He met her grave eyes 
in spite of himself and dropped meekly into 
a chair. “Look here—you haven’t been and 
told her about that bloomer I made at Tun- 
bridge Wells, have you?” 

“IT made a bloomer myself. We didn’t 
know we were talking about the same man 
till the harm was done.” 

“Oh, Lord! And what did she say?” 

“She wasn’t very coherent. But I think 
she stopped loving you then and there.” | 

“It can’t be done. One doesn’t stop loving 
on the tick of the clock. I’ve tried, and I 
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know. That’s one of the things I’ve come to 
say to her.” 

“You can’t see her.” 

“Try to stop me.” 

“Tommy, I’ve said it before and I say it 
once more—you’re a menace. A_ public 
menace.” 

“You think this is just another—another—” 

“Another sonnet.” 

“But you’re wrong, Janet! There’s~ been 
no moonlight and no scent of—of—whatever 
it was—” 

“White lilac.” 

“white lilac. There’s been none of that 
sort of thing for Elizabeth and me! I saw 
her in a Paris street—I kissed her in broad 
daylight—I snatched a half-hour with her 
in a hideous French parlor! There hasn’t 
been a moment’s romance or beauty about 
the whole thing except her loveliness—the 
spell she cast on me! Nothing can ever break 
that !” 

“Nothing but some other spell. No.” She 
sighed. It was very hard, to deny him twice 
in one lifetime. “I want you to go away.” 

“But I wont go away! She’s mine, and I’m 
going to have her! I found her out of all 
the world; I won her against devilish odds; 
and I’m going to keep her in spite of every- 
thing!” 

“Poet’s talk,” she said, and smiled wisely. 

“There it is again! What if I am a poet? 
I’m proud of it! Janet, old thing—don’t 
you go making more trouble for me now! 
You don’t know what I’ve been through, 
nearly losing her like this!” 

“This singleness of idea is something new 
for you, Tommy.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to make you see!” 

“The world is still full of women, Tommy. 
The real Elizabeth, for instance. She must be 
somewhere about.” 

“Oh, but she can’t be as nice as my 
Elizabeth! I sha’n’t ever think of her 
again !” 

“There you go again! Off with the old, 
on with the new!” She shook her head re- 
gretfully. “No, Tommy. Somebody’s got to 
hold out against you sometime, and it might 
as well be me. Go away. Leave her in what 
peace there is left for a woman you have 
loved. That’s the kindest thing you can do 
for any woman who loves you—let her for- 
get you!” 

“Are you—are you trying to make some 
sort of amateur Bluebeard out of me?” he 
inquired with a certain dignity, but looking 
as though she had slapped his face. 

“No, you’re not a Bluebeard; you're a 
dear,” she relented as unexpectedly. “That’s 
what makes you so dreadful. I can’t feel 
very sorry for a woman who breaks her 
heart over the usual Don Juan, but you— 
you’re such a good kid. You never mean any 
harm. That’s why you ought to be hanged! 
There’s nothing wrong with you except that 
you just can’t take root! Making just one 
woman happy isn’t wide enough scope for 
your talents, Tommy. Not for long. It’s 
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no good arguing on and on like this. You 
seem to forget, among other things, that 
I’ve known you—in love—myself.” 

“Oh, but we never meant any of that 
for a moment, did we now!” he cried, inno- 
cent of cruelty. “Why, you were laughing 
at me the whole time—don’t attempt to 
deny it!” 

She rose and faced him squarely. It 
was rather a splendid thing she was doing, 
offering up her sturdy pride on the°altar of 
another girl’s happiness. When she had time 
to think, and perhaps regret, she would tell 
herself that it was all a part of her ruthless 
destiny. She had known a lifelong lack of 
cherishing, and she was always ready to de- 
fend her little cousin’s unquestioning im- 
munity from life’s more wanton thrusts. 
She had been so safe, the little cousin, so 
happy, so unbruised. And now here was 
this man, this poet, this Tommy, beating on 
the gates of the nunnery. He brought with 
him tears, and disillusionment and trouble, 
womanhood, if you like, to a yellow-haired 
child. He meant love, and love meant dis- 
aster. 

So he must be driven away before he 
did any more harm, and there was perhaps 
one way to make him go. 

“Well, I’m not laughing now,.am I?” she 
demanded of him. “I’m not laughing when 
I say that if I can prevent it, you shall never 
have another chance to make her as miserable 
as you made me.” 

“T hurt you,” he said gently, holding her 
hands. “I didn’t dream—I—” 


aes ELL, Mr. Chandler! And _ what 

have you got to say for yourself 
today?” Miss Agatha stood in the door- 
Way, a spare and elderly avenging angel. 

He turned gladly. She was grim; she 
was gray and unbeautifully dried; she was 
old—but they were friends. And she was 
humorous, in her own unyielding fashion. 
Uninvolved personally, and without Janet’s 
righteous grievance, she would see the thing 
with the just, impartial eyes of middle age. 
From her spinster backwater, she would 
recognize anew the eternal right of youth 
to its own mistakes and its inevitable 
romance. 

“Oh, there you are!” he cried, as though 
he had searched the house for her. “And 
you do forgive me, don’t you!” 

She did not offer her hand. 

“Is that why you're here?” she inquired 
icily. “To be forgiven?” 

“N-not exclusively,” he stammered, checked. 
“In fact, I thought—” 

“You thought!” snorted Miss Agatha. 
“You are not in a position to think!” 

“No, I—I realize that,” he admitted hastily. 
It was going to be much worse than he had 
expected. She was actually behaving as 
though she too had a grievance. 

“IT was not disposed to consider you as a 
nephew-in-law in the beginning,” she re- 
minded him brutally. “I felt that a nomadic 
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poet with a heterogeneous ancestry like 
yours was not a man to be married by any 
‘niece of mine. But you overrode my objec- 


gave me one of the most diverting half-hours 
I can look back upon. I naturally said to 
myself: ‘This is an impossible young man. 
I should enjoy seeing more of him.’ And 
s0—~" 

“But I’m just as impossible now as I was 
| then,” he cut in hopefully. 

“And so—” 

“In fact, even more so, because now I’m so 
near frantic I never know what I’m going 
to do or say next!” he pointed out eagerly. 

“And so—” 

“Couldn’t you give me another chance?” 
he entreated. 

“If you interrupt me once more, I shall 
box your ears!” 

“Sorry. But you didn’t mind my bad 
manners in France.” 

“T’m telling you, if you will only listen, 
that I was not myself in France. And so I 
went for a walk with you in the moonlight, 
and broke the habit of a lifetime by changing 
my mind for you. I gave my consent to 
your marrying my niece—” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Yes, but you showed your respect for 
my opinion of you by deliberately jilting 


“Oh, please!” he winced. 

“Well, what can you call it but jilting? 
She threw herself at your head, but you 
didn’t marry her.” 

“But I want to!” 

“What, again?” She turned her back on 
him, chose a chair, and sat in it with pre- 
cision. 

“T’ve never stopped wanting to.” He fol- 
lowed, and stood before her, strangely dif- 
fident. “She was splendid that night, and 
I was quite mad. You see—I kissed a dream, 
and it became a woman. And I was too 
dazed at first to say to whatever gods may 
be: ‘Take back your dream! I’ve some- 
thing—sweeter !’ ” 

“T should have liked listening to you talk, 
the rest of my life,” she remarked with com- 
placent regret. “I should think the families 
of poets might find life a little less dull than 
most families. However,” she crushed him 
instantly, “I have no intention of allowing 
myself to be melted and poured into a mold 
a second time. I’m not often proved in the 
wrong, and when I am, it—rankles!” 


UL-LO! What’s this?” Angus Lyle 
stood in the doorway, with Derek 
just behind him. 

Once again Tommy caught at his gods. A 
sensible man and a sportsman. A man who 
paid his debts handsomely, and knew the 
“Chanson d’un Nuage Noir,” and who in his 
own mysterious way loved Marguerite d’Alin- 
court. Man to man, now, they would settle 
the thing. Derek, of course, could not be 
dragged into it. Derek wanted her too. 
— was bound to be prejudiced against 

im. 

“I’ve come to apologize—to call myself 
names—to kneel in the dust—and they wont 
let me see her!” he cried to Angus Lyle. 

“Changed your mind again?” queried Lyle 
| unsympathetically, and lighted a cigar. 
“Please, Tommy, she’s made her own de- 


cision. She doesn’t want to see you.” This 
was Janet. 

“You've no right to thrust yourself back 
into her life after such an exit, Mr. 


Chandler!”—from Miss Agatha. 

“T say, what on earth is the matter with 
everybody?” Derek came on into the room 
with the air of a man who refuses to be kept 
in outer darkness any longer. ‘“Here’s the 
| whole house been cryin’ its eyes out for 





Tommy for weeks, and the minute he turns 
up—nobody loves him!” 
| Tommy’s eyes, going patiently from one to 
| another of his tormentors, now fastened on 


tions, undermined my better judgment, and. 
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Derek with a gratitude half defensive, half 


doggish. 

“Did you bring him here?” Lyle inquired 
accusingly of Derek. 

“Er—that is—pal of mine—” said Derek 
stoutly. He had not brought Tommy there. 
He had not been happy to find him there. 
But he would certainly never have refused 
to conduct him thither if Tommy had re- 
quested it in the name of their friendship. 
Derek had his faults, no doubt, but he never 
let a man down. Tommy was a pal of his. 
He felt at the same time a sorry hope that 
the old boy was not going to be an utter 
paternal ass. 

“T should be sorry to be guilty of inhos- 
pitality to any of your friends, Derek,” saicd 
Mr. Lyle, confirming Derek’s worst fears. 
“But you must be able to see that Mr. 
Chandler’s presence in this house is naturally 
—er—would be—” 

“Oh, don’t be medieval!” cried Tommy, 
with a despairing flare of exasperation at the 
stupidity of middle-aged mankind when a 
fellow was in love. “I know how you feel 
toward me. You’ve a perfect right to resent 
my making a holy show of myself in France, 
but I’m hanged if you have the right to 
start a family feud and lock Elizabeth up in 
the tower and refuse to listen to—” 

“Her name is not Elizabeth!” exploded 
her father, who had sworn a mighty oath to 
hear the last of that, at least. “She was 
christened—” 

“T don’t care what her name is!” Tommy 
cut him off desperately. “I love her and I’ve 
come for her. I’ve been an ass and a fool 
and everything else you like: very well! 
But that’s over! And I tell you if she'll have 
me now, no family council on earth is go- 
ing to make us miserable for the rest of our 
lives !” 

“Quite,” said Lyle with a sudden sur- 
charged softness. “But even if she'll have 
you, no family council on earth can keep you 
happy for the rest of your lives. Now, younz 
man, this is England, where people walk with 
both feet on the ground. We all had a touch 
of the moon a month ago, I think. Well, 
that’s over too. It was all just a misunder- 
standing. Why not let it go at that?” 

“But why shouldn’t I marry Elizabeth?” 
Tommy demanded. 

“Don’t keep calling her that!” her father 
thundered at him. “And you can’t marry 
her, because modern marriage can’t be 
founded on a kiss and a quarrel and a bit of 
music !” 

“A kiss and a quarrel and a bit of 
music!” repeated Tommy triumphantly, and 


laughed aloud. “Tell me, brother, what 
else is love but that?” 
“Now who’s being medieval?” jibed 


Angus Lyle. “What marriage nowadays is 
founded on that kind of love?” 

“There’s only one kind of love,” 
Tommy, grave again. 

“Tommy—” Janet came to lay a hand 
on his sleeve. “Please believe that we 
know best about this. She wasn’t meant 
for you, really. It’s only because she’s so 
different that you think you must have 
her for your very own. But you aren’t the 
right man for her. You’d only make her 
miserable. She wants petting and cherishing, 
always. She wants—oh, anything, every- 
thing but the will-o’-the-wisp love you 
offer her! You mustn’t forget—I know 
you both so well!” 

“The woman who marries you, Mr. 
Chandler, must have a sense of humor,” pro- 
nounced Miss Agatha. “My niece has con- 
clusively demonstrated her lack of any such 
thing, by taking you seriously in the be- 
ginning.” 

“The woman who marries a chameleon like 
you must have balance—good sense—ex- 
ecutive ability —philosophy,” added Mr. 
Lyle. “My daughter is a child. She needs 
some one to lean on—a steady hand and a 
steady head. She’s full of the same inflam- 
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matory nonsense as you are. Between you, 
you’d have the roof off in a week!” 
“Yes, Angus is right,” murmured Miss 


Agatha sadly. “She’s much too young—and | 


you'll never grow up!” 

“Please don’t start it all over again by 
upsetting her,” pleaded Janet from the other 
side of him. “It’s only bound to end the 
same way. Let her be happy without you— 
if she can.” 


OMMY had been looking patiently from 

one to the other. They were all against 
him—all except old Derek, who was anything 
but a disinterested onlooker, anyway. Life 
itself was against him, and the gods slept. 
The world was black, with no justice or 
mercy in it. Behind him, the whispering 
shades of those unhappy men who had sung 
too well or loved too successfully waited to 
hear passed a new sentence of exile. 

“Then you’re all of you convinced that 
she’d be—happier without me?” 

“Decidedly,” said Lyle. 

“Yes, Tommy,” said Janet. 

“Unfortunately,” said Miss Agatha. 

“I say,” said Derek, and they all looked 
at him in mild surprise. It did seem the 
least Derek could do was to keep still. “Are 
you people so dead sure you're right about 
this thing?” he queried astonishingly. 

“What—what ?” demanded Lyle, instantly 
belligerent. 

“Well, after all—” Derek was looking em- 
barrassed and red. “I’m devilish fond of 
the kid in my way, and—after all, how can 
you all be so sure that she wouldn’t be 
happy forever after and all that, with 
Tommy ?” 

“She might be happy,” smiled Janet. 
“But not forever after. It doesn’t go with 
Tommy’s temperament.” 

“You can all say all you like about 
Tommy’s temperament, but—this is the first 
time I’ve ever seen him downed. And it 
isn’t this family council that’s got him 
down, either. It’s a girl. I don’t like the 
looks of it. I don’t like our barging in 
like this. I think she ought to see him.” 

“Derek, do you mean to say that you 
don’t intend to defend your rights against 
a Miss Agatha turned on 
im. 

“In the circumstances, I’m not sure I have 
any rights.” 

“That’s sentiment!” snapped Miss Agatha. 

“Well, if you like,” conceded Derek, 
standing there in their midst, with his in- 
born horror of the focal point reddening 
the. back of his neck unbecomingly. He 
stole a glance at Tommy, who seemed to 
have gone off into some fourth dimension 
of his own, not seeing or hearing them at 
all. “J call it superstition,” said Derek 
shamefacedly. 

“You don’t love her, Derek. You never 
did,” accused Miss Agatha. 

“T—I’m beginning to think I do, you 
know,” said Derek, and walked away to the 
window, his hands in his pockets. 

“Oh, this is terrible!” exclaimed Angus 
Lyle. “Why couldn’t she have been a boy! 
I don’t know anything about girls! I didn’t 
know it mattered like this whom they mar- 
ried! There wasn’t any fuss when I went 
courting! I’m sure my wife took her par- 
ents’ advice in such matters. And just when 
I’d settled on a man I thought her mother 
would have favored if she’d lived— Now, 
this has got to stop!” He glanced at his 
watch. 

“There’s a train up to London in twenty 
minutes, Mr. Chandler. I think—I’m sure,” 
he amended hastily, “that way is best.” 

“Well,” said Tommy wearily, “you may be 
right—I don’t know. Who am I to say 
what’s best for the girl I love? Have your 
way, then—I’ll go. And I'll go far. And if 


in the end it’s you who find you’ve made.a | 


mistake—God rest your consciences!” ; 
And he went away and left them looking 
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—its melting tenderness— its piquant flavors from fresh, ripe 


fruits—its shimmering beauty! Now! Isn't it delightful that everyone 
can have a plentiful helping— with no fear of unpleasant after-effects? 


MAGIC ICE 


1 package Lemon Jell-O. 
1 pint of boiling water, 


1 cup green malaga grapes, secded, halved. 
Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When 


Think how many Jell-O desserts there 
are! And salads. And appetizers and 
entrees. Send for the free recipe book- 
let, “Through the Menu with Jell-O."" 
It’s an inspiration to the woman who 
must plan three meals a day. You'll find 
Jell-O at your grocer’s—in five pure 
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cool add grapes. Chill until firm. Remove 
by spoonfulsinto sherbet glasses. The 
irregular mass looks like ice and is deli- 
cious. Serves six. 





© 1928, P.Co., Inc. 
J—R. B.—1-28 
Tue Jert-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York 
Please send me free, the new recipe book- 
let—‘‘Through the Menu with Jell-O." 








fruit flavors—costing littlke—and so prygE FLAVORS— 


easy to prepare! 
You can only get Jell-O quality 
when you buy genuine Je//-0. 


Name 
| EN ARO ee 
ee er Eee 
RIPE FRUITS. In Canada, address 
ha The Jell-O Company of Canada, Led. 
10c 4 package 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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A dash of Lilac—skin safety! 





Prevent those 
shaving 
infections! 


Embarrassing—those small skin erup- 








tions! They seem to show a lack in 
scrupulous cleanliness. 

Yet soap and water can’t prevent 
them. Only antiseptic care will en- 
sure clean, clear-looking skin all the 
time. 

That makes Pinaud’s Lilac an es- 
sential after every shave. 

For Lilac is a real antiseptic, and 
healing, too. The same wonderful in- 
gredients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander than ever before! 

Buy a bottle tonight at any drug 
or department store. The genuine 
Lilac has the signature of Ed. Pinaud . 
in red on the bottle. Pinaud, Paris, 
New York. 








PINAUD’S 


LILAC 





{ Lilas de France } 





doubtfully at one another. 
who stood by the window whistling softly 
to himself and. jingling sixpences in his 
pocket in an irritating way he had. 


Chapter Eleven 
TOLD them I had a toothache. I came 
up to town alone. Derek gave me this 
address. Where’s Tommy ?” 

She stood tensely in the middle of the 
room, clad in heavy brownish tweeds and 
sensible brown boots, for it was raining out- 
side. Her face was childish under a severe 
tweed hat. She was damp and whitely 
weary, with a desperate self-control. Mar- 
guerite d’Alincourt’s soft heart failed her, 
for she had been meaning to teach this girl 
a lesson when she came, as there had been 
little doubt that she would come. 

“Tommy’s gone,” she said only, and indi- 
cated chairs. 

The girl stood where she was, her hands 
jammed almost truculently into the pockets 
of the big coat. 

“T know,” she said. “But where?” 

“Suppose I said I didn’t know.” 

“But you do know. He wouldn’t punish 
you too.” 

“And what would you do if I told you 
where Tommy is?” 

“T’'ll follow him.” 

Marguerite’s dark eyes widened a little. 
Determined young woman. This was the 
sort of thing Tommy needed. 

“Do sit down,” she said. “We can’t talk 
sensibly till you do.” 

The girl sat down with an air of imperma- 
nence, her coat still buttoned and her gloves 
still on. So far as she could see, there was 
no need to talk at all. She wanted to know 
where Tommy was. That was all. 

“T don’t care how far it is,” she explained 
tersely. “I’ve got quite a bit of money of 
my own. I can find him. Only you must 


keep my father off the track, please. He 
doesn’t know I’ve come to you.” 

“He will guess that, wont he?” 

“Oh, yes. Derek will have to tell. I want 


to get away from here before then.” 

“You would start today—if you knew 
where to find Tommy?” -Marguerite was 
watching her with a sort of delighted in- 
credulity. The child was a vertebrate. There 
was nothing of the deserted damsel in the 
dogged quiet of the long tweed-clad girl 
before her. Tommy’s number was up at last. 
His mother perceived that here would be 
a show worth seeing. 

“T shall start as soon as you tell me where 
to go. I’ve got a bag at Paddington.” 

“And do you think Tommy will be pleased 


| to see you?” 
“Probably not, at first. I’ve got a lot to 

live down.” 
Marguerite contemplated her happily, 


where she sat on the edge of the chair with 
her coat buttoned and her gloves on. This 
was no golden-haired imbecile with an im- 
pressionable heart. She’d do, thought Mar- 
guerite, wondering how she looked with her 
hat off. But this is perfect, gloated Mar- 
guerite; it was as though she had chosen her 
herself. And beautiful, too. Thank God 
she was both beautiful and vertebrate. 
And the girl, looking back inscrutably 
from her young dignity, saw with relief 
that Tommy’s mother was exactly the sort 
of person his mother would be, and was 
very near to tears. Wherefore she sat more 
straightly and took refuge in laconics. Later 
she could cry, and tell her how important 
mothers were, and perhaps be petted a little. 
Not now. Now she had too much on hand. 
“Would you mind telling me just what you 
mean to do?” asked Marguerite interestedly. 
“Whatever is necessary,” came the brief 
reply. “I’ve got to find him first. Then I’ve 
got to make him listen.” 
“Listen to what?” 


All but Derek, 
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“T’'ve quite a lot to sa 

A silence fell while Pan ‘looked at one an- 
other, one longing to hear, the other long- 
ing to speak. But, “she needs her strength 
—I must wait,” thought Marguerite. And, 
“IT mustn’t cry now—she’ll think I’m a 
baby,” the girl told herself sturdily. . They 
looked at one another—and smiled. 

“You’ve had rather a strenuous time, you 
two,” ventured Marguerite. 

“Yes. It was all my fault the last time.” 

“Never admit it,” smiled his mother. 

“T hadn’t time to think. It’s queer how 
hopelessly wrong people go when there isn’t 
time to think. I suppose”—she wrinkled 
her brow—‘“it must be just the feeling that 
life wont wait. And the thing you’re most 
afraid of and don’t want to do looks the 
biggest, and you get hold of it instead—” 

Marguerite nodded an understanding head 

“My first impulses are always wrong,” 
she confided. She, who had never guessed 
wrong in an eventful life! 

“And of course it was a blow to discover 
that Tommy was just another man like 
Father or Derek,”—the sweet young voicc 
trembled, and broke on hasty laughter, —“in- 
stead of an armored saint with a halo. But 
I’ve decided that as long as he’s Tommy and 
mine—I wouldn’t take all the saints in the 
calendar for him.” 

Again Marguerite nodded her entire com 
prehension. 

“He is an exasperating idiot,” she agreed 
“But you wont be sorry. I’ve never been 
sorry I was his mother.” 

“And you think—” 

“No,” smiled Marguerite. 
sorry either.” 

“You mean—I’ll do?” 

“You'll do.” 

The girl stood up with a sigh of resolution. 

“Then I'd better be starting.” 

“You mad child!” said Marguerite approv- 
ingly, and wrote out an address in Scotland 
“There is only one inn, and he is stoppinz 
there. You will be hopelessly compromised. 
God bless you!” 

‘Father—” 

“Leave that to me.” 

“You're splendid!” 

Marguerite kissed her lightly. 

“Of course I ought not to let you go. Or 
ought to go with you. Or I ought to let 
your father know, so that he could stop you. 
But if you’re going to marry my son, I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t do it when and how 
and where you please. There’s a nice little 
kirk in the village.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said the girl, looking 
conscience-stricken. “You ought to be at 
the wedding. You and Father. One’s family 
always—” 

“One’s family is always in the way. Got 
everything you need in that bag at Padding- 


“He wont be 


— 


ton? Got enough money?” 

“Yes, thank you.” She lingered. “Is 
there—a message for Tommy?” 

“Tell him,” smiled his mother, “that the 


d’Alincourt luck is still with him.” 


CHILLY sun was shining in Scotland. 

And a girl in brownish tweeds trudged 
thoughtfully along the road, returning to the 
inn from a before-breakfast tramp. 

She was hungry and nervous and a little 
cross. In fact, on the verge of funk. All 
the way from London in the train she had 
been sustained by a reckless spirit of ad- 
venture. She was doing the handsome thing. 
She was coming all the way to him instead of 
summoning him. Her surrender was to be 
made with a gesture. It was very exciting. 

But he had not been visible the night be- 
fore, and she had gone to bed a little damped 
Suppose he was angry and unforgiving? Sup- 
pose their first encounter took place before 
people? Suppose—it had been a bad night. 

Dawn was tardy, and the sun was weak. 
She dressed shiveringly and set out along the 
road in search of her courage, passing the 
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kirk on the way. It was indeed a pretty one. 
She eyed it doubtfully. 

It had all looked so easy once, to find 
Tommy somewhere, somehow, and say—well, 
perhaps she had never decided quite what 
to say. But all the things Janet had said, 
those terrifying, destroying things, about all 
those other girls, had faded into insignificance 
before the fact that he had come for her 
and she had failed him. She loved him, 
and he wanted her. Surely that was enough 
to go on with? 


O, like many a wiser woman before her, 

she had staked her freedom, her cour- 
age, and all she had of beauty and wit on 
what might become bitterly soon only an 
aching memory. She had very little conceit 
and no assurance that she could make 
Tommy go on loving her forever after. But 
he loved her now enough to want to marry 
her, if that proved anything against all 
those other girls Janet talked about. And 
if he married her now and then in the end 
she lost him after all—well, at least she 
would be happy first! 

So she had told her little lie and gone to 
town to see the dentist, with Tommy’s Lon- 
don address in her pocket. Derek had been 
awfully decent about that. She was very 
grateful to Derek for taking it that way. 
But now, trudging along the road before 
breakfast, with the ordeal just in front of 
her, she thought longingly of Tommy’s beau- 
tiful, humorous mother, and that quiet room 
in Chelsea. Better to have sent for him, per- 
haps. But perhaps he wouldn’t have come. 
She was very hungry, and she hoped dimly 
that she wouldn’t have to face Tommy be- 
fore breakfast. And then she turned a cor- 
ner bang in front of him. 

He stood still in the middle of the road 
and looked at her. She swallowed twice. 

“It’s me,” she said in a very small voice. 

He stood and looked at her. 

“T’ve come to find you,” she said. “I— 
think we’ve both been pretty silly.” 

He held out his arms, and nothing more 
was said for a long time. 

“Oh, I’m glad it happened,” he said at last, 
holding her off to look. “I’m glad all of it 
happened. This is too wonderful. I wouldn’t 
have missed it.” He kissed her solemnly. 
“And you really think you can stick it with 
me for the rest of your life?” 

“There’s just one thing—” 
unwillingly. 

“You mean about Janet? I think I must 
have taken one look at you and forgotten 
everything else!” 

“I didn’t mean that. Janet said something 
about people like you being meant to roam 
the world playing for pennies—mating the 
wind. She said that to tie you down to just 
one person—” 

“She would say that! But don’t you see— 
we know that the song I heard in the wind 
was your voice always—it was your face in 
the clouds—your hands are full of 
largesse—” He kissed their palms. 

“Then promise me,”’—she took a long 
brave look ahead,—‘promise me that if 
ever you feel less sure of that, you'll take 
to the road again—alone—till the wind sings 
the same song!” 

“On condition,” he promised, “that some- 
where along that road I shall find you com- 
ing toward me with the wind behind you 
and the sun in your eyes—” 

“Oh, Tommy, what fun! And we'll pre- 
tend—” 

“Pretend that I never loved you till that 
moment—and go back and do it all over 
again from the beginning! Oh, Elizabeth, 
to think I nearly let them talk you away 
from me!” 

“Tommy, my name isn’t Elizabeth; it 
bY ” 


she confessed 


But he kissed her name, whatever it was, 
into silence. 
Tue Enp. 
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Wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced! 

















You are right 
All catsups do not taste alike 


OVER and beyond the fresh- 
picked, fresh-kept tomatoes that 
make up Snider’s Catsup, its secret 
of flavor is of course in the art of 
cooking and spicing. 

This recipe, now a classic in 
tomato cookery, is a measured, 
careful mulling—a process exclu- 
sively Snider’s. 





What a sparkle this sauce has 
—in truth the wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced. What a pick-up 
it gives to the palate, and how dif- 
ferent from what most people 
would call just “catsup.” 

No wonder that Snider’s, the 
mulled catsup, has the call among 
folk who value the niceties of life. 


niders 


The mulled catsup 











The choice of those privileged to choose—Snider’s 
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FREE! 
Book, ““How 
to Marcel 
Wave Your 
Own Hair,” 
to all who 
reply on 
coupon. 


Sensational New 
French Invention gives 


cA Perfect 
Marcel Wave 


in 15 minutes — cost 2f 


Not a concoction from a bottle—not a 
sticky, messy lotion—not a “trick"”’ brush 
~ not a “magic’ cap—not an antiquated 
“curling” device—not a “‘scientific’’ sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned kid curler. 
This amazing French invention is positively 
guaranteed actually to marcel wave any head 
of hair in 15 minutes at a cost of less than 2c. 


By Mlle. Renee Duval 


ROM Paris I have brought to American women 

the greatest beauty secret of all time. French 

hairdressers have guarded it jealously for many 
years. This secret will enhance the beauty of any 
woman’s hair a hundred fold. And there is but one 
simple, easy thing to do. Now every 
American woman and girl can know, 
for the first time, the real and true 
secret of the French woman's al- 
ways perfectly marcelled hair—a 
thing that has 
caused Ameri- 
can women 
much amaze- 
ment. 





Simple to 
Use—Perfect 
in Results 





It is so simple—a small, inexpensive 
easy-to-use thing—the invention ofa 
famous French hair dresser—it is 
called the Marcelwaver. I brought it 


to America—my friends here 
AGENTS! 








rfected it—then sent it to 
American women to ich 
for themselves. It gave suc 


perfect results—proved of 
Men and Women such reat convenience— 
Marcelwaver is tak- caves those we tried it so 
i i much mone that every one 
cng Aspericen women of these 1, women asked 


by storm. Biggest 
earnings ever being 
made by agents ev- 
erywhere. You must 
get in on ground floor 
before all territory is 


to keep it—and their friends 
sent me orders for thousands 
of Marcelwavers. 
This Secret Yours FREE! 
Do not send me _money—just 
your name and address on the 
taken. Send—today coupon below. I'll at once 
onl mplete infor- ou this secret—and a 
of Compuete infor FREE copy of my famous 
mation—all FREE! book, ‘‘How to Marcel Wave 
Your Own Hair.” Send today. 


MARCELWAVER COMPANY 


Dept. A-252 Cincinnati, Ohio 











Mile. Renee Duval, Dept. A-252, 
MARCELWAVER CO., Caecieeeu, Ohio 

Please send me at once Ppt precious secret of a per- 
fectly marcelled head of hair in 15 minutes at a cost 
of less than 2c. This information must “REE 
to me. 

. 2 Check here if interested in agent's offer. 

















THE YOUNGER SON 
(Continued from page 53) 


And he was gone. Gradually it came over 
her what his rebuke had meant. She was 
quick with information, but slow to under- 
stand insult. She was crushed, and had no 
pride like Clifford’s to take pride from con- 
tempt. She slunk back to her desk, and the 
page swam so before her sick eyes that, 
for the first time, in the memory of her 
teacher, she flunked every question asked. 
Like the guardian angel that blotted Uncle 
Toby’s profanity, the teacher marked her 
perfect and after the class was over, advised 
her to see a doctor. 

But her doctor was her patient, and he 
must heal himself before she could recover. 

The first apparent result of her effort to 
redeem Clifford was his next bout with old 
John Barleycorn, or rather with John’s 
recent substitute, Synthetic Gin. 


HAT was a lively night for so young a 

lad, but he was denied the pleasures of 
memory and had to be told about it by his 
terrified friends, and others. 

In the good Puritan days when young girls 
were taught to brew beer, and boys of ten 
were expected to take their chums to a 
tavern and treat them to a mug of ale, 
intoxication was so commonplace that it gave 
little glory even to the most perverse of those 
who experienced it. 

Young soldiers drew their daily ration of 
grog; clergymen received their barrels of 
rum as part of their income; and drunken- 
ness was merely a sin against the stomach, 
the brain and one’s own dignity. But by 
the time that Clifford reached the age of 
indiscretion, the folly had reached the 
splendor of a crime. To take a sip of liquor 
was an attack upon the nation’s Constitu- 
tion, as well as one’s own. 

To a loon like Clifford, this fact gave to 
the silly act the fascination of outlawry that 
earlier adolescents had found in hunting 
Indians or running away to sea. It was high, 
defiant adventure. 

One night he borrowed his father’s car 
on a pretence of attending a lecture, and 
filled it to overflowing with male idiots of 
his own age and pathology. Rude laughter 
and ribald song gave it the dignity of a 
steam calliope. 

Dance halls were visited in rapid succes- 
sion, and it was considered the highest of 
honors and the most amusing of achieve- 
ments to be ordered off the floor and thrown 
out. A ruddy nose received from, or given 
to, a waiter was a badge of distinction. A 
fight at a gasoline station was a matter for 
boastful rejoicing. 

In the early hours of Clifford’s festival 
when the car was full of singing sea-lions, 
the polices paid no attention. The prison 
would not hold all the disturbers of the 
peace, and the breakers of traffic rules were 
so numerous already that the prisoners were 
packed in the jail till there was not room 
even to sit down; they must sleep on their 
feet till the morning judge disposed of them. 

But one by one and two by two Clifford 
lost his guests until he was left with his 
sleepy friend Percy Brown. Percy wanted 
to be taken to his house, but Clifford was 
in a mood to roam. He was deaf to Percy’s 
prayers, and he pushed his father’s staid old 
car to unheard-of velocities. 

He took curves with a skidding swish, 
passed other speeders on the wrong side, 
raced a pursuing motorcycle policeman into 
a tangle of motors at a crossing, tore through 
it like mad, and escaped. He laughed with 
triumph and sped on, singing in drunken 
imbecility. Men, women and a_ belated 
child or two hurrying home had to leap for 
their lives to escape him. Whenever Percy 


implored him to slow down, he pushed the 
accelerator home. 


He was as dangerous as a shell from a 
siege-gun, and the telephone wires began 
to sing with the report of his progress. He 
almost fell out of the car with laughter 
when, by a sickening swerve, he grazed the 
fore wheels of a huge motor bus. In front 
of him was an iron standard upholding a 
stop-and-go sign. He struck it with a bang 
that was heard for blocks, and it went 
spinning out of his way just in time to keep 
from turning him turtle. 

Percy went green with terror and Clif- 
ford called him a white-livered crybaby. He 
whizzed past a small touring car in which 
were two policemen. They yelled at him 
to stop. They honked their horn and 
pursued. 

Looking back, Percy groaned: 

“For Gah-gah-for gah sake, Cliff, slow 
down. I do’ wanna be killed. I’d rather be 
arrested than k-killed.” 

“You cheap skate!” Clifford whooped. 
“Who’s afraid of a coupla cops in a lawn- 
mower? I'll show ’em a li’! dust.” 

The groaning rattletrap leaped and fied 
with an unsuspected power and was leav- 
ing the police in the lurch, when one of 
them fired his pistol. 

A bullet went “Zing!” through the air, 
and Percy seized Clifford’s arm with claws 
that hurt. He shook them off and fied 
faster. 

Another bullet struck the pavement and 
ricocheted with a fearsome whir. Percy 
shrieked as if he had been hit, but the fumes 
in Clifford’s brain distorted all his faculties. 

He might have distanced the pursuers, but 
ahead of him a sleepy pair of truck horses 
plodded across his path hauling a long tele- 
phone pole, and even his befogged brain 
understood that he must halt. 

He jammed on both brakes till they 
squealed as they scorched, and turned his 
car aside so that it slid into the telegraph 
pole sidewise, and came to a stop. 

The officers rolled up in wrath at being 
flouted and distanced. They had their pistols 
in their hands as they approached the car, 
imagining they had overtaken two young 
gunmen and might have to shoot it out. 

They were disappointed to find Percy 
Brown sick with fear and Clifford Todd 
sicker with liquor. Percy did not hesitate 
to throw all the fault on Clifford. Clifford 
was proud to accept it. He was truculent 
and insulting, but his majesty was much 
diminished by his nausea. 


OF all the tests of a policeman’s angelic 
qualities, the most frequent and the 
most difficult is the patient handling of a 
citizen made blackguard by the possession of 
the devils of alcohol. 

Clifford did not inebriate gracefully. Lean- 
ing weakly on the officer’s arm, he reviled 
him while he borrowed support from him. 
The officers slammed him and Percy into 
the back of his car and one of them drove 
him to the station while the other followed 
in the police car. 

Clifford was so obstreperous that it was 
all but necessary to knock him senseless, 
until the officer thought to order Percy to 
restrain him. Sobbing and pleading, Percy 
embraced the spasmodic Clifford until they 
arrived at the station. Here Clifford de- 
livered a philippic against the police and 
the Government in general, and did every- 
thing in his power to assure himself a long 
sentence as a drunken driver resisting 
arrest. 

But the desk-sergeant was a father with 
a pack of young wolves to handle. He had 
been a wild lad himself, and he remembered 
things. He learned who Clifford’s father 
was from the number of the car, and 
scratched his head in perplexity. He hap- 
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pened to know Mr. Todd as a particularly 
quiet, earnest and put-upon member of the 
community. Mr. Todd had the gift of in- 
spiring a sense of pitying affection in every- 
bedy but his own children. The letter of the 
law demanded the boy’s incarceration and 
punishment, but the sergeant knew too much 
about punishment to have any respect for 
it. He liked Clifford’s father too well to be 
able to add a straw to the pBor patient 
camel’s back. 

So he did a hideously illegal thing and 
perverted the lofty purposes of justice to 
his private convenience. He ordered Clifford 
sobered up, and sent home. 

The arresting officers laughed and made 
no objections. Clifford drove his father’s 
car home slowly and crept in with feeble 
stealth. The luck that so often attends the 
drunkard saw to it that both his father and 
his mother were too sound asleep to hear 
him come in. 

The next morning his father had gone 
to his work when Clifford woke, and only 
his mother heard him recovering from the 
effects of the night’s merriment. He had 
only presence of mind enough to groan to 
his mother that he had eaten a hot dog 
on his way home from the lecture and it 
must have been a mad dog. 

“Ptomaine poisoning!” his mother gasped, 
put him to bed and forbade him to go to 
school. She called Doctor Gibbs and he 
knew at a glance what ailed Clifford, but 
he was as lacking in fine honesty as the 
police and joined the conspiracy against the 
truth. 

“Ptomaine poisoning,” was his diagnosis, 
but he gave Clifford a look that bored 
through him like a double gimlet. 

“Much oblige’, Doc,” Clifford murmured. 
“This’ll be a lesson to me.” 

And it was a lesson to him—such a lesson 
as tens of thousands of young weaklings were 
learning: that one may grow filthy drunk 
and do abominable things and yet escape 
from death or disgrace, thanks to the 
Samaritan fellowship that gathers from 
everywhere to rescue a sot from self- 
destruction. 


LIFFORD’S repentance lasted as long as 

his disability, and then he came forth 

like a veteran of the wars, ready and eager 
for more war. 

Percy Brown saw to it that Clifford’s ex- 
ploit was well advertised, and he was en- 
larged as a dog-on dangerous feller, a booze- 
hound who was on the road to ruin. This 
made him twice as interesting as any of the 
dull trudgers along the road to education 
and dignity. 

Percy told Myra all about it, with such 
natural omissions as a modest narrator 
might make and such dramatic improve- 
ments as a born story-teller could not but 
add. He omitted, for instance, his own 
terror and tears; they were merely auto- 
biographical details and would have inter- 
fered with the general purpose of the fable, 
which was to convince Myra that Clifford 
was unworthy of any woman’s further inter- 
est. Percy was in love with Myra. 

Percy made the mistake of laying before 
Myra evidences of his own abilities and 
perfections. He thought that they would 
enhance him in her eyes, but the more she 
believed him the less she felt that she could 
do for him. Why should any woman grow 
excited over a male for whom God has done 
everything and she can do nothing? 

Even Percy’s childish eyes could see that 
the more he piled up the proofs of Clifford’s 
derelictions of character and conduct, the 
more thrilled Myra was with interest in 
him. To Percy this was baffling. If he had 
told a doctor about how well he was, he 
would not have been surprised at the doc- 


tor’s indifference; and he would not have. 


been at all amazed if he had seen the doc- 
tor’s interest mount as he described how 





HEN my ship comes in,’’ you say 
—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart — 

A fine sea-going vessel you had thought 
that ship of yours when you launched it on 
the business ocean — 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never 
quite makes port. 

No one’s fault, perhaps—but what a 
misfortune that so many business ships 
should founder on a hidden reef or a 
treacherous shoal, when the channels to 
Success are plainly charted and a chart 
Sor every channel is available to every 
thinking man! 

How the Right “Chart” Increased 
E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% - 

Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far 
off its course, said E. T. Orcutt, in effect, 
when as railroad clerk at $20 a week he 
enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in 
the world. 

Training had set his ‘‘ship’’ on the 
right course. 

Later, as sales manager, he ny on 
training with LaSalle—in Business Man- 
agement. 

Since taking his first course, his salary 
has increased more than 500 per cent. 

Recently he has organized his own com- 
pany, capitalized at $100,000, of which he 
zs president, 

How G. W. Clason Placed His 

“Ship” on the Right Course 


No bands were playing when G, W. 
Clason launched his*‘ship’’on the business 
ocean. 


0 the man whose ship 
never quite comes in 





Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his job was to take care of the horses in 
the barn of a laundry. 


*‘Never mind,’’ said G. W. Clason, 
“Tl make my opportunity right where 
lam!" 

So he learned the laundry business, and 
at 28 was operating his own plant. When 
fire wiped his business out, he started 
again. Unable to finance properly—/Aru 
lack of business undersianding, as he tes- 
tifies—he ‘sold out and became superin- 
tendent of the Ideal Laundry Company, 
Spokane, 

Right then he made up his mind to rem- 
edy his lack — and enroiled with LaSalle 
for training in Business Management, 

Today, at 47, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times as 
large as when he started with LaSalle five 
years ago. 

“I give all credit to my LaSalle train- 
ing,’’ writes Mr. Clason. ‘‘It has proved 
by far the most profitable investment I 
ever made.”’ 


No More Drifting ! 
Send for These Free Books 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of- fortune 
drift where it will—or are you charting its 
course to the Harbor of Success? 


There’s a route that will take it straight 
to its destination, LaSalle can help you 
find it. 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon 
will bring you a special 64-page booklet 
fully describing the opportunities in the 
business field that most appeals to you, 
and showing you how you can fit yourself 
to grasp them. 

As you value your future—fill in, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
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SELECTING 


THE 


SCHOOL 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools 
of professional and special 
training. 

The Red Book Magazine’s 
Department of Education 
has helped many hundreds 
of parents select the school 
for their boys and girls, also 
many young people who have 
appealed to us to find a 
school where they can pro- 
cure just the right training 
for achosen occupation. The 
same service is at your dis- 
posal. 

We will gladly help you 
make a selection, if you do 
not find a school in pages 
_ four to twelve which seems 
to meet your needs. 


Our information is based on 
data obtained through per- 
sonal visits to representative 
schools in all parts of the 
country. In order to be fully 
helpful we need data on the 
following: type of school 
you wish—college prepara- 
tory or general academic (in 
the case of a boy military 
or non-military), finishing, 
post-graduate, business, 
technical, secretarial, art, 
music, dramatic, dancing, 
etc.; location in which you 
wish school; approximate 
amount you plan to pay per 
year for board and tuition 
in the case of a boarding 
school, tuition only for 
schools of special training; 
exact age of prospective pu- 
pil, religion and previous 
education in detail. Enclose 
a stamped return envelope 
and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420Lexington Ave.,NewYork City 























Clifford Todd had a bad liver, a weak heart, 
a high fever, phlebitis, rachitis, and all the 
other ites that flesh can hold. 

Yet Percy was dazed at Myra, though 
nine-tenths of the mystery of womanhood 
vanishes when it is recognized that the female 
is by nature assigned to serve as the physi- 
cian to the male. 

If Percy had told Myra how fine and 
strong and fearless and ruthless Clifford 
was, and how he himself had wept and shud- 
dered, then she might have cast her arms 
about him and promised to shield him from 
the fiend. As ‘it was, the more he told her, 
the more she felt the call to be a saint and 
surround Clifford with protecting miracles. 

She was a modest girl, however, and felt 
that she lacked all the allurements necessary 
to his favor. Gin was her fatally beautiful 
rival, and how on earth was she to compete 
with that white siren in the square-cornered 
bottle? 

She would have had to be even more dan- 
gerous, pernicious and inflaming, and she 
knew that she could never be dangerous, 
pernicious or inflammatory at all to any- 
body. What then to do? 

She decided to keep away from Clifford, 
until she could find a way to help him. Re- 
membering the rude motto he had prescribed 
for her, she decided to mind her own busi- 
ness until it should become also his. 


HARLEY SCUDDER, who was at that 

time at the height of his affair with 
Louise, had just left her at her door and 
was driving away when he saw Clifford 
rolling home on most uncertain feet. Hav- 
ing stopped his car a block away so that 
its noise would not waken Louise’s parents, 
Scuddie was full of the importance of letting 
old people sleep on undisturbed. 

He spoke to the wabbly Clifford, who 
promptly used him for a clothes-rack, and 
draped himself smotheringly about Scuddie’s 
shoulders. Scuddie scolded: 


“Cliffie, you’re stewed—stewed to the 
gunwales.” 

“Am I? I haven’ seen la’est edition 
papers.” 


“You don’t want to go home and break 
your mother’s heart.” 

“No, I’m oppose’ to breakin’ m’ dear muz 
—dear muv—dear unp’nounceable’s heart, 
but I got to get some place sleep if I break 
whole worl’ sart.” 

Scuddie had an inspiration: 

“T’ll tell you what. My father and mother 
are out of town. I'll take you home with 
me.” 

“You're a nangel if ever was. I begin 
unnerstan’ why Louise tolerates you, even if 
I can’t see why you tolerate her.” 

By the time they reached Scuddie’s home, 
Clifford was so sleepy that he did not care 
where he slept, so he slept. Scuddie had 
learned as a boy scout how to carry an un- 
conscious body off a battlefield, and he 
wrapped Clifford about him in such fashion 
that he got him into the house and into his 
own bathroom. 

He devoted the night and morning to Clif- 
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ford’s convalescence. By ten o'clock, he was 
able to wabble home. On the way he de- 
vised an excellent story to explain his absence 
for the night. He said that he had been 
elected to one of the most honorable fra- 
ternities in school, and the boys had initiated 
him by tying him up to a tree in Griffith 
Park and leaving him there until a passer-by 
released him. 

His mofher was so delighted to have him 
home that she never questioned the chronicle. 
She could believe anything that was called 
initiation. 

Having found that the principal would 
not expel him, the police would not punish 
him, and even his sister’s beau would help 
him to deceive his mother, Clifford was en- 
couraged to persevere in his course. He was 
plainly fortune’s favorite. 


HS further experiments with the lining 
of his stomach and the endurance of 
his good luck were too stupid to notice, 
though they were duly reported to Myra 
Peaslee by Percy Brown. But nobody car- 
ried a single story to Clifford’s parents— 
until Myra herself went to them with a 
downright falsehood that she concocted 
herself out of whole cloth..... 

The school baseball team had done so 
brilliantly the year before that its fame 
spread beyond the city limits, and a four- 
day tour was arranged for games in other 
towns. Clifford’s stalwart work of the 
previous season was so well remembered that 
it was magnanimously decided to give him 
a chance to redeem himself. Incidentally a 
good substitute for his skill at short-stop 
could not be found. 

Now that he was restored to the team, 
Clifford was honest with himself long enough 
to realize how bitterly it had wounded him 
to be kicked off the basketball team, and 
how false his swagger had been. 

He solemnly vowed to abstain from smoke 
and drink. The stop-and-go semaphore for 
alcoholic traffickers carries on one blade 
the words “Never Again!” and on the other, 
“Just this Once!” Clifford kept his pledge 
superbly for a time. But he could not quite 
make the grade, and appeared with a ciga- 
rette affixed to his boozy lower lip. 

He was incontinently fired off the team. 
He told his mother, who had been working 
hard to get his travel togs in shape, that 
he had decided not to waste his time on 
athletics but to stay home and study. He 
concealed his shame from her, but it gnawed 
at his own pride like a secret rodent and 
he found no relief in books or meditation. 

For all his pretense of contempt, all his 
bravado, he was crushed with his position 
as a traitor to his school team in its greatest 
crisis, and a long slow recovery of respect 
was beyond the reach of his shattered morale. 

He left the house long enough to find the 
occult person whom he referred to proudly 
as “my bootlegger.” This was one of those 
uncanny creatures who hover about schools, 
with varied temptations, pamphlets, blood- 
curdling photographs, moonshine liquor and 
even narcotics. This fellow was a disgrace 
to the ghostly army of bootleggers, but the 
best that Clifford could afford to patronize. 

Children, like the poor, get the worst of 
everything. The drumsticks and the necks 
of the chickens are served to them, or the 
gristle-ends of the steak. They sit at the 
second table when company is entertained; 
they wear the cut-down clothes of the grown- 
ups; and must accept the food, the books, 
the amusements and the labors that doctors, 
teachers and parents think are good for 
them. 

Even in the matter of illicit liquor, the 
younger generation has had to take what 
was left over. Capitalists, clubmen, poli- 


ticians and other corrupt persons may guzzle 
pre-war luxuries, high-priced smugglings, or 
at least the most conscientious domestic 
syntheses, guaranteed by chemical tests. The 
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laboring men and the students must take | 
what they can get—poisoned alcohols from | 


which the poisons have been carelessly and 
unskillfully extracted; tinctures of medicines 
in which the medicine remains; blinding 
and often fatal corrosives. 

The stuff that Clifford bought was not 
good enough even to be put in a container 
made up to imitate the genuine. The old 
bottle did not even wear a forged label. 
Yet it was precious to the boy. It was to 
his twisted soul a chalice of defiance to the 
doubts and timidities that tormented him 
when he was himself. He felt an exaltation 
in the mere act of raising the peril to his 
lips. He had a friend to lean on now and he 
smuggled it into the house, vowing to take 
only a taste of it as he needed it. He needed 
it more and more. 

He cried himself to sleep that night in a 
curious mixture of genuine and of gin-fed 
griefs. He slept so heavily the next morning 
that he woke to find his mother gazing at 
him in alarm and pity. If her nostrils had 
been better—or worse—educated she might 
have guessed at the aroma that explained 
his breath. As he shrank from her his muscles 
creaked with neuritic twinges and he groaned. 

She was all for calling the doctor, but he 
feared the wise eyes of old Gibbs and in- 
sisted that he would be all right. His mother 
packed him in hot water bottles, but could 
not persuade him to eat anything. 

He begged her to let him sleep and she 
drew the curtains. As soon as she was gone 
he hunted out the bottle and found a perverse 
medicament in it. 

People wonder why a dipsomaniac returns 
for more of the poison that tortures him; 
they accuse him of wickedness and save a 
room for him in jail here and in hell here- 
after. But they do not reason with a watch 
that has caught up and shortened its main- 
spring so that it races twice as fast as it 
might. They do not exhort an automobile 
to cease befouling its carbon-laden cylinders. 
They try to whip a horse out of an obsession, 
but they do not lash a smoky chimney. Since 
Xerxes’ time we have not flogged the sea, 
nor since Canute’s, commanded it; but we 
still fight alcohol with advice and abuse. 

Clifford scolded himself sufficiently, but 
with no effect on his repeated references to 
the remedy that destroyed him. He kept 
his bed till twilight and then, remembering 
the farewell reception to the baseball team, 
stole out of the house unbeknownst, with 
his unfinished bottle in his overcoat pocket. 

Plans had been made for a great school 
festival to celebrate the homecoming of the 
victors, but Mr. Leverett had said: 

“If you really want to celebrate, celebrate 
in advance. Then you're sure of your cele- 
bration, at least. The team may come home 
in no mood for festivities.” 


R once the principal’s wisdom pre- 

vailed and a night of feast and song 
and dance was arranged. The entire school 
and its family turned out. The girls in the 
social economics classes cooked a banquet; 
other girls set a furlong of tables and waited 
on them. 

The school band discoursed more or less 
sour music. The glee club howled; soloists 
caroled; and there was to be dancing after 
the reading of an ode to the baseball nine. 
Myra Peaslee wrote it. 

Her father and mother were unable to go 
with her, so she accepted Percy Brown as 
hef escort; but she was looking for Clifford 
all the time. She especially wanted him to 
hear her read her poem. It was an effort 
worthy of the high occasion, or so her 
rhetoric teacher told hér. After invoking 
the nine muses to aid the baseball nine, she 
bid the heroes Godspeed in running the 
bases, and wished them Argus eyes in 
hitting the ball. 

In the hope that Clifford would be the 
short-stop, she had worked in a most in- 
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New Hands for the New Year 


Hands rejuvenated—hands 
transformed by that wonder- 
worker FROSTILLA. For here 
is a lotion truly unique, that— 


Smooths away the web-like lines 
of wind and time. Quickly it brings 
new youth to aging hands and makes 
the skin-texture as soft as a baby’s 
palm. Then too, it— 

Soothes the hands when chapped, 
irritated and reddened. It banishes 
all aging discolorations and lends that 
patrician whiteness so often known 
to youth alone. And finally, it— 
Protects hands through the year. 
For every woman’s hands are busy 


Frostilla For the Winter Months 
hands . . . heals cracked lips... 
chapped ankles... 
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hands today—busy with outdoor 
sports and indoor duties— busy in 
all sorts of weather. Within one 
year, hands live a decade. Night 
and morning and after every cleans- 
ing, insure hand-beauty with a 
FrostiLta Massage. 


For chapped skin, rough skin, red 
skin, wind-burned skin, it yields its 
cooling, soothing balm. 

FROSTILLA comes in a beautiful, large bot- 
tle—at 50c. Many choose the economical 
$1 size for family use. Your favorite store 
will show you FrosT1Lia’s new blue-la- 
beled packages. Or order from us by mail! 


THE FROSTILLA CO., Ermira, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


softens and cures *‘starched’” or chapped 


relieves wind sting and frost bites . . . smooths 
makes dry, harsh skin silken-smooth and ready for powder. . . 


the tender skin of little folks welcomes FrostiLLa—as do men for after shaving. 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 


Frostilla offers a delightful sample- 
size bottle. It is fine for trying 
and for emergency uses. It fits 
handily into purses, grips, desk- 
drawers—and is yours for a dime, 
along with a 64-page mem- | 
orandum booklet entitled “Keep 

Your Dates.” 








The Frostilla Co., Dept, 1425 Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of 
Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet ‘‘Keep 
Your Dates.”’ I enclose 10c. stamps or coin. 
Name 
Address 
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(In Canada: Aucress 1) McCaul Street, Toronto 
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genious reference to the short stop he would 
put to the enemy’s hopes. 

And then he had to go and get himself 
evicted from the team and from her verses. 
But she yearned to have him hear them. 
He was present, but he would not come into 
the auditorium. 

His raucous laughter, however, came in 
through the open windows. He was outside 
with a gang of young male and female hood- 
lums, ridiculing glee club and soloists. 

Myra was in the depths. When she was 
called on to do her verse, her feet would 
hardly conduct her to the platform. Her 
voice let all her syllables die just beyond her 
chin. Old people in front and young people 
in the rear called, “Louder, please!” Through 
the window came Clifford’s voice, “Louder 
and funnier!” and other equally inspired 
remarks. ; 

It took all her courage to mumble through 
her lines, all her strength to force back the 
gushing tears. There was fear in her aching 
little heart, too, for she heard a certain tang 
in Clifford’s voice that reminded her of its 
quality at the basket-ball game. It was the 
indefinable insanity of alcohol. 

A desperation seized Myra. She felt that 
she must go to him immediately and save 
him from further draughts and from his evil 
company. 

Refusing Percy’s demands for the first 
dance, she dashed for the door followed by 
the protecting swain. Clifford and a knot 
of his friends were drifting away from the 
windows. 


| ppweeee Myra could overtake them, they 
paused to watch Clifford flourishing and 
drinking from a long-necked bottle, far big- 
ger than a flask. He invited them to join 
him, but fortunately for them, they were 
afraid to take home with them tainted 
breaths. Two or three of the team were in 
the group and they were superior to 
temptation. : 

Clifford was delivering himself of an ora- 
tion on freedom and manhood, and leading 
up to his favorite toast, ““Here’s to crime!” 
when Myra appeared and, clutching at the 
bottle, snatched it from him. 

He was startled, of course. Then, instead 
of understanding the priceless tribute Myra 
was paying to him, he went furious. He 
demanded the return of his property. 

When she backed away, he followed: her. 
When she put the bottle behind her, he 
seized her in his arms and tried to wrest it 
from her. She fitted very snugly into his 
embrace, and realized it. But Clifford realized 
only that an impertinent meddler had stolen 
what he had bankrupted himself to buy. 

The price of the liquor had been small 
compared to the market level of contraband, 
but it was enormous to Clifford. It had cost 
him all he could lie out of his father, wheedle 
out of his mother, and borrow from his 
friends. 

Wrestling with Myra, he thought only that 
he was being treated as an infant from whom 
a dangerous plaything is taken. It was un- 
bearable that this little bookworm should feel 
that he could not take care of himself. 

He handled her roughly, twisted her arms 
and finally wrenched the bottle from the 
vise of her fingers. Then he gave her a shove 
and fended her off with the flat of his 
hand. She kept plunging at him, but she 
could not stop him from taking another 
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deep swig. He paused for breath and 
rounded on Myra: 

“I told you to mine y’own business. And 
here y’are tryin’ to—say, who you think 
y’are anyway ?” 

He saw her standing before him weeping. 
The lampposts and the lighted windows made 
her vague, but her tears were glistening dew. 
He had never known how pretty she was, 
and how pitiful. And gosh, but she must 
be crazy about him. He owed her a toast 
at least: 

“Here’s lookin’ nat you, an’ may—an’—” 

She was gone. The lights were gone. It 
was pitch dark. He felt a throe of pain run 
through him, but he laughed: 

“All lights off, eh? -Must ’a’ blown out a 
fuse at power-house? No—it’s a nearth- 
quake. Hang on, boys!” 

The boys and girls watched him in a 
stupor as he wriggled and groped. Myra 
screamed: “Cliffie! What’s the matter?” 

She ran to him. He hung across her, 
gripping her with fingers that dug deep. 
He tried to be plucky: 

“Nussin’ masser o’ me—wassa masser 
you? ’Fraid o’ the dark?” 

She stared up into his glassy eyes, waved 
her little palms in front of them, sobbed: 

“Cliffie! Can’t you see me? The lights 
aren’t out! Can’t you see me?” 

He flung her away, passed his hands be- 
fore him, and shrieked: 

“I’m blind! .Oh, gosh, oh gosh, 
blind! I’m dyin’! Help me!” 

Myra pressed her hands over his mouth 
to smother his voice. Some of the boys 
and girls ran away; some closed in on him. 
They helped him to Percy Brown’s car and 
stretched him out in the back. Myra 
climbed in with him and held him tight. 
Percy slid under the wheel. 

“What street’s his home on?” 

“You can’t take him home. His mother 
and father mustn’t know.” 

It was Myra, of all people in the world, 
who spoke! She had joined the great con- 
spiracy of silence that youth keeps up for 
its protection from age. She had joined the 
enormous secret society of the young. This 
was her initiation. 

Percy waited for directions. She was as 
much amazed at herself as the rest were. 

“Take him to our family doctor, Dr. 
Gibbs. Hurry! Hurry!” she stammered. 

Before long a traffic officer drew along- 
side and uttered the official formula to the 
heart-sick Percy, who expected to be 
dragged to the jail again: 

“Hey, where the hell you think you're 
goin’ so fast?” 


I’m 


YRA broke in with prayerful eyes 

and voice: “Please, Mr. Officer—my 
brother—he is very ill. I’m taking him to 
the doctor, please.” 

One of the chief conveniences of a life 
of honesty is the ability to lie convincingly 
when the need rises. However poor the 
story, the features retain the habit of in- 
nocence. The policeman motioned Myra on 
her way, and she sat murmuring bravery 
to the sobbing boy in her arms, who kept 
moaning: 

“Oh, I don’t want to die. I’m not ready 
to die. My poor mamma! I don’t want 
to go blind. Oh, I’m afraid of the dark— 
all my life—dark—dark !” 

It was worse than dark now, for along 
with the stab of needles stitching through 
his eyeballs, there came and went lightning 
flashes of brilliance as if his eyes were 
shooting out stgeamers of fire. 

His whole body was one burning pang 
and every bounce of the car was a red-hot 
whiplash. But terror, abject fear, was the 
pain of pains. 

When they reached the home of Dr. 
Gibbs and trundled Clifford in, the Doctor 
came to his parlor and found Myra. He 


recognized Clifford, and was not surprised 
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that he had reached the goal of his unwit- 
ting endeavors. 

Myra explained pantingly what had hap- 
pened, and implored his help in saving Clif- 
ford from going blind and his parents from 
having their eyes opened. ‘The Doctor 
sighed and promised. Clifford was so fran- 
tic that it was almost impossible to examine 
his eyes_or question him. But at length 
the physician spoke: 

“This boy has been taking sips of methy- 
lated spirits for at least twenty-four hours, 
and he’s in for a hard siege. He may be 
blinded for life.” 

A wail of terror broke from Clifford, and 
he reached out in the dark, beseeching help: 

“Don’t let me die! Don’t, ah, don’t! 
I’m too young. I’m only seventeen. Let 
me -live till I can die a decent death, any- 
ways.” 

He answered questions with hysterical 
honesty, and the Doctor said: 

“If that’s all you’ve taken, I may be able 
to bring you back to the light in three or 
four days—but no sooner.” 

Clifford began to laugh in greedy gulps 
like a glutton gorging on sweets. 

The relief was too much for Myra. She 
was swaying. She was keeling over in a 
faint. The Doctor caught her and stretched 
her on a couch with her feet higher than 
her head. The blood flowed back into her 
brain, which was in sore need of support. 


HILE the Doctor worked over Clifford, 

Myra tried to make up a good lie 
for his parents. She had had little prac- 
tice. The problem was complex. A whole 
drama had to be devised and she could not 
write out the dialogue for Clifford’s people. 
They would make up their own. 

She lay still longer than necessary and 
tried to ponder. She had a splendid mem- 
ory and no invention. But somehow, with 
all the mystery of inspiration, an idea came 
to her, uncannily prompt and complete. 

She sat up out of her swoon and said: 

“May I use the telephone?” 

The Doctor nodded, and she looked up 
the number of Clifford’s house. As soon 
as she gave it to the Central, Clifford heard 
it and went into a spasm: 

“Don’t—aw, don’t tell my folks. It would 
break Mamma’s heart—and Dad's too. I 
promise if I come out of this I’ll never take 
another drink as long as I live. But don’t 
let Mamma know.” 

When a voice answered at the opposite 
end of the wire, Myra asked fér Louise. 
It seemed a miracle to Myra that Louise 
should be at home so early; she did not 
know that Louise had reformed and was 
still such a home-body that she had refused 
to accompany her father and mother to 
the movies. 

This looked like another miracle to Myra 
—the elder Todds were out of the house. 
Heaven was plainly working with her. She 
asked Louise to meet her on the front 
porch, but would not explain why. 

Leaving Louise to simmer in her own 
curiosity, Myra asked the Doctor for a piece 
of paper and made the suffering Clifford 
sit down and write a note, which she dic- 
tated, steadying his tremulous hand and 
guiding it over the paper. The result looked 
hardly worse than most of Clifford’s hasty 
scrawls: 

“Dear Mamma: 

“The baseball team feels they can’t get 
along without me so I’m called away. 
Sorry to have missed you. I'll be back in 
a few days. Love. 

“Clifford.” 

Slowly Clifford understood the girl’s pur- 
pose. He wanted to kiss the hand that 
steered his own, but did not dare. He 
merely wrung it till Myra squealed. 

She folded the letter, ran with it to the 
automobile, and ordered the still waiting 
Percy to drive her to the Todd home, where 
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she found Louise perishing with wonder at 
the reason for an emergency call from little 
Myra -Peaslee, of whom she knew little, and 
of whose infatuation for Clifford she knew 
less. 

When she learned of Clifford’s plight, all 
her hidden sister-love streamed back into 


her heart. She cared more for her brother 
than she had understood, and Myra had a 
task bringing her back to reason and mak- 
ing her understand that Clifford was out 
of danger of everything but discovery. 

Excited as she was by Myra’s story of 
the bolt from the blue that had crashed on 
Clifford, Louise was still more puzzled by 
Myra’s intervention. Myra was to her still 
the little pig-tailed prude of a later genera- 
tion. Her first query was: 

“But why do you, Myra—how does it 
happen that you are taking such an interest 
in Cliff?” 

“Because I worship him,” said Myra, 
“and I’d rather die than have any harm 
befall him.” 

The thought of anybody worshiping her 
kid brother came as a startling novelty to 
Louise. Her brain almost refused it en- 
trance. , 


HE first step in Myra’s program was 

the extraction from the house of a 
suitcase full of Clifford’s baseball uniform 
and enough clothes to carry him for three 
or four days. Myra would take this ward- 
robe to the Doctor’s to keep, leaving the 
note that Clifford had written. Louise was 
to explain that Clifford had appeared, 
dashed upstairs, flung his things into his 
suitcase, and sped away. 

Since her father and mother might come 
home at any moment, there must be no de- 
lay in the packing. Louise took Myra up 
to Clifford’s room on the run. 

While Louise scrambled through the bu- 
reau and the closet, and heaped up the per- 
sonal effects, cursing more or less audibly, 
Myra worshiped in awe. The fashion of 
the day among the schoolboys was still for 
a violent slovenliness, neatness being held 
unmasculine. 

When Louise whipped out a suitcase that 
would have shamed a tramp, Myra loved 
it. When it fell open and an empty flask 
rolled out, the sight grieved her, but en- 
deared Clifford the more. It was like see- 
ing one of Poe’s old demijohns, an opium box 
of DeQuincey’s or Coleridge’s, or one of 
Lord Byron’s deformed shoes. The two 
girls darted here and there with all their 
speed, in the effort to get Clifford’s things 
out of the house before Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
came home. 

Of course the suitcase would not close, 
so Louise knelt on it and Myra sat on it 
and jounced’ up and down till the jaws 
snapped. Then the girls ran downstairs 
to the front door, where the parents of 
Louise appeared before them. They did not 
even know Myra. They had seen a mys- 
terious young man in a strange car outside, 
and when they met Louise with a suitcase, 
their first thought was an elopement—a 
startling, yet not always an unpleasant, 
thought to long-suffering parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd were not present in 
Myra’s scenario, and when she saw them 
she could not speak. The dreadful silence 
was broken by Louise: 

“Mamma and Papa, this is Myra Peaslee, 
an old friend of mine!” 

“Oh, how do, Myra,” said Mrs. Todd. 

“Miss Peabody,” mumbled Mr. Todd. 

But their eyes were on the suitcase, and 
Myra still had the lockjaw, so Louise took 
up the improvisation: 

“Myra was at the school celebration— 
the farewell to the baseball team, you know. 
It’s going away on a four-day tour to play 
games with other schools. You know Clif- 
ford resigned from the team—you remem- 
ber, he took a streak for studying.” 
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Mrs. Todd broke in: “But he got sick— 
he got awful sick.” 

Louise hurried on, not to lose her splen- 
did running start: 

“Well, anyway, he went over to the cele- 
bration, and the captain of the team, he all 
of a sudden realized that it was dangerous 
to start on a tour to play all those big 
teams and not have Clifford along to play 
short-stop.” 

Myra broke in: “He’s a wonderful short- 
stop.” 

Mrs. Todd sighed: “But he’s been sick. 
He was awful sick. He’s not well enough 
to play.” 

Myra went the whole hog: “Why, Mrs. 
Todd, when I saw him tonight at the cele- 
bration he was the very picture of health!” 

Louise leaped in: “Well, anyways, the 
captain of the team appealed to Cliff to go 
along, and he said he would.” 

Mrs. Todd was stubborn: “He hadn’t 
ought to go. It’d be his death. Papa, you 
forbid him to go. He’s been sick.” 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma!” Louise stormed. 
“You drive me mad with your ‘sicks.’ 
Can’t you let Cliffie manage his own busi- 
ness once in a while? He’s seventeen, and 
the trip will do him good—all that out- 
doors and everything. Anyways, he’s going 
and he sent home for his suitcase and Myra 
and I have just packed it.” 

“He sent Miss Peterkins over for his suit- 
case?” said Mr. Todd. 

“Miss Peaslee! Miss Peaslee! Papa, can’t 
you ever get anything right ?” Louise raged. 
She was doing her utmost to save these 
poor children who were her parents from 
terror and shame, and they were doing 
everything they could to thwart her. 

Her father corrected himself humbly: 

“Miss Peaslee. ’‘Scuse me! Cliffie sent 
Miss Peabodyslee over to get his suitcase. 
Whyn’t he come himself?” 

“Of course, he didn’t send Myra over. 
Myra was with her friend, Percy Brown. 
He’s outside in the car. He’s a great friend 
of Cliff’s—devoted—chums, you know. So 
Cliff asked him, would he come over and 
get the suitcase, so Myra came along, so 
you two not being home and just us girls 
alone in the house, I thought you’d like it 
better if I asked him to stay outside in the 


car. Can’t you see?” 
“Whyn’t he come himself?” repeated 
Mr. Todd. 
) Pysteen was beginning to swear, so Myra 
spoke in: 


“You see, Mr. Todd, Cliffie hadn’t been 
working with the team for several days. So 
they had the secret signals to practice. So 
they wanted him to stay and work. So he 
just had to, so he asked Percy to come over 
and get his things, and as I had gone to 
the celebration, you know, with Percy, you 
see, why, I came along, and—oh, yes, Clif- 
ford dashed off a note to you, Mrs. Todd. 
He was dying to see you again before he 
left, but—well, he just didn’t have time, 
so he wrote you a note and—let me see, 
where did I—oh, yes, here it is.” 

She fished the note up from deep down 
in her dress and poked it at Mrs. Todd, 
who. had been so drowned in the cascade 
of chatter that she hardly knew what to 
think. 

Now she was so touched by the sight of 
a letter from her boy—the only love-letter 
she had ever had from him—that she found 
no words. 


Her husband, however, drawled: “I don’t 
see why Clifford couldn’t ’a’ slep’ at home 
and left in the. morning early. Train don’t 
go till eight o’clock, does it?” 

Myra gulped and fumbled. “Well, you 
see, Mr. Todd, it’s like this. It’s like this, 
the—er, the team—the captain—Tom Clark, 
you know—he—and the coach—they are 
working on the secret signals, and they’ll 
be up very late—since—well, you know, 
Clifford has been off the team for several 
days, and—well, you know how it is. And 
then they want to make sure that every- 
body is on hand bright and early, and they 
wouldn’t have Clifford miss the train for 
worlds, you know. Anyway, well, he asked 
me—he asked Percy—to bring the note and 
give his mother his love and bring his suit- 
case and—well, g’by! G’by, Louise.” 

And she was: running down the steps and 
along the walk with the suitcase banging 
about her spindly legs as if it were an old 
brown bulldog chasing her out of the yard. 
The Todds wanted to pursue, but Louise 
seized them and began her familiar bully- 
ragging tactics: 

“In heav’n’s name, will you two old 
dodos let Cliff alone for once? The boy 
wants to go with his team. It’s very 
honor’ble of him. Quit babying him, wont 
you, before you drive me mad.” 

Life was short and the Todds had long 
since learned that fighting their children 
was like fighting the wind. So they went 
in, Mrs. Todd purring: 

“This is an awful sweet letter from Clif- 
fie. He’s the dearest boy. ‘Papa, you 
oughtn’t to be so strict with him.” 


RRIVED again at the Doctor’s, Myra 

learned that Clifford had been put to 
bed in the spare-room, and was being at- 
tended with all possible care. Doctor Gibbs 
had planned to go to bed early and catch 
up on a perilous arrear of sleep. Now he 
had the chance to sit up all night with a 
silly young dolt, who would never even pay 
him a fee. But he would be a doctor. 

He ordered Myra to go home and take 
care of herself, and assured her that in four 
days at most Clifford would be restored to 
a world which would never miss him. 

But Myra’s night’s work was not fin- 
ished. She asked the loudly protesting 
Percy to take her back to the school. They 
arrived just as the band was playing a 
jazzified version of “Ha-home, sw-swee- 
sweet ha-ho-ha-home.” 

She found Captain Tom Clark languish- 
ing in the arms of a girl who was to lose 
him for four whole days and seemed un- 
likely to survive. 

Myra embarrassed Tom permanently by 
dragging him to one side for a very private 
word and pledging him on the honor of a 
baseball player not to reveal her secret. 

While Tom’s girl glared and gnashed her 
teeth, Myra told him of Clifford’s pitiable 
plight, and of her desperate effort to keep 
his mother from finding it out. She begged 
Tom, in case Clifford’s people telegraphed 
him, to pretend Clifford was with the team. 

The teachers next day could not under- 
stand why Myra was so far-away in her 
manner and in her answers to their ques- 
tions. Clifford had ruined her record for 
honesty and was undermining even her 
scholarship. 

He could be relied upon only to give 
everybody the maximum amount of trouble 
and to do the unexpected. 
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On the second day of his incarceration, 
Myra called to see him and was dazed by 
Doctor Gibbs’ greeting: 

“Your patient has recovered sooner than 
I expected. He wants to go home.” 

All of Myra’s joy was lost in her con- 
fusion: 

“But he can’t go home. I’ve arranged 
for him to be away for four days with the 
team.” 

“Well, he can’t stay here,” said Dr. Gibbs. 
“I could hardly hold him till you came 
round. You'll have to cook up some new 
story.” 

Clifford came galumphing down the stairs 
and ran to Myra. His eyes were a bit 
bloodshot and he looked somewhat bat- 
tered, but he was himself again—or rather 
quite another self, for he embraced Myra 
and . started to kiss her, but fell back 
abashed, faltering: 

“Gosh, Myra, but you’re a queen! Doc 
told me all you did, and you’re a wonder. 
You saved my life, that’s all. I don’t know 
what Mamma would have done, if she’d 
known. And now I gotta get home and 
stop her worryin’. She always worries 
when any of the children are out of sight.” 

“But Cliffie—pardon me, Clifford—” 

“Go on, call me Cliffie. I love it. You 
got a right to call me anything you want 
to from now on. And gosh, but you're a 
swell little liar! Who'd have thought that 
Myra Peaslee, the head of all the classes, 
was the queen of all the little liars.” 

“Oh, Cliffie, don’t. I’m so ashamed!” 

“Ashamed! For savin’ me and Mamma 
from death or worse. Gosh! The truth is 
all right in books, but it don’t compare 
with savin’ people from goin’ crazy in real 
life. I tell you, you got to be mighty care- 
ful how you handle the truth.” 

“You got to be mighty careful how you 


handle ‘the lies, too,” Myra sighed. “What 
are we going to do now? I told your 
mother you’d be away four days. I was 


working on a telegram for you to send 
her from where the team is, saying you 
were fine.” 

Myra sank into a chair and buried her- 
self in thought. She emerged with this: 

“How would it be to say—you look kind 
of woozy, you know—how’d it be for you 
to go home with your suitcase and say you 
got hit in the face with a baseball and 
couldn’t go on?” 

“Great! A hot grounder came along and 
glanced off my mit into my eye and I— 
well, I made a great throw to first base and 
put the batter out, but I was so bunged 
up, they sent me home. Great! Gosh, 
Myra, but you’re a peach of a little liar. 
You ought to have a medal for it!” 

“Thanks!” said Myra, breaking into well- 
earned tears. “And now you despise me 
and you'll go back to drinking again, I sup- 
pose.” 

Clifford knelt by her and put his arms 
about her chair, pleading: 

“Despise you, Myra? Why, I just nat- 
urally worship you. And as for drinkin’! 
That’s out! That’s out for keeps. Doc 
tells me if I drink any more, I’m liable to 
go blind for life—stone-blind. I’ve had two 
days of it and that’s enough. It’s what 
you'd call an elegant s’ficiency. Don’t you 
worry about me drinking. I’ve realized in 
those two days and nights of hell-fire what 
a crime I been c’mittin’ against Mamma 
and Papa. I got by this once, without 
their knowin’, thanks to you. 

“And there’s another thing that will keep 
me off the hooch. If I went blind I 
couldn’t see you any more, Myra. And— 
gosh, but you’re pretty—especially when 


you’re cryin’. 


Sa looked up at him _transfigured 


through an aura of tears. His redemp- 
tion had been costly but worth the price. 
How long he would stay redeemed was still 
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a harrowing problem. What would become | 
of the two of them was another. 

Having paid his debt by acknowledging 
it, Clifford was all for the next thing. He 
must be off for home. Dr. Gibbs offered 
to drop Myra at her house and take Clif- 
ford to the street-car. 

Myra and Clifford sat in the back seat— 
like a bridal couple; she thought. She told 
him how Louise had lied for him and he | 
said she was “great!” The cloudless blue, 
the slashed fringes of the palms, the shab- 
biest motors, the dogs, the funny people— 
great! Just to live was great! Seeing 
things—gosh, how great! 

He stepped out and dragged with him 
the big suitcase, and said: 

“Well, s’long. There’s my car.” 

He ran waving and whistling, making no 
effort to look back. He would have tripped 
and fallen if he had tried. Life is like that. 

When he reached home, his mother 
screamed with joy. She welcomed a prod- 
igal without knowing it. She did not ques- 
tion his story, or cross-examine him. She 
was not even suspicious when he greeted 
his sister Louise with genuine warmth. She 
did not notice the looks they exchanged 
over her shoulder, though she was troubled 
about his poor red eyes. She railed against 
the perilous game of baseball, and begged 
him to play no more. He temporized and 
she was too happy to press the matter. 

His safety was a gift from heaven. But 
heaven sends so many things. Just as Clif- 
ford turned into an incredible saint about 
the house, Louise’s sanctity began to wear 
through. For weeks she had been a home- 
body right out of a sermon. And then she 
began to be gone, not for long nor often, 
then longer and oftener. 

Even when she was present in the flesh 
she was so absent-minded that half of her 
mother’s remarks might as well have been 
addressed to the old-fashioned girl in the 
Rogers group of statuary in the parlor. 

Even in church it had been all too well 
realized that those who repented and were 
saved were likely to get lost again. The 
word “backslider” was one of the most 
necessary of all the words. 


AVING overheard the frightful things 

Louise had confessed to having done 
during the years when her vigilant mother 
had supposed her innocent and ignorant, 
Mrs. Todd had no reins at all to hold 
her imagination in check. She even per- 
mitted herself to spill some of her anxieties 
over into her husband’s more than sufficient 
supply. 

“Looks like,” she sighed, “looks like to 
me as if parents with a lot of children was 
like folks tryin’ to get home from market 
with a double armful of bundles. One 
of ’em is always fallin’ overboard. And 
the minute you stoop over and pick it 
up, you drop another’n. You're lucky if 
they don’t all bust wide open. I just don’t 
seem to know how to hold onto our chil- 
dren. Sometimes I think I got no right 
to have any.” 

Her husband set his hand on the goose 
that filled the stocking she was mending— 
one of Louise’s expensive silk tissues, as 
frail as it was transparent—and sighed: 

“A better mother never lived. And I 
guess our flock is as good as the average. 
They’ve kept out of the newspapers any- 
way.” He paused to knock on wood. “If 
they go wrong, why, maybe it aint our 
fault. We're doing the best we can—and, 
as the fellow says, angels can do no more.” 

Mrs. Todd patted his wrinkled old paw 
and moaned: 

“That may be true about angels. But 
devils don’t seem to have any limit on 
what they can do.” 

Another of Mr. Hughes’ vivid stories 

of the Lovely Ducklings will appear 





in an early issue. 
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Disinfectant 








“Come on! Please! 


Let’s go this once! 


Bur NO. She is “too tired”—as 
usual. 

It’s little episodes like this—repeated 
again and again—that wreck marriages. 
And so often the woman who “fails to 
stay young with her husband” has only 
herself to blame. 

Neglect, or misunderstanding, of the 
delicate problems of feminine hygiene so 
often leads to inertia, premature old age 
and needlessly unhappy marriage. 

Yet there is no mystery about femi- 
nine hygiene, as there was a generation 
ago. The correct information and simple 
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rules about it are contained in the book- 
let pictured below. It is offered to you 
free by the makers of “‘Lysol” Disinfec- 
tant. It is called **The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth.” Its author is a 
woman physician who puts her sound 
professional advice in frank, understand- 
able language. Simply send the coupon. 
The booklet will reach you in a plain 
envelope. 

In the meantime, don’t take needless 
chances. You may causeirreparable harm. 
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today at your drugstore. Complete direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 
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DARK AND DOUBLE DEALINGS 


was too dumb above the ears and talked 
too much with his mouth. 

Therefore, “You bes’ stay close under 
heah, Gladstone, twel us finds out how 
Cap’n Ed feel now "bout dat dawg business,” 
he advised. “Git prom’nent round town too 
soon, an’ dey puts you so fur undergroun’ 
you can’t heah de preacher tellin’ bout 
whut a good nigger you wuz. You stay 
heah while I git out an’ signify round fo’ 
some vittles fo’ us.” 

“You dawggone right I’s stayin’ heah!” 
groaned Gladstone. “Got to git lions to 
he’p you, does you try to git me out from 
under dis heah depot. Lizzie done bust me 
over de haid an’ let loose all my dawgs an’ 
mighty nigh tore my clo’es off me. I stays 
heah twel me an’ times gits better. An’ 
does you see dat gal Vi’let Victoria, up on 
Baptis’ Hill, you tell her I’s workin’ nights is 
reason I aint been round none—” 

“Tell who?” 

“My gal Vi’let, from Bess’mer. Me an’ 
her aimin’ to git ma’ied soon as she gits job 
an’ git her mind off dat Mon’gom’ry nigger 
whut all time work so reg’lar.” 

Henry’s mouth made motions in the dark- 
ness but achieved no words. So this was 
why Gladstone had bought Lizzie’s fur- 
niture! And after all he had done for Glad- 
stone! Now he was trying to double-cross 
his benefactor with his girl! 

Henry swallowed and took thought. It 
was time for Henry to rally around Violet 
until she saw the difference between a swell 
match and something left over after all the 
good men had been picked. Besides, let a 
woman look at Gladstone too much, and she 
was liable to get sorry for him and marry 


him. 

Henry chalked up two more items on his 
already long list of Things to do Today, and 
hustled for his alley. On the way he en- 
countered more bad news. Rabbit-hound 
Tom knew everything, and told all he knew. 

“Cap’n Ed Rogerville sho struttin’ since 
he git he dawg back,” commented Tom as 
amiably as his damaged condition would 
permit. 

“Whut dawg?” 
cently. 

“Dawg whut wuz stole from him—big 
brown dawg.” 

Henry winced afresh. Let this news get 
under the freight depot, and his business 
would get all gummed up in another place. 
Nothing but terror of Cap’n Ed was keep- 
ing Gladstone there now. Dispel that fear, 
and Gladstone would be harmfully loose in 
the land in no time. Henry instituted a 
dollar’s worth of censorship with Tom, and 
hurried toward Baptist Hill. Old juggler 
with twelve knives in the air didn’t have 
anything on Henry. Have to work fast 
now, or his business was going to get in a 
jam. White folks wanted him too much 
and Violet Victoria might not want him 
enough. He had everything all fixed, but 
keeping things fixed was what had him all 
worn down to a nub. 


DECEPTIVE calm set in beneath the 
4 % freight depot. Gladstone ate and re- 
covered from rough handling. Henry slept 
that day and spent the evening out, osten- 


inquired Henry inno- 
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sibly foraging. He returned, bearing food 
and carefully manufactured news of the 
undimmed wrath of Cap’n Ed. The Captain 
was reported as still seeking Gladstone—and 
his dog—with police, deputy sheriffs, blood- 
hounds and formidable legal documents. 

Gladstone trembled but was undoubtedly 
convalescent. And after the manner of con- 
valescents, he complained about his meals. 
“Aint git nothin’ but bones,” was the bur- 
den of his criticism. 

“Try an’ git yo’ own vittles, den,” coun- 
tered Henry, “an’ see whut happen. Cap’n 
Ed aint think no mo’ of dat dawg whut 
you stole dan he do of fo’-five of he lungs. 
Dawg aint back yit. Cap’n say he gwine 
cotch you if hit take twel Chris’mus. Den 
he gwine take you ’part an’ see how you 
git dat way. Sho is pawin’ de yearth. You 
crawl out from under heah an’ git choosy 
round some dem alleys "bout yo’ vittles, an’ 
see whut happens. Me, I aint got no time 
n’r black clo’es to walk behind you in after 
dey shovels you up.” 

Gladstone subsided beneath superior logic 
and solaced himself with thoughts of Violet. 
One thing about her, she knew a good man 
when she saw one: not all the time looking 
around. She had given Gladstone to under- 
stand that, after seeing him, she had prac- 
tically quit looking anyway. 

Meantime, Henry congratulated his par- 
ents on having such a smart son, and made 
love to Violet while the moon shone. 

Lizzie paid the back rent, rocked grimly 
upon her porch, and planned Henry’s home- 
coming. Gladstone sat under the freight 
depot and gnawed upon a bone. 

In Violet’s eye now was a light that had 
never shone at the mention of the absent 
Gladstone or the industrious Montgomery 
entry. Undeniably she knew a good man 
when she looked at Henry. Henry let her 
look long and often. This was what di- 
vorces were for. And as for Gladstone, 
“Lemme have li’l cold vittles scraps, honey, 
fo’ dawg whut I’s keepin’ under de freight- 
house,” were Henry’s usual parting words 
to Violet. 


IOLET didn’t like dogs. Which was 
borne out in Gladstone’s diet. He 
gnawed grumblingly upon Henry’s meager 
and bony bringings. Hunger, in turn, gnawed 
uponhim. Henry bided his time and hoarded 
the remaining dollar and eighty cents that 
had once been Gladstone’s before the furni- 
ture deal. He was going to need it, especially 
with no more in sight just now. For a boy 
couldn’t work when he spent his daylight 
hours under a freight depot on account of 
his wife, and the evening ones making love 
to a colored girl from Bessemer who had 
her mind on Montgomery. Not to speak 
of keeping a second and unsuspecting rival 
under the same depot in the guise of a dog. 
Gladstone, too, had complicated a delicate 
situation by all the time grumbling about 
his food. “Gwine be barkin’ an’ treein’ 
cats soon,” he mourned. “Ev’y time I sees 
ol’ bone now, I growls. Befo’ long I be 
buryin’ one fo’ nex’ Sunday.” 

“Boy, you lay low,” cautioned Henry. 
“You better be dawggone glad you aint 
mixed up now wid nobody whut’d double- 
cross you. Wuzn’t fo’ me, you wouldn’t 
know how ambitious Cap’n Ed is to git 
hold of you. Dat white man sho makin’ 
’miration "bout dat dawg you stole from 
him.” 

“Aint steal no dawg,” protested Gladstone 
wearily. 

“Aint no use talkin’ *bout dat now,” re- 
turned Henry convincingly. “You needs con- 
crete coat an’ steel pants befo’ you gits in 
argument wid Cap’n Ed ‘bout dat dawg 
now.” 


Circumstances were reducing Henry to a 
small area and an active life. Everything 
was all set. The hungry Gladstone dared not 
thrust his. head forth, starving though he 
professed to be. Both warrants remained 
unserved. Henry remained in circulation. 
His rivals remained in Montgomery and be- 
neath the freight-house. All signs pointed 
now to Thursday night being the big night. 
Henry clutched his dollar and eighty cents 
and rehearsed the details of his coming 
elopement. With the aid of a little tem- 
porary bigamy, he was going to leave Lizzie 
in the lurch, colored Demopolis agape, and 
Gladstone under the depot. 


| Ww o’clock Thursday evening came. 
Gladstone watched Henry emerge from 
their retreat with forebodings.. Vague sus- 
picions had been stirring in his puzzled brain 
anyhow. Henry was too disinterested— 
and the bones too hard. 

‘How ’bout li'l ’taters an’ tu’nip greens 
tonight ?” suggested Gladstone. “Done wore 
my teeth off shawt on all dem bones.” 

“Nigger, git yo’ mind off eatin’!” retorted 
Henry irritably. “An’ ’member to set quiet 
under heah an’ not stir out less’n you wants 
dem bloodhounds of Cap’n Ed’s a-sniffin’ at 
yo’ tracks.” 

At nine o’clock Gladstone spilled the beans. 
“Jail or no jail, I done e’t my las’ bone!” 
was his savage declaration as he sallied 
forth in search of groceries. “Jes’ soon git 
ao by dawgs as eat dawg vittles no 
mo’ , 

He headed for Baptist Hill. Halfway up 
it he encountered the town gossip, the ubi- 
quitous Rabbit-hound Tom, limping but lo- 
quacious. 

“Whar at you been?” was Tom’s greet- 
ing. “Las’ time I sees you, you wuzn’t 
nothin’ but a blur.” 

“Been under de freight-house, waitin’ fo’ 
times git better ’bout Cap’n Ed’s dawg.” 

Tom blinked and perceived delightedly 
that local news had not circulated freely in 
railroad circles. He leaped at the oppor- 
tunity to spread it. “Lawd, dat dawg done 
been back! Hit wuz dat big brown one 
whut run so fas’ when Mis’ Lizzie light in 
on you.” 

Gladstone quit smelling a rat and began 
to see one—clearly. After all Henry’s talk 
about double-crossing, too! 

“You seen dat low-down, pool-playin’, 
double-crossin’ shrimp Henry?” he counter- 
questioned ominously. 

“Sho is! Seen him headed up de Hill 
heah ‘bout houah ago, smellin’ like couple 
of barber shops an’ grinnin’ clean back be- 
hind he ears. Dat little nigger up to 
somep’n.” 

“He gwine be down from hit d’rectly, 
too,” promised Gladstone grimly. ‘“Keepin’ 
me shet up under depot widout no vittles! 
He done fool wid me de las’ time. I’s gwine 
up to my gal’s now an’ git me some home 
cookin’ an’ git my strength back. Den dat 
Henry gwine kind of pass through D’mop'lis, 
wid me after him. Dey gwine have to wet 
down de street to make hit quit smokin’ 
after he pass by, he be travelin’ so fas’. He 
aint gwine double-cross nobody no mo’. All 
he gwine cross after dis is town!” 

After which brave speech but five minutes 
elapsed until the voice of Gladstone was 
heard all over Baptist Hill. Heard bawling 
for the watch, for revenge, for poison with 
which to end his blasted ‘career. As far as 
the river rang his anguished cries for jus- 
tice, blood, and an order of fried fish to 
sustain him while he sought them. 


ORTH from house and garden poured 
the curious, to swarm toward the center 
of the uproar. Foremost among them was 
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Lizzie. And when she perceived the nature 
of Gladstone’s injury, she made his outcries 
seem but the feeble cheepings of a day-old 
chick in comparison. Lizzie opened her 
mouth and put a dent in the welkin that 
would last. None within a radius of a mile 
but knew that the crowning insult had been 
placed upon her. And the more details 
Gladstone bellowingly divulged, the more 
eager she avowed herself to lay hands upon 
Henry. 

“Henry done me dirt!” howled Gladstone, 
the world’s worst loser. “Keeps me under 
de freight depot an’ feeds me wid dawg 


bones! An’ all time he double-crossin’ me! 
He —_ in de grass! He aig-suckin’ houn’ 
dawg 


Srnptthetiesily, deferentially, the crowd 
parted for the passage of the two victims 
of Henry’s duplicity, then closed in behind 
them. In a bee-line for the freight depot 
galloped Gladstone. At his heels, slower, 
grimmer, lumbered Lizzie. In their wake 
streamed a delighted throng, wondering 
pleasantly which lodge would officiate most 
prominently at the ensuing obsequies. 

Gladstone continued to give tongue. 
“Keeps me—under de depot—an’ feeds me— 
bones—while he co’ts my gal Vi’let!” panted 
the outraged lover as he ran. “Gits me—so 
hongry I—has to come out. Goes up—my 
gal’s house—an’ she aint dar! Say she done 
lef’—wid all her clo’es—an’ a man! Dat’s 
Henry! All time knockin’ double-crossin’ 
—an’ den look whut he done—to me!” 





Lizzie conserved her breath and doubled 
her fists, wishing for the broom she had had 
in her hand when Gladstone’s first awful 
outcries had startled Baptist Hill. It would 
have come in handy in sweeping Demopolis 
clean of bigamists. 

Reconciled by a great and common wrong, 
Gladstone and Lizzie buried the hatchet and 
planned a communal ax in its stead—for 
use when they should locate the common 
object of their search. But, arriving, they 
found the space beneath the depot unmistak- 
ably vacant, Henry was as invisible as elec- 
tricity. 

“I waits heah fo’ dat nigger if hit take 
all week,” announced Lizzie militantly. 

“Me too,” concurred Gladstone. “I aint 
spect he come back, but if he do, he gwine 
under fo’ de las’ time.” 


HE hours and the spectators passed. 
Daylight came, but Henry didn’t. 
Stiffly, reluctantly, the watchers at the over- 
sized rat-hole turned back—to be met by 
Rabbit-hound Tom, the human radio. Tom 
was all but bursting with news. 
“Who you-all lookin’ fo’?” he inquired 


cheerfully. “’Ca’se I knows right whar at 
he is.” 
“Henry, Whar he?” 


“In de jail-house.” 

“In de jail-house? Dat nigger hates jails 
wuss’n p’ison. How dey cotch him?” 

“Aint cotch him. He come in an’ ax to 
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git lock’ up.” 

Gladstone batted his eyes. Lizzie clenched | 
her fists and turned her steps jailward. 

Gladstone tried to keep up with her and | 
think too. Both efforts were all but fruit- 
less. Especially the latter. It called for 
more head-scratching under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances than he could manage at Lizzie’s 
ferocious pace. Bigamy sure did stir a 
woman up—particularly if her husband com- 
mitted it. Hence Gladstone’s arrival before 
the Demopolis jail still minus a solution for 
the puzzle of why a bigamous bridegroom 
with Henry’s well-known distaste for jail- 
houses should so hastily and puzzlingly re- 
verse himself in the matter of being locked 
up by the law. 

“Cell Eight, fourth door on the right— 
and mighty low in his mind,” stated the 
jailer when questioned by Henry’s lawful 
wife and cousin. 

The jailer was right. 





Prepared was Liz- 
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zie for certain changes in the bearing 
of her erring spouse, now that the tables 
of jails had been so neatly turned upon him 
—but not for such devastating ones as she 
now beheld behind the bars of cell Number 
Eight. No mere repentance had done this. 
Something vaster, deeper and more personal 
was evidently behind it. 

For Henry was no longer the same. Gone, 
utterly gone, was his previous cockiness. 
Henry was roosting low on the spiritual 
limb. Deep in the dust drooped his once 
proud crest. 

“Huccome you git whar at you b’longs, 
nigger?” questioned Lizzie truculently. 

“Comes heah my own se’f,” returned the 


inmate weakly. “I been double-crossed. 
I's ruint.” 

“You aint half ’s ruint as you gwine. be 
when you gits out! Dem bars cramp me 
now. I’s notion bail you out right now 
so’s I kin git to work on you. Whut you 
talkin’ *bout, ‘ruint’?” 

“Wuz gwine git d’vo’cement from you,” 
continued Henry unheedingly, “fo’ you bein’ 
in jail—” 

“Who git me in dar?” 

“But I done been double-crossed!” Henry’s 
voice rose to a virtuous wail at the memory 
of a great and recent wrong. Lizzie waited 
grimly. 

Gladstone developed a sudden hunch that 
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whatever had happened wouldn’t do him 
any good. 

“I gives dat gal Vi’let all my money, dol- 
lar’n’ eighty cents,” pursued Henry, “whut 
I gits from Gladstone fo’ yo’ fu’n’ture, to git 
pa’r ma’iage licenses wid, ‘count me not 
foolin’ round no co’thouses none right 
now—” 

“An’ co’se, she aint git ’em!” interrupted 
Lizzie triumphantly. 

“Yeah; she git ‘em. Dat whut I ruint 
‘bout! She take my money an’ git pa’r 
licenses, all right. Dat whar at she double- 
cross me—she git ’em fo’ her an’ dat Mon’- 
gom’ry nigger whut work so reg’lar all de 
time!” 





THIS 


“Not half what the college will. Drive 
round where the most people can see, John.” 
“Your show disbands tomorrow night,” I 
informed her. “Deans Hedges and Mus- 
grave descend on the dress rehearsal to for- 
bid it on the ground of bathing suits and 
jamas.” 

“It’s only the preliminary dress rehearsal 
—the final one is the next night. Are we 
disbanding, Jack?” 

“Prof,” Larrabee said contemptuously, 
“what’s a college education for? We've 
wasted our parents’ savings if we. can’t 
handle one dean.” 

“Two deans,” Isabel corrected him, “but 
four of us—and Prof.” 

“I never count women.” 

Isabel gurgled: “Count 
You'd better.” 

Nixon turned round from the wheel. 
“You’d better nail him tomorrow, Izzy, or 
you'll go to the Prom with a quarterback. 
If he’s coming, we can transfer the scenario 
to the rehearsal.” 

The foreign car began to wheeze. Nixon 
soothed it, and complained: “I been so busy 
getting up a scenario to get you bozos off 
probation, and to protect this show. of Izzy’s 
and Jack’s, that I haven’t had time to fix 
this ramblin’ train-wreck. How do you 
figure I’m going to get good money for a 
car that sounds like an accident to a cement- 
mixer? Do you wanta cut off a hundred 
and fifty dollars profit, or don’t you? May- 
be you think the lady gave this to us-to ride 
round in for our health?” 

“What can you do for an open hearth 
like this?” I asked. 

Isabel smoothed his back hair. “Trust 
John for any miracle, Prof. Didn’t he make 
me slip a football captain to go to the 
Prom with him? He’s neo-Cro-Magnon.” 

“He grows Rolls-Royces from go-cart 
slips.” 

“Cylinder-heads sprout in his shadow.” 

“Nothing much, Prof. There’s ways of 
loading things with grease and soap, and 
jazzing the magneto and the carburetor, so’s 
she'll run like a wrist-watch for a week. I 
can even make the brakes work for a 
coupla days. Only, it takes time. I can’t 
always be making scenarios to bail these’ in- 
competents out.” 

“How much are you asking for it?” 

“Why, Prof, I wouldn't sell it to you!” 

“Hardly, John. I wasn’t thinking of buy- 

ing.” 
“Lady wants a hundred. It'll cost us 
twenty dollars for parts and stuff. I'll hold 
out for two-fifty, but it wouldn’t be safe 
to offer me two hundred.” 

“As an expert, what do you think it is 
worth ?” 

“Well,” John said, “you could grind up 
the frame for steel filings.” 


me, darling. 


SCOSENLY all four of them were re- 
proaching me for not having delivered 
To what good 
had they honored me with their confidence, 
if I was not to be a help in time of trou- 


them from the oppressor. 
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ble? Did I suppose, perhaps, that they en- 
joyed probation? Was I conniving in the 
flagrant injustice done them? In short, 
what good was I? 

“I have no occult power over deans,” I 
protested. “Merely looking severe wont 
help. I hope to raise a little hell at faculty 
meeting.” 

“When’s that?” 

“Next Friday, four P. mM.” 

“Too late,” Isabel said. 
save ‘Seashore Love.’ ” : 

Larrabee tapped my knee. “If that pair 
of Siamese deans come to rehearsal tomor- 
row, Prof, you be on hand. You’ve got to 
watch out for the interests of your clients.” 

“Yes,” Isabel breathed, “by all means 
come, Prof.” She giggled suddenly, and I 
observed complacent smiles all about me. 

The Olympian was still lamenting the 
Dean’s severity, the next morning. One was 
told how talented an actor Mr. Jack Larra- 
bee was. Professor Keyes was reported in 
despair. No understudy had yet been de- 
veloped, the coach said, and doubtless he 
would have to cancel the production. And 
in the editorial column I found an impas- 
sioned denunciation of the despotism that 
permitted a dean to disrupt undergraduate 
enterprise. It was the annual spring rebel- 
lion set in motion a week or so early. I 
thought that I recognized the literary style 
of Mr. John Nixon. 


“We've got to 


SAW none of the principals during the 

day and so went most expectantly, that 
evening, to the little theater. When I en- 
tered the gloomy auditorium, the footlights 
revealed Gorby and Nixon in _ overalls, 
noisily joining flats for an interior. I took 
a seat some rows back of Henry Keyes, 
who, with a group of student assistants, was 
leafing through part-books by the glow of 
a flashlight. But Gorby saw me and yelled: 
“Come up inside, Prof. It’s drafty down 
there when Prof. Keyes gets excited.” 

Backstage I found the fascinating turmoil 
of amateur rehearsals, and sitting on a 
table somewhat apart, the star holding the 
prompt-book. She was wearing the brief 
ballet costume that had made the Dean of 
Women apprehensive. I conceded that there 
were grounds for the good spinster’s dismay, 
for never in my life had I realized that 
white chiffon stockings could be quite so 
long—or quite so charming. Isabel gave me 
a swift, blue-sparkling smile and patted the 
table at her side. I sat down and set my 
legs to swinging in time with hers. 

“I don’t come on for quite a while in 
the first act—so I run the book for Keyes. 
These campus artists need it. Am I de- 
lectable, Prof?” 

“Entrancing.” 

I observed the clean lines of her head 
and shoulders, the fascinating waist, the 
sheer loveliness of youth and merriment. and 
somewhat malicious wisdom. “Isabel,” I 
said, “what work have you had under me?” 

She smiled companionably. “Freshman 
Survey,” she counted. “Eighteenth Cen- 
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tury Poetry. Doctor Johnson and his Cir- 
cle. Half of the Romantic Movement. And 
you know, Prof, it’s a mean trick to offer 
that Eighteenth Century seminar at four in 
the afternoon, when sororities and commit- 
tees and uplift teams are always meeting, 
or I’d be with you this year. You set that 
time, probably, just to get rid of me.” 

“And what grades have I given you?” 

“Oh, always A, Prof. You're the First 
Darling of the faculty.” 

I sighed. “It’s an altogether inexpressive 
letter. We should create a new alphabet 
to grade you appropriately.” 

She patted my hand, as if I were one of 
the trio—a tribute. “Prof! I'll ask John 
if it wouldn’t be nicer for you to take me 
to the Prom.” She giggled. “Or Dean Mus- 
grave. He took me walking along the lake 
this afternoon.” 

“What!” 


UT Jack Larrabee, in evening clothes 

and daubed with grease paint, came up, 
fussing with his tie. “Give this bow the 
woman’s touch, Izzy,” he commanded. 
Then, while she straightened it: “What hap- 
pened? We couldn’t trail you.” 

“I met him when he came out of Edu- 
cation Hall.” 

“Gorby and I saw that much.” 

“T broke down and confessed a great 
yearning to learn about teaching. I asked 
him whether if I came back next year for 
an M.A. in Education, I couldn’t write a 
thesis under him. I quoted his article on 
intelligence tests in the Educational Re- 
view—” 

“Where did you find out about that?” I 
demanded. 

“John found it in the library and copied 
down two paragraphs for me. Anyway, he 
smiled and chuckled and grew motherly, 
Prof, and began to sign me on for an M.A. 
I told him I had to go to gym, but I was 
just perishing to know about the Future of 
Education. And, Prof, he walked all the 
way to the gym with me, along the lake, 
and you should have seen him helping me 
over rough places.” 

Nixon, appearing beside us, nodded 
grimly. “You watch our scenario. My 
scenario. Izzy, what’s your cue?” 

“Maybe it’s under this screen,” she an- 
swered, cryptically. 

Keyes was calling from the auditorium 
to clear the stage and put a little more 
amber in that light. The wings had filled 
with variously costumed members of the 
cast. Two beautiful girls dashed out on the 
stage and took their positions. “Go on!” 
Keyes said, and the rehearsal was under way. 
Larrabee strolled on, a moment later, smok- 
ing a cigarette, and uttered his first line. 
At once there was a disturbance in the 
orchestra chairs, and we heard Keyes’ ex- 
cited voice raised rebelliously. 

“T don’t give a damn!” he was shouting. 
“T’ve got to have some one read his lines 
at rehearsal, haven’t I? I’ve got a man 
studying his part right this minute, but I 
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In far-off India, a little less 
than three centuries ago, Emperor Shah Jehan was 
saddened by the loss of his beautiful Queen, 
Moomtaij-i- Mahal. 

Shortly before her death, she requested that her hus- 
band build for her a magnificent tomb, as a symbol of his 
love and devotion. 

The Emperor, visualizing a priceless edifice to perpet- 
uate the memory of his Queen, entrusted the erection of 
the memorial to the genius of one man, an architect known 
as Zurrier Dust (The Jewel-Handed). 

The. work was begun immediately. Every day for 
twenty-two years, this proud and lonely ruler of the 
Mogul Empire jealously watched over the building of the 
tomb for his beloved wife. 

Finally it was completed, a dazzlingly brilliant struc- 
ture in purest white marble, perfect in its delicate pro- 
portions,—the most beautiful monument ever erected to 
a human being. 

The Emperor’s gratification at the sublime beauty of 
this great work soon gave way to fear,—fear that his 
treasure, his life’s achievement, might be duplicated for 
another monarch. 

Immediately the architect was summoned into the 
imperial presence. When asked whether he could build 
another monument as beautiful as the one just finished, 
the “Jewel-Handed” answered, “Yes,—even more beau- 
tiful.” 

This simple reply ended the career of the great genius 
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who had actually created the Taj Mahal. For Shah 
Jehan, now maddened by his jealous passion, ordered 
the architect to be blinded. 

Millions have since journeyed to Agra, India, to behold 
the beauty of the Taj, but few have attempted to de- 
scribe it. Its rare charm cannot be described but must 
be felt. One famous traveler has recorded his impres- 
sions in these words: 

“The first bewildering glance revealed what seemed to 
be a delicately sculptured mountain of pure white ala- 
baster, supporting on its crest a sparkling dome, light as 
a radiant bubble which might at any moment float away 
and vanish into air. After one rapturous look at its 
sublime proportions, I became a worshipper at the Taj, 
like all the millions who had gone before me. Truly, 
‘Love was its author, beauty its inspiration.’ ” 

One of the wonders of the world, the Taj Mahal is 
an enduring monument to the devotion which inspired 
and the genius which -created it. Through the agency 
of travel, this and countless other marvels of a colorful 
and romantic past are put within our reach today. Only 
by travel can we understand the vast range of human 
achievement, throughout the centuries, and discover for 
ourselves the vivid and abiding charm of the past. 
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can’t rehearse him till he knows it, can I? 
I tell you, Musgrave, if you let out a peep, 
I'll throw up this show, and I'll throw up 
my job, and then I’ll throw. you out of the 
window.” 

Gorby peered through the door that 
opened into the auditorium. “The Siamese 
deans have arrived,” he announced. 

At once Isabel jumped off the table and 
ran through the door. She returned leading 
Musgrave by the hand and guiding him 
through the gloom. “Alicia collapsed with 
one glimpse of my tights,” she whispered 
to me. 

Then she cooed happily to the Dean: 
“I’m so glad you came, Dean Musgrave. 
I'll be on and off the stage, but don’t you 
think we can finish our discussion? Those 
darling I. Q.’s! I thought about them all 
through dinner.” 

In the farthest and dimmest corner of the 
stage was a huddle of furniture for use in 
the third act of “Seashore Love.” I now 
perceived that John Nixon had swung the 
davenport into position and reared the 
flamboyant screen in front of it. To this 
sequestered nook our Isabel now led the 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, frantically as- 
sailing him with questions couched in the 
jargon of educators. Musgrave was smil- 
ing happily, and I saw him produce pencil 
and notebook “from his coat. He would now 
lecture on norms and the bell-shaped curve 
till forcibly silenced. ‘ 


OON, however, the prompter was call- 

ing Isabel’s first entrance. She dashed 
out upon the stage and took her cue in full 
flight. In a moment Musgrave joined me 
in the wings. He was in excellent humor, 
and I saw his eyes rest pleasurably on Isa- 
bel—I trusted it was not on her stockings. 
In a moment, however, he frowned, for the 
first embrace of the principals had arrived 
and Isabel was in Larrabee’s arms. 

“T see no necessity for that sort of thing,” 
he growled. “It doesn’t help the morale of 
the student body.” 

“Neither does it teach them anything 
new,” I suggested. 

“I suppose not. But the newspapers 
would assert as much at the top of their 
voices, if they got hold of it.” 

The rehearsal moved on past the embrace 
and his good humor returned. “I had done 
Miss Fleet an injustice,” he acknowledged. 
“She is by no means a featherbrain. A bit 
exuberant, no doubt, a bit complex for Miss 
Hedges’ understanding. But the girl is in- 
tensely interested in teaching. I think I can 
persuade her to come back for an M.A. 
Our Graduate Department of Education can 
use recruits.” 

Cam Gorby lounged up, his hands deep 
in his overalls. The Dean greeted him with 
the benign sternness of a disciplinarian. 
Cam responded humbly. ‘Then he spoke 
to me. 

“I got a new job, Prof. 
money.” 

This was a novelty. 
industrious, Cam?” 

“You’d be surprised how being on proba- 
tion sobers a fella. Anyway, I’m campus 
representative of the Globe. _I’m going 
to write up everything that happens at 
Olympus. And,” Cam added cheerfully, 
“Tl say a lot happens here.” 

I sniffed something deep-laid and incred- 
ible. Cam Gorby, as some dozen reports 
and essays for my courses had informed me, 
could not write ‘sufficiently literate English 
ior even the Globe to print. Dean Mus- 
prave was saying with a great loftiness: 
“T can’t say I congratulate you or approve, 
Gorby. The Globe has always been our 
most scurrilous enemy. It is the yellowest, 
most sensational, most dishonorable, most 
unscrupulous—” 

“I know, Dean Musgrave, but:a_ fella 
must get a start somewhere. It ought to 
be good training.” Cam moved off to the 


I’m earning 


“Have you turned 


property table and selected some object for 
an actor who was awaiting his cue. 

“T’ll stop that,” Musgrave said wrath- 
fully. “The combination of Gorby and the 
Globe—” 

Isabel had made her exit and was beside 
us. She tucked one confiding hand under 
the Dean’s arm. “I’ve got a few minutes. 
Tell me what courses I'd need for an M.A.” 
She led him behind the screen. 


E did not issue from behind it 

during the rest of the first act. Twice 
Isabel left it to go through her part on 
the stage, and each time she made straight 
back to it, smiling ingenuously. The cur- 
tain descended on the first act and was im- 
mediately raised again while Keyes made 
criticisms and gave instructions. 

I heard Isabel, a great awe in her voice, 
telling the Dean she would return in a 
moment. “You just stay here and be com- 
fortable, Dean Musgrave. It wont take me 
a minute to change.” 

Gorby and Nixon were busily wrecking 
the set and rearing a new one. They rushed 
furniture off and on with a great clamor. 
I looked about for Larrabee and saw him 
at the edge of the screen, talking to the 
unseen Musgrave. I perceived that there 
was some necessity of keeping the Dean of 
Arts and Sciences either unseen from with- 
out or unseeing within. The scenario, I 
supposed, was progressing. 

Nixon, pushing a chair ahead of him, 
paused to whisper: “Go invite Dean Hedges 
inside.” 

“It’s much more comfortable here with- 
out her.” 

“Go on, Prof! The revised scenario de- 
mands her presence.” 

Uncomprehending but obedient to the 
scenario, I went into the auditorium and 
prevailed upon Alicia to. come back-stage. 
Keyes, returning to his book, shot me a 
look of gratitude. I gathered that Alicia 
had been objecting. 

I ushered her to a cushioned chair that 
had been used in the first act and was now 
thoughtfully placed so that its back was 
toward the screen. She had hardly seated 
herself when Isabel emerged from the dress- 
ing-room, clad in such pajamas as one sees 
in the more sinful movies—of a myriad pas- 
tel-hues, frilled, jeweled, frivolous. On her 
bare feet were a pair of bewitching satin 
mules. She flung a bright shawl around her 
shoulders. 

Alicia gasped. “That is not a proper 
costume, Miss Fleet,” she announced de- 
cidedly. “I shall certainly not permit you 
to wear it at a public performance.” 

“Heavens, Dean Hedges,” Isabel said in 
dismay. “You wouldn’t want me to wear a 
nightgown, would you?” 

Isabel disappeared behind the screen, 
greatly to Alicia’s relief. The Dean of 
Women’s lips were set in rigorous disap- 
proval. She was resolute and Amazonian. 
Her foot, much more sensibly shod than 
Isabel’s, began to tap the floor. 

Keyes was yelling for the second act. A 
white-capped maid took her position on the 
stage, and Isabel dashed out to recline on 
a chaise-longue that was almost in the foot- 
lights. “Curtain,” Keyes called, and Isabel 
began to issue instructions to the maid. 
The dialogue hurried on. Looking over 
my shoulder, I saw that Gorby had relieved 
Larrabee at the screen. I heard whispers. 
The name of the Globe was several times 
repeated. Obviously, the scenario called for 
Dean Musgrave to be kept occupied and 
hidden. 

Nixon was standing in the wings. Larra- 
bee, passing him to make an entrance, re- 
marked: “Izzy’s cue is: ‘Maybe it’s under 
this screen.’” Nixon’s face widened in a 
slow, malicious grin. The maid and other 
minor characters came off, leaving the stage 
to Isabel and Larrabee. The dialogue be- 
came epigrammatical, then emotional, and 
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finally tender. The second caress was ob- 
viously on its way. Dean Hedges, at my 
side, grew restive. Isabel began to sob. 
After a moment’s struggle with himself, 
Larrabee caught her in his arms. Dean 
Hedges wriggled in her chair. The scene 
displeased Keyes, and from the auditorium, 
he halted it while he gave instructions. Still 
embraced, the two stars listened to him 
attentively. 

“Do they have to cling together while 
they are being instructed?” Dean Hedges 
asked bitingly. “That Fleet girl is nothing 
in the world but a depraved little flirt.” 

“Surely not depraved,” I protested. “I'd 
gladly take Larrabee’s place.” 


LICIA merely sniffed. Keyes finished 

his criticism; the scene went on. The 
tender moment passed. The maid came 
back, and following her, a detective in dis- 
guise. More characters came on. The 
tempo of the action increased. In a mo- 
ment Isabel came off. 

saw her pause by Nixon, whisper 
something to him, and then cross rapidly 
to the screen and disappear behind it. 
Nixon left the wings and drifted slowly to- 
ward the Dean of Women and me. 

“What is she doing behind that screen, 
do you suppose?” Alicia asked with a sus- 
picion one could actually feel. 

“Doubtless concealing the pajamas from 
our sight, very modestly,” I said. 

On the stage the plot was rapidly devel- 
oping. For the moment it hinged on the 
whereabouts of a stolen pocketbook known 
to the audience to be hidden in a table 
drawer. Larrabee, faithfully protecting his 
beloved’s reputation, was exerting himself to 
prevent the drawers being opened. At last, 
however, his final subterfuge went for noth- 
ing. Most dramatically, the detective 
stamped across the stage. Then, with a 
defiant gesture, he flung the drawer open. 
There was a pause. The company collapsed 
from heroic attitudes to shouts of laughter. 


“Props!” yelled Larrabee. “Where the 
devil is that pocketbook ?” 
Keyes was storming in the pit. “That’s 


what will happen Wednesday night. Damn 
it, can’t I ever get a property man with 
brains ?” 

Keyes ran up the aisle, leaped over the 
footlight and came charging into the 
wings. He was waving his hands and 
shouting words that were highly objection- 
able to the Dean of Women. After him, 
enjoying the spectacle, trooped most of the 
“Seashore Love” company. They scattered 
about, looking for the pocketbook. Keyes’ 
song continued. 

I saw that Gorby was posted like a 
sentinel at the screen. Nixon was going 
about inquiring for the pocketbook at the 
top of his voice. Larrabee, drifting aim- 
lessly on the same errand, added his im- 
precations to those of Keyes. 

The back-stage quieted for a moment. 
At once Nixon shouted: “Seen that pocket- 
book anywhere, Cam?” 

“No,” Gorby said; “I'll 
paused and then said loudly: 
under this screen.” 

With a sudden, deft movement he up- 
ended the screen and folded it back. “Good 
Lord!” he yelled. 


look.” He 
“Maybe it’s 


HE gasp that sounded loudest in my 
ears came from Alicia Hedges, Dean 

of Women. The glad shout was Keyes’. 
For, the screen thus abruptly removed, 
my eyes and those of the whole company 
beheld Dean Musgrave seated on the dav- 
enport—and, on his knees, her arms 
wreathed around his neck, was Isabel Fleet, 
clad in the most alluring pajamas ever seen 
at Olympus University. As the removal of 
the screen disclosed them, Isabel, all un- 
conscious, drew the Dean’s helpless face 
down to her own and kissed him tenderly. 
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Then she saw us, and hid her face in his 
necktie. 

The Dean of Women had sprung out of 
her chair and was advancing on them. 
Her voice was frightful to hear. “Archi- 
bald Musgrave!” she cried, and I*saw her 
hands preparing to shake either him or the 
shameless hussy with enjoyable thorough- 
ness. 

But John Nixon anticipated her. He had 
pulled Izzy away and allowed the Dean to 
scramble to his feet. Under that dignified 
but now rather distraught chin he was 
shaking an ominous fist. “Do you realize 
that Izzy is my fiancée?” he demanded 
loudly. “Do you realize that, Dean Mus- 
grave? What have you got to say to me?” 

Through the silence that followed: his 
questions came Larrabee’s anxious voice: 
“Close the doors! Don’t let anyone. in! 
If this should get to the newspapers!” 

“Tt has,” Gorby announced, with a whoop 
of pure joy. “I’m ‘on the Globe!” 

Isabel stretched her arms toward the 
Dean, round Nixon’s shoulders. . “Oh, Archi- 
bald,” she called tearfully. “Archibald !” 

I perceived that the Dean of Women was 
faint. She put out a hand for support. I 
took it and led her away. “The. cool air 
will restore you, Miss Hedges,” I told her. 
We passed through the auditorium and 
emerged in the dark campus. 

She said nothing while I accompanied her 
to her apartment. There; however, she 
gathered her courage together, when she 
took my hand, and whispered: “This must 
not get out. We must lock it forever in 
our breasts.” 


I AGREED that it was sealed up for good, 
and left her. At my own apartment I 
loosed the mirth that was in me and 
awaited the appearance of one or more of 
the conspirators. But none showed up.. In 
the morning the Olympian carried a brief 
announcement that Jack Larrabee had been 
freed from probation in time to take part 
in the next day’s opening of “Seashore 
Love.” I knew therefore that the con- 
spiracy had achieved its ends. But I saw 
nothing of the trio; nor did Musgrave sum- 
mon me to the interview I anticipated. 
Surely, I thought, surely he would ‘ call 
me in and explain that appearances ‘had 
most cruelly misrepresented him, and ex- 
tract an oath from me. But he did not, and 
when I passed him on the campus, in: the 
company of an assistant dean, his eyes were 
eloquent and meek. He was trusting to 
noblesse oblige. 

Nor did I see anything of the trio or 
of Isabel till the day before the scheduled 
faculty meeting. Late that afternoon all 
four of them were in an automobile, vocifer- 
ously honking under my windows. It was 
a better car than they habitually used—so 
good, in fact, that I asked whose it was. 

“We found a sucker,” Nixon said. “We 
got three hundred and fifty for the French 
tin, and bought this. Get in.” 

I demurred, but Isabel imperiously beck- 
oned me beside her. “You are being in- 
vited to dinner,” she said. “Most men are 
glad to dine with me, even professors.” 

The car moved off much more quietly 
than the Bourbon flivver had ever done. 
On all the four young faces was a most 
innocent, most satisfied peace. Larrabee 
caught my question. “Yes, all three of us 
are off probation. The Dean loves us. 
You'd be surprised how chummy and frater- 
nal we are. Him and us and Izzy—and all 
of us agreeing never to say a word. That’s 
why the dinner.” 

Isabel explained. ‘“They’re paying my 
fee. It was one dinner if I managed to 
throw myself into his lap, and one from 
each of them if I kissed him. I said I'd 
let them out of it with one dinner, if that 
could include you. You seemed part of it, 
Prof.” 
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Nixon grunted: “ ‘Scenario by Johnny 
Nixon—draymas built to fit any need.’ 
Where do we eat?” 

Gorby sprawled luxuriously. “Best road- 
house you can find in the county,” he di- 
rected. “And it’s cheap, at that.” 

They laughed quietly, but I found my- 
self roaring. When I was composed, I said: 
“But I still can’t understand why the Dean 
hasn’t called me in to take the oath.” 

“Maybe,” Isabel said pensively, “maybe 
Archibald is still a little shy of you. I had 
to protect myself, you see, as well as de- 
liver these darlings. So I confided to him 
that it really wasn’t John I was engaged to, 
but you, Prof.” 

We drove to the best roadhouse in the 
county. 

Dean Musgrave’s new meekness persisted 
through faculty meeting, the next day. He 
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was not in the least officious and so es- 
caped the manhandling that had been pre- 
pared for him as a matter of routine. 
When it was over, I was standing in the 
hall outside the faculty room. I saw him 
approaching, diffident and embarrassed. He 

me, then swung back. There was 
a marked stammer in his voice. 

“Sloane—I'd like—that is, there’s some- 
thing I ought to say to you. I feel—well, 
certain explanations—”’ He looked wor- 
riedly about. “Perhaps I can say them 
better—wont you let me drive you home?” 

“Oh,” I said, surprised, “you have a new 
car?” ‘ 

“Not new precisely. I have—that is, I 
accidentally ran into a most amazing bar- 
gain. Three hundred and fifty dollars. An 
imported car—a French car. It’s just out- 
side.” 





RAGS, THE DIGGER 
(Continued from page 77) 


unsprung trap out of the set and expose 
it to greet the hunter on his next trip was 
in a class by himself. 

“You're a smart boy,” he said, addressing 
the wolf tracks that showed plainly in the 
soft earth. “You’re a darned crafty old 
codger, Ragsy. But your uncle’ll get you 
before the summer is over, and he’ll get you 
just because you are so darned smart. You'll 
start to dig up one of my traps just once 
too often, old-timer, just once too often.” 

Bob Holt heard the news of the trap 
dug up and laughed. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Bill, that that aint no 
common wolf?” he exclaimed. “Rags has 
more sense than any wolf I ever took, and 
that is quite a number to measure him up 
by. I’ve had him dig out three or four 
traps of mine in a night. 

“Mad? Why man, I just went hog wild 
tryin’ to catch that old duffer after he dug 
up my first traps. Seemed like he just 
dared me to set a trap in such a way that 
he could not throw it up on the ground 
surface unsprung. And now he’s turned 
the trick on you. Well, that’s good!” 

“Well, I'll take the dare,” said Maywood, 
his blue eyes flashing. ‘“‘He’s dared me to 
come at him if ever a wolf dared a man. 
He killed a steer over beyond. that little 
creek back of the salt cabin night before 
last. That’s how 1 caught up his track 
today. He’s in.this part of the country 
again for sure. No mistake but that it’s 
Rags. Front feet are smaller than his hind 
ones.” 


Bot Maywood reckoned without measur- 
ing his antagonist. Days passed. No 
riding of the range could discover. sign of 
Rags if Rags had not been there. 

More riding. Tireless trailing over the 
open hills. Coyotes fell almost nightly into 
the traps set, but still no sight of the lone 
wolf Rags. 

Then one morning there was a fresh wolf- 
track in the trail. It was not Rags. But 
it was a wolf. New traps set by Maywood 
brought results. A wolf, a small one, one of 
Rags’ companions, fell into the set. May- 
wood was encouraged. Holt declared it 
was certainly one of Rags’ running mates. 

A new discovery sent Bill Maywood’s 
spirits bounding. It was that Rags never 
traveled the trails. For a few feet the big 
wolf tracks would follow along the beaten 
path where a wolf would naturally run. 
Then it would branch off and follow along 
beside the main runway, a few feet away 
from where it would seem natural for a 
wolf to run. 

“Here’s a surprise for you, old-timer,” 
growled Maywood good-naturedly, as he 
started work on a trap-set along.a run 
where he reckoned Rags would surely come 
if he was in that part of the country. “Just 


try to dig this up and you'll find yourself 
in a jack-pot, if ever a wolf gets into one of 
them things.” 

Off the trail, where Rags would likely 
trot, Maywood set a trap. He did not set 
it with the usual care. He covered it a 
bit lightly. The thought of the dug trap 
was in his mind. If the digger wolf would 
only stay true to his habit of turning up 
traps, then there was a chance here for 
Maywood to outwit him. 

Back of this one trap Maywood set two 
others. They were spaced in such a manner 
that should Rags start digging the decoy 
trap it was inevitable that his feet would 
get engaged with the pan of one of the 
other two traps. They were in the only 
line of approach. 

Carefully Maywood picked up the setting 
cloth. He dropped the tiniest of twigs in 
the duff that he had spread over the two 
traps that were designed to catch the 
Digger. All depended on that digging habit 
of Rags. A trap was queer bait, but it 
might work. 

“Now dig that out, darn you,” remarked 
Maywood as he swung into the saddle. 

Rags, the Digger, had run away from 
something which had upset his wolf seren- 
ity. First had come that haunting, lonely 
feeling that had made him follow Bill May- 
wood to the camp. The reaction had driven 
him away, loping through the brush when 
the campfire had lighted the’ little tent. 

The uneasiness followed him to the Utah 
ranges, where he made destructive forays 
in the sheep flocks. The herders crossed 
themselves, murmured prayers or in the 
same breath cursed, when the big wolf lifted 
his head and proclaimed to the wild that 
he was back again in his western range. 

He had trotted along the trails in the 
cedar-fringed draws, slept in the sun, killed 
fiercely, ravenously glutted his appetite on 
sheep blood, and then had turned with 
fiendish delight to harry the blatting woolies, 
running them hither and thither through 
the night. It was a great life for a lone 
wolf killer. The hardness of his heart had 
returned. Killing, with the victim burbling 
out its dying breath as he ripped at the 
steaming carcass, was his sole end in life. 


NEW scent had appeared on one of 

Rags’ scent-posts. He had howled, 
challenged a great dog wolf, followed by a 
pack, that had come out of the sage to the 
westward seeking a fight. 

Leaping, diving, slashing with ripping 
fang, down in the dust, up again, snarling, 
with the pack nipping at his heels, Rags 
had thrown his powerful body into the 
fight with exultant joy. It was his game. 
Kill or be killed. And the gray wolf, in 
spite of the help of his. pack, had finally 
broken and run, the wolves scattering before 
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the demon wolf that cried murder with each 
fresh charge. 

The law of the pack had won. Rags had 
conquered. He, was looked on as rightful 
leader. For when a dog-wolf fights and 
wins there is no appeal. He is the king. 
All others of the pack recognize him as 
monarch. ; 

Rags ran with them only two nights. 
They made devastating raids on a sheep 
flock, and then turned their - campaign 
against steers in a pasture near a ranch and 
sent cold shivers through the fiber of the 
hardy homesteaders with the gibbering cry 
of their blood feast. Three yearlings had 
fallen, making hideous the night with their 
bellowings of fright. : 

No truly lone wolf could stay leader of 
a pack long. They parted. Rags trailed 
through a country that was filled with 
choppy, colorful arroyas, where rocks were 
shaped like men, like phantoms crouching 
in the scant tree growth as though ready 
to leap into life at some magic touch. 

Then eastward, eastward and back toward 
Cathedral his steps turned. He could not 
fight that pull to go back to the high ranges 
of the upper White River any more than 
he could miss his fate that awaited. Under 
bright stars that flashed in the blue-black 
vaults of the Colorado sky he followed 
devious trails. Once he turned southward, 
raided into the country which lies toward 
the Colorado River. It was new territory. 
The novelty of it intrigued him. Something 
within him urged him to go on southward, 
not to go back to that country, the old 
range he had roamed so long, the section 
near Cathedral Bluffs. But there was some- 
thing worrying Rags that might have been 
curiosity, might have been some other fun- 
damental wolf yearning, which kept him 
headed in a general easterly direction. 


O it came that one night, after the pale 
late moon of the last quarter had dipped 
down over the La Salles to the westward, 
Rags stood at the junction of a trail which 
forked northward and eastward. For a long 
time he stood to one side of the path, his 
ears cocked, his nose sniffing the breeze. 
It was as though he had a tryst here with 
some wilding. He moved uneasily, whined. 
Then out of the night there came a smaller 
gray form, followed by another. They were 
the two wolves Rags permitted to associate 
with him. They touched noses. Rags, still 
nervous, still upset in his own wolf mind, 
snarled a little and started northward. But 
the other wolves did not come. They 
started down the trail eastward. Rags 
stopped, stood, whined.  Irresolutely he 
wavered for a moment in indecision. He 
wanted to go north, but the pull eastward 
was greater. He turned and swiftly fol- 
lowed the other two toward the higher 
country near the head of Piceance Creek. 

Silently they raced along beside the road- 
way. Occasionally they could cross. Usually 
wolves travel in well-beaten paths such as 
cow trails and old woods trails. But Rags 
had become thoroughly acquainted with the 
fact that all wolfers know this and he had 
thereafter avoided these easier trails and 
ran beside them. 

They came to a scent-post. New scent, 
new wolf scent of a dog wolf, was on it. 
Rags bristled, stalked around the tuft of 
grama grass on which the scent was 
splashed, edged away. The other dog wolf 
growled and stalked about, his wolf voice 
rumbling in his chest in deep throaty chal- 
lenge. 

Rags was wary. It did not seem right. 
There might be a trap there. He could not 
scent man scent. The wolf scent was with- 
out the scent of wolf feet along the trail. 
That it could come there without a wolf 
walking the trails about the scent-post was 
curious. Rags could not figure it out, did 
not try very hard in his wolf mind. Un- 





easiness came again. And with it came the 
thought of the bronzed man on horseback. 

Rags trotted away. The other two fol- 
lowed. Rags hurried ahead. He had a full 
meal of sheep inside of him and was not 
hunting a kill. Rather there seemed some- 
thing ahead, beckoning to him to follow the 
trails, to meet with something ahead, some 
fateful tryst. 

The little dog wolf turned back. The she 
wolf followed. Rags stopped for a moment 
and then ran on. He did not care whether 
the two wolves came with him or not. 
When he howled for them they would come 
hurrying to his killing call. 

Throughout the night Rags explored 
the trails, uneasy, watching through the 
clear dark brightness of the velvety night. 
Constantly he sniffed the air for scent which 
is so quickly caught up by the delicately 
attuned wolf nose. 

Morning came. One of the little wolves 
came back, nervous, whimpering. Rags 
gave no notice. His mind was filled with 
other things. For he had met that man 
scent which had sent longing, then wild 
fury boiling through his wolf thoughts. 

Day came. Rags slept. The little wolf 
slunk away through the brush nervously 
watching from side to side what might be in 
waiting ready to spring out from behind the 
bush. For the night before something of 
steel had sprung out at the other little 
wolf, had held it captive. That was what 
had made the wolf that had sought Rags 
so nervous. Only his frightened follower 
could not let Rags know what had hap- 
pened, and Rags had seemingly not noticed 
the extreme nervousness of the smaller wolf. 

The sun dropped below the hills west- 
ward. Rags started down the trail in the 
dusk—dropped to a cafion below the ridge 
on which he had spent the day—scouted 
the possibilities of a pasture near a ranch. 
He saw a great throbbing thing come up 
the road with white flashing eyes—turned tail 
and scuttled back to the safety of the ridge. 
Then he came cautiously back toward the 
ranch, but for an hour could not overcome 
the scare of that churning metal thing that 
had now found shelter and quiet in a shed. 

Finally. Rags turned away, loped across 
the valley, climbed a ridge, surprised a 
rabbit that had been busily eating of fresh 
greens near a springy place, pounced on the 
bunny, slew it with one quick diving snap, 
gulped bones and all. 

Morning came, rosy, greeted by the call- 
ing of pifion jays. Rags started along a 
trail that led to the ridge above, between 
Duck and Dry Corral Gulch. There seemed 
faint scent here, man scent. 

In the trail ahead, foretold by the faint- 
est of foreign scent, there was a trap set. 
The wolf stopped, sniffed at the foreign 
wolf scent, scented that man that rode the 
big bay horse. He trotted up to the ill- 
concealed trap, edged around it, growling. 
Some hate boiled up within him and he 
bristled. Then in cold, calculating, precise 
movements Rags began to dig, began to un- 
cover the trap which Bill Maywood had so 
carefully set in a clumsy manner as the 
curious bait to the other two hidden traps 
waiting for Rags, the Digger. 


ILL MAYWOOD had a sense of some- 
thing awaiting him ahead. The bay 
responded to the thumping of heels against 
his ribs and was soon snorting from the 
exertion of the climb. A ridge was topped. 
The trail dipped into a meadowy draw only 
to climb up over the next timber-garnished 
rise. Finally Bill could see the little cliff 
back of the trap set. He glanced down at 
the trail. There in the dust at the side of 
the road, faint, yet clearly enough defined 
to be seen from the horse’s back, was the 
telltale track of Rags. 
The final dip to the little depression came 
suddenly, and the next moment Bill May- 
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wood was tumbling from his horse, peering 
tad at the ground torn up around the 
rap. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Bill. “Gosh, I've get 
him!” 

In the duff of the little valley floor there 
was the mark that makes the wolfer up 
and away in pursuit. It was the scratch of 
the drag hook where it twisted and turned 
as the two slanting, curved tines ripped into 
the ground. 

Up on the bay again, Bill hurried along 
the trail. Then the scratch quit the trail al- 
together, crossed over an open meadow, 
went through a stand of pine. The ground 
was torn up, scratched, pawed at a place 
where the drag had caught on a bit of 
brush. The brush itself was gnawed and 
there was still just the suggestion of a little 
fleck of foam from the mouth of the wolf 
on the branches of shrubs. 


6S 2 came to the edge of a ridge and 
abruptly the horse and man came to 
a perpendicular drop of more than a hun- 
dred feet. Maywood looked to either side 
to find where the wolf had turned along 
the crest of the cliff. Either way, there was 
no sign. He got off, looked at the edge of 
the cliff. Down over the face of the de- 
clivity he saw that mark. No wolf with 
two traps, six feet of drag chain and a 
toggle jointed drag on the end of the chain 
could go over that cliff and not leave some 
mark! 

Haste, anxiousness, the suspense of not 
knowing what he might find at the bottom 
of that drop carried Maywood forward zs 
fast as his horse could travel. His own 
feet were not yet sufficiently healed from 
that break to trust his weight on them more 
than a few yards at a time. He hobbled 
painfully when he walked. So the bay 
had to do the traveling. 

Suddenly the horse stopped, snorted. 
Ahead in the trail was a trapped wolf. A 
big one, shaggy, gray, powerful. 

Bill urged the horse forward. The bay 
was reluctant. It was so narrow he could 
not turn back, so plodded ahead. The 
hunter loosened the rifle in the saddle 
scabbard. He encouraged the horse. The 
bay took some more lagging steps forward. 

The wolf started away, stopped, looked 
back out of level, unshifting gray eyes at 
horse and man. There was no wild lung- 
ing, no bellowing, no howling. 

Again the wolf started ahead. He was 
moving slowly, not in a hurry, not plung- 
ing. Maywood forced the horse farther into 
the narrow place. Then, realizing that it 
was rather a ticklish place to have a horse 
if the wolf should turn, and with the fresh 
recollection of the weight of the horse on 
his broken leg a few months earlier, he 
swung with difficulty to the side of the 
trail, pulled out the hunting rifle, and 
started ahead. The horse behind snorted. 
The clank of the traps and the drag hook 
were clear in the stillness that suddenly 
settled on the scene. Bill edged forward. 
The horse followed, wide-eyed, breathing 
terror at being left unmounted with the 
killer in view. 

There was no question. It was Rags. Big, 
brawny, ragged in coat, rangy in body, 
potential death to any living thing that 
might cross his path except a superior killer, 
he stalked away, hunting freedom by escape. 

The drag caught. It held. It was on a 
tiny twig in the trail. One more step would 
take the big wolf clear of this futile ob- 
struction. One lunge would crack a branch 
many times as tough as the one that held 
the drag. 

But he did not move. For a long mo- 
ment he stood immovable, looking ahead 
to the open trail. Then slowly he turned 
his great wedge head. His red ‘tongue lolled 
from the fatigue of the fight he had made. 
His gray eyes sought those of Maywood. 
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.Then slowly, ever so slowly, he turned. 


He faced Maywood. Their eyes met. Held. 


‘With no hurry, with no expression of fury, 
the big gray started a slow, measured step 
back toward the hunter. The drag hook came 
loose from the twig. It rattled, twisting in 
the trail. There was nothing for it to catch 
on and impede that stalking. walk of the 
big killer. 

Maywood felt a shiver creep over his 
spine. The ‘words of Holt about Rags 
eating human meat came flashing to his 
mind. The warning of Beals came pound- 
ing into his ears as though the rancher had 
been standing but a few feet away and 
calling to him. The unbelievable had hap- 
pened—Maywood, wolfer supreme, was being 
stalked by his catch! 

Then there came a great wave of relief. 
He had almost forgotten the gun he held 
in his hands. The turning of the wolf, -so 
unlooked for, so unusual, had held his at- 
tention completely. 

He brought up the rifle’ His thumb 
sought the hammer. He pulled it back. 

It did not catch! 

Frantically he pulled at it again. The 
first try had been as good as this second. 
The hammer would not stay back. It 
slipped under his thumb. 

Seventy-five yards away Rags had turned. 
His measured steps had not retraced more 
than twenty-five feet of that distance. He 
was still coming in that unhurried, slow, 
walk, so deadly, so like an inevitable 
Nemesis bearing down on the hunter. 

Queer fear leaped through Maywood’s 
heart. There was no real chance to fight. 
Bill’s crippled leg would never permit him 
to climb up the steep side of the arroyo. 
Hampered as he was by the traps, Rags 
could lash a man to shreds in one driving 
attack. One snap, and a leg would go 
helpless; a snip, and blood would spurt from 
severed veins. Then the end. 

But still there was that forty-, no thirty- 
foot space between Maywood and the old 
lone lobo. 


STRANGE new vision came flashing 
fleetingly to Maywood. A vision of 
a lonely, heart-hungry old wolf, without 
mate, yearning for some fondling touch, 
perhaps the kindly caress of his arch-enemy, 
the trapper. The vision was stalking down 
that trail toward him. Something, some- 
thing tremendous, indefinable, about Rags 
caught his attention and held it for the 
flash of a great understanding. 
Could Rags have acknowledged his de- 


hunter because he knew that Maywood was 
master? Was heart hurt and _ loneliness 
driving Rags to stake his life while seeking 
the friendship of the outdoor soul that lived 
in big Bill Maywood? 

There was no growling, only a great, 
deep, low rumbling in Rags’ throat. His 
hair bristled, but it bristled as it might on 
the back of a dog, shy, beaten, crawling 
back to the feet of its master after it had 
done something wrong and by fawning 
sought forgiveness. And yet there was a regal 
bearing in Rags of Cathedral which de- 
clared his kingship in his kind. 

Fascinated, Maywood gazed at the wolf. 

Slowly, ever so slowly, those padding 
steps were coming nearer. The flash of 
fangs in the big mouth caught Maywood’s 
eye. The spell broke. Nervous fingers again 
clutched the gun hammer. But the trigger 
was jammed! 

The horse snorted, began to back down 
the trail. The thirty-foot space was twenty. 

Again Bill tugged at the trigger, for what 
seemed to him the hundredth time. The 
hammer would not hold, would not click 
and catch. 

Fifteen feet away the wolf still came 
toward Maywood, in that march of death— 
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on his body. He wondered if ‘he would 
have the steady nerve to plant a sure bullet 
if the hammer would catch. He tugged vainly. 

Then a new thought came. He would 
let the hammer slip from under his thumb. 
It would explode the shell, send the bullet 
whining at that stalking wolf. 

Twelve feet—no, ten—with traps clank- 
ing, the determined, unhurried wolf was 
coming. 

For what? 


With all his understanding of the wild 
and its inhabitants Maywood could not tell 
whether Rags came seeking friendship or 
was stalking along that trail intent on killing. 

Not an instant remained to speculate. 
Bill Maywood yanked, yanked as he had 
not before at the hammer on the rifle. It 
clicked! Held! 

Up came the gun. A snap! Quick, sharp, 
spitting death! The bullet had but scant 
distance to go. 
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For a long moment Bill Maywood stood 
in the trail, staring down at the body of 
the great lobo wolf. Thanks. to his lucky 
stars, that bit of a splinter from the stock 
of the gun had not held that trigger from 
catching when he made the last frantic pull! 

The next instant there whipped through 
him keen, agonizing regret. 

“You poor old devil!” cried Bill huskily 
as he stooped impulsively. “You poor, 
lonely old murdering devil!” 
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Her gleaming eyes, Clarrivault says, 
caught at his heart. 

“T can see,” she said at last, “that you 
are worrying about me. You needn’t. 
Please don’t. What is the use of worrying? 
Nothing can stop me dying.” 

Tarrant says that if he lives to be eighty 
he will not forget the effect on him of those 
calm words. He wont live to be eighty, 
anyhow, because of the amount he drinks, 
but that is what he says. 

“Sylvia,” they cried, “are you mad?” 

“My heart,” she said. “Don’t you re- 
member how years ago I used to suffer from 
a strained heart? Excitement used to be 
so bad for me. Now that has come back, 
but much worse than before.” 

“Oh, if that’s all!” they said with relief. 
“Rest will cure that.” 

“But that isn’t all!” she whispered, and 
Clarrivault says it was very strange for her 
to whisper, for weren’t they in the far cor- 
ner of a large room, and who could over- 
hear them? 

“Sylvia,” said Tarrant, “for God’s sake 
what is the matter?” 

And Clarrivault said it was very strange, 
for Tarrant whispered too. One gathers that 
Clarrivault looked over his shoulder, but 
there was no one there. 

“It’s only,” Sylvia said dimly, “that he 
wants me to die. You see?” 

“See?” they said in effect. “Of course we 
don’t see! The girl’s crazy—that’s all we 
see!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter if you believe me or 
not,” Sylvia said. “I’m just telling you, 
that’s all.” 

And Clarrivault says there was a far-away 
laughter in the gleaming depths of her eyes, 
and in that very moment he knew that she 
was speaking the truth, that she would soon 
die. And this thought was so intolerable 
that Clarrivault didn’t know what to do or 
say, and so he sat there in silence, thinking 
how life is a cruel and meaningless thing. 

“Of course,” said Tarrant, being a soldier 
and therefore talkative, “of course we knew 
he was jealous and all that, but—” 

“He is so jealous,” said Sylvia calmly, 
“that he can’t bear the idea of sharing me 
with anyone. He can’t bear the idea of my 
even talking to anyone. He can’t bear the 
idea of there being other living human be- 
ings in the same world with me. And so, 
you see, he is willing me to die.” 


CLARRIVAULT says he was infinitely 
surprised to hear himself talking. 
“But what good will that do him?” he said. 
“You're silly,” Sylvia said, “that’s what you 
are. Why, he will die too, of course. And 
then, you see, he will possess me altogether.” 
“Hemmelwhite,” said Tarrant, “seems to 
be brimming over with pretty fancies.” 
“He’s all right,” said Sylvia. “Poor dar- 
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ling, it’s so uncomfortable for him, loving 
me the way he does.” 

“Yes, but,” said Clarrivault, “what about 
Basil Prest? One would think he’d be 
jealous of Prest, but apparently they are 
great friends.” 

“Apparently,” said Sylvia dimly. “Actually 
they hate each other so that the one can’t 
bear the other out of his sight.” 

And suddenly, Clarrivault says, she leaned 
forward, a shadow with gleaming eyes. 

“Tell him,” she whispered quickly, “not to 
come here any more. Tell him not to write 
or anything. Tell him to go away and not 
to see me again—ever! Make him go away!” 

She must have heard Hemmelwhite com- 
ing into the house, although how she could 
have, Clarrivault does not know. But there 
was a strange uneasy air of acute listening 
all about that house. 

One gathers that as she came to the end 
of her frantic whispering, the three of them 
sat there, in the far corner of the twilit 
room, silent, waiting. They were waiting for 
Hemmelwhite. There wasn’t a sound, Clarri- 
vault says, but they knew that the door was 
about to open. And it did open, and Hem- 
melwhite came in. He was so tall he some- 
how seemed to people the large twilit room, 
but he was very quiet and amiable. He sat 
on the sofa beside Sylvia and took her hand 
and held it, and presently Clarrivault and 
Tarrant went away. 


HE feeling they had was that for the 

first and last time in their lives they 
had seen a man who was crazy with love. 
They did not say that to each other, but 
that is what they thought. They still dis- 
approved very strongly of Hemmelwhite, but 
at the same time they felt he was not a 
man to be taken lightly. 

That was how they put it to Basil Prest in 
giving him Sylvia’s message. Clarrivault 
says that Prest said never a word, only 
looked at them in a dark absent-minded 
way he had. They felt that he wanted to be 
alone, and so they left him, and as after that 
they did not see him at the club or any- 
where, they concluded he had gone away. 

A couple of weeks hadn’t passed before 
Clarrivault got an urgent message to go and 
see Hemmelwhite at his office in the City. 
One gathers that neither he nor Tarrant 
had seen Sylvia again. They had felt she 
didn’t really want to see them; they had 
felt she was lost to them for the time being, 
and so what was the good of forcing them- 
selves on her? 

Clarrivault says Hemmelwhite was one of 
those very wealthy men who are entirely 
surrounded by numbers of people doing ab- 
solutely nothing. He had to get through, 
surmount, penetrate, crush and overwhelm 
dozens of clerks, secretaries and what-nots 
before he finally got to Hemmelwhite’s 
private office. He was so hot and breathless 
by that time that he didn’t care what hap- 
pened to him, but all the same he was sur- 
prised at the way Hemmelwhite greeted him. 
Hemmelwhite said something about a red 
lizard. Clarrivault felt certain he had heard 
wrong, so he nodded brightly, sat down and 
waited. 

“T tell you,” shouted Hemmelwhite, “it 
can’t go on!” 
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Clarrivault tried to think what Tarrant 
would do, and decided to play a waiting game. 

“You'll have to talk to him,” said Hem- 
melwhite. 

“Yes,” said Clarrivault brightly, and 
nodded several times. 

“What the hell does he mean by it?” 
shouted Hemmelwhite. “Giving her a red 
lizard!” 

“A red what ?” said Clarrivault. 

“A lizard, man!” 

“Oh, I see!” said Clarrivault. “Given her 
a red lizard, has he! Tut-tut!” 

“You’d better talk to him,” snapped Hem- 
melwhite. 

“Oh, I will!” said Clarrivault. “I'd like to 
talk to anyone who has even seen a red 
lizard. Who is he?” 

“Prest, you fool!” shouted Hemmelwhite. 

“Prest !” said Clarrivault. “But he’s not in 
London!” 

“Oh, isn’t he!” sneered Hemmelwhite. 
“Aren’t I telling you he has just given her a 
red lizard!” 

Clarrivault says he felt it was high time 
to come out into the open about that lizard. 

“Look here,” he said, “what is all this 
talk about a red lizard? Why has he given 
her a red lizard? What is a red lizard?” 

“Tt’s a mascot, man!” said Hemmelwhite 
wearily. “It’s a mascot for her car. A dam- 
nable thing, with eyes of green jade.” 

“Oh, only a mascot!” said Clarrivault. 
“Ts that all!” 

“Young man,” said Hemmelwhite, “let me 
tell you something. I will not have any man 
giving presents to my wife! I want you to 
warn young Prest. I tell you I am afraid 
of my temper. Warn him. Good day to you.” 

One gathers that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Clarrivault restrained himself 
from shouting “Good day to you!” back at 
the man, but that he thought it wiser to 
maintain a discreet silence. 


B° the red lizard affair had, apparently, | 


one effect: Tarrant became pro-Hem- 
melwhite. Clarrivault says he has very sel- 
dom known a man of sterner morality than 
Claude Macaulay Tarrant. Nothing upset 
Tarrant more than dalliance. And Prest was 
obviously dallying. Tarrant took a very 
serious view of the affair of the red lizard. 

Prest, however, was not to be found. His 
servant said he was not living in town, but 
only came up from the country for the 
day now and then. They left Prest a mes- 
sage: “Hemmelwhite says no more red lizards. 
They make him mad. Hemmelwhite says why 
don’t you try having a wife of your own?” 

Clarrivault says they then called on Sylvia, 
but access to her was denied them. They 
asked if she was better. The butler, who 
looked even more class-conscious than usual, 
said he did not know, but he looked so de- 
jected as he said it that they parted from 
him in sadness. 

Clarrivault prefers to gloss over the days 
that followed. One gathers that the days fol- 
lowed, but that they did not follow the days. 
One gathers that they indulged to excess the 
low habit of drinking between meals. 

Ten days must. have passed before thev 
received a message from Sylvia to go and 
see her. Clarrivault says her very first words 
boded ill for them. 
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“We.are going yachting.” That is what 
she said. 

Clarrivault says she was very gay that 
day. She was radiant. The mention . of 
yachting, however, depressed him.. He had 
been yachting before. 

“Who’s we?” said Tarrant. 

“T hate yachting!” said Clarrivault. 

“All the same,” said Sylvia, “you will come, 
both of you. We go to the Mediterranean.” 

“By train, we hope!” they said. 

“Yachting,” said Sylvia. 

Claude Macaulay Tarrant, being a soldier, 
fancies himself as a diplomat. 

“Your husband,” said he, “hasn’t invited 
us yet.” 

“Don’t be tiresome!” said Sylvia. “He 
asked me to invite you both. It will do you 
good. It will do me good. The idea is to 
have a real holiday, a rest-cure. The doc- 
tors have recommended it.” 

“Doctors,” said Clarrivault sulkily, “will 
recommend anything. Sylvia, please let us 
go motoring. Let us go on a nice motoring- 
trip. I strongly recommend motoring. Then 
nobody will be ill.” 


YLVIA startled them then, says Clarri- 

vault, by suddenly sitting bolt upright 
on the sofa and fixing them with those 
unnaturally bright enormous. eyes. 

“Tt’s not my idea,” she said sharply. “It’s 
his. And I’ve agreed to go only on condition 
you two can come along too. Help me, 
children !” 

“We will,” they said in effect, “even if 
it kills us.” 

“Good!” she sighed, again leaning back 
against her cushions. 

“Your husband,” said Tarrant, “appears 
to specialize in uncomfortable ideas. For 
instance, why yachting?” 

“Ssh!” she said. Listening, they heard 
steps on the stairway outside. But they 
passed by the door. 

“It’s because of Basil,” she said wearily. 
“He wants to get me out of reach of Basil. 
All Basil seems to think of is to infuriate 
him. He’s been sending me _love-letters— 
knowing very well that the old man would 
read them. Those two hate each other so 
much that they have quite forgotten poor 
me. 

Clarrivault says he urgently wanted to 
ask her if she was in love with Basil Prest. 
He says he knew her well enough to ask her 
that, if only she had been well. But he could 
not bring himself to pester her with dif- 
ficult questions, she lay there so thin and 
white and pitiful. 

“Anyhow,” said Tarrant as they rose to 
go, “let’s hope this yachting business will do 
you good.” 

“Let’s hope so,” she smiled, but Clarrivault 
says you could see that she knew something 
they did not know, something inevitable and 
terrible. Clarrivault says women can face 
invisible facts with a sort of unholy courage 
that terrifies him. 

Hemmelwhite came in as they were going. 
Very hearty he was, urgently repeating his 
wife’s invitation. 

“Thought we might even go as far as 
Madeira,” said Hemmelwhite. 

One gathers that Clarrivault and Tarrant 
spent that night in looking up Madeira on 
the map. They did not find it. Madeira 
was not even on the map of Europe. 


OWEVER, they drew a certain con- 
solation from the size of the yacht. It 
was a big yacht. They started off on a 
typical August day, with a sharp east wind 
blowing and gray clouds overhead. 
Clarrivault says he prefers to gloss over 
the following days. When he finally arose 
and went on deck, he was told that they 
were off the coast of Portugal. He says that 
was obviously pure guesswork on the- part 
of the captain, for the eéoast ‘of Portugal 
was not Visible. Nothing was’visible but the 
sun-splashed sea. The weather was calm, 
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beautiful. Clarrivault would have been quite 
happy but for the atmosphere on the yacht. 
Tarrant told him that Sylvia had not left 
her stateroom since coming on board. Nor 
had Hemmelwhite been visible for nearly 
twenty-four hours. 

“Curious yachting-party!” said Clarrivault. 

“Curious?” said Tarrant. “Sinister, I call 
3g 

“He’s with her, one supposes.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s with her all right! But 
what are they doing all this time? What is 
he doing to her?” 

Sylvia had a large stateroom on deck. On 
any decently conducted yachting party one 
should have been able to talk to her through 
the windows, but they were all closed, and 
Clarrivault says they were made of that 
thick clouded stuff a chap couldn’t see through. 
There was a skylight open, they gathered, 
but that was no good to them. They hung 
around. They thought they distinguished 
voices within. They wanted to listen. Im- 
pelled by a nameless fear, they tried to 
listen. 

Suddenly, Hemmelwhite came out. They 
fell back, startled, shocked. Dark as the 
devil he looked, says Clarrivault. But it 
wasn’t a dangerous darkness. His face was 
gaunt, and he stared at them with a sort 
of numb wretchedness that was somehow 
shocking in such a giant of a man. He stared 
at them, but apparently he didn’t see them. 

“God have mercy on us!” he said. But 
it was as though he said it to himself. 

“What’s up, man?” cried Tarrant at last. 

Hemmelwhite stared at him with that 
despairing blankness, and then strode away 
as though he had business of importance to 
attend to. Clarrivault wanted to go into 
Sylvia’s stateroom to see what on earth had 
happened, but Tarrant drew him after 
Hemmelwhite. The man strode urgently to 
the blunt end of the yacht—Clarrivault 


says nautical terms are beyond him—and 
then stopped dead. He seemed to be look- 
ing into the sea. They were positive he 
was going to throw himself overboard, and 
were about to crowd round him to stop 
any of that nonsense when he swung about 
and faced them. He towered above them, 
staring at them with those blank despair- 
ing eyes. 

“You two,” he said at last, “listen to 
this: My wife has just told me she hates 
me. 

He seemed to expect them to say some- 
thing. 

“Women,” Tarrant muttered, “just say 
things.” 

Hemmelwhite passed a hand over his 
forehead. Clarrivault says the hand was 
soiled. 

“It’s a blow,” he said. “It’s a blow.” 

Clarrivault says he at last had an idea. 

“Let’s have some brandy,” he said. “Do 
you good. Do us all good. Can’t really 
yacht without brandy.” 

“Come on,” said Hemmelwhite. 


HEY went into the saloon. Brandy 
was put before them. Hemmelwhite 
stared at his glass, put it to his lips, but 
apparently forgot to drink it. 
“She said,” he muttered, “that she’d 
marry Prest tomorrow if she were free.” 
Clarrivault says he and Tarrant had the 
uncomfortable feeling that they were eaves- 
dropping. ° 
“Wish you’d stop talking about your 
wife,” Clarrivault muttered. 
“What’s that?” snapped Hemmelwhite. 
“Nothing,” said Clarrivault hastily. He 
says men have been killed before this for 
lack of tact. 
“Drink that brandy,” said Tarrant. Hem- 
melwhite scowled at the brandy, but gulped 
it down. 
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“Says she’d marry Prest tomorrow,” he 
repeated darkly. 
“Nonsense!” said Clarrivault. “She’s prob- 


| ably just annoyed with you about some- 


thing.” 

“No!” roared Hemmelwhite. “She said 
it, and she meant it!” 

Tarrant, being a soldier, can’t stand noise. 

“Look here,” he snapped, “if she wants 
to marry Prest, why don’t you let her 
divorce you and have done with it!” 

Hemmelwhite said slowly: “I'd rather 
see her dead.” 

Clarrivault says he and Tarrant tried to 
laugh that idiotic remark off, only there was 
no conviction in their laughter. Hemmel- 
white didn’t take any more notice of them, 
anyhow. He walked away as though they 
weren’t there. Before dashing after him, 
they made the mistake of finishing their 
brandy. Clarrivault says he will always 
regret finishing that brandy. It wasn’t good 
brandy, either. He says had they not fin- 
ished that brandy they might not have been 
left gaping at the door of Sylvia’s state- 
room with Hemmelwhite inside. And what 
could they do then? They couldn’t yell 
at the man to come out of his wife’s room 
in his own yacht. They furtively tried the 
door, but it was locked. Clarrivault says 
they were afraid, they had premonitions. 


ACING about, they met the Captain. 

One gathers he was a lanky, silent, un- 
sympathetic man, very much the sort of 
captain Hemmelwhite would choose. His 
name was Merrylert. He was passing them, 
but Tarrant accosted him. 

“Mr. Hemmelwhite’s not very well, I 
think,” he said. 

Captain Merrylert stared at him with 
those discolored blue eyes which Clarrivault 
says are peculiar not only to nautical men 
but also to connoisseurs of gin-and-bitters. 

“Haven’t heard anything,” said Captain 
Merrylert, and was about to pass on when 
they all theard something. Clarrivault and 
Tarrant stared at one another with their 
hearts in their mouths. Captain Merrylert 
smiled at them irritatingly. 

“Only something in the engine-room,” 
said Captain Merrylert. 

“That was a_ revolver-shot!” snapped 
Tarrant. 

“You don’t say so!” said Captain Merry- 
lert. One gathers that he was an irritating 
sort of man. 

Clarrivault and Tarrant made a dash for 
Sylvia’s stateroom. There wasn’t a sound 
in there. They tried the door, shouting out 
Hemmelwhite’s name. The door was still 
locked, and there wasn’t a sound in there. 

Captain Merrylert must have come after 
them quick enough, for as Tarrant put his 
shoulder to the door, he stretched out an 
enormous horny hand to his shoulder. 

“None of that now, Captain Tarrant! 
You can’t smash things without the own- 
er’s permission.” 

Clarrivault says the way those two Eng- 
lish captains looked at one another would 
have warmed the heart of a Bolshevik. 

“Owner!” snapped Tarrant. “He’s in 
there, man, and so is his wife!” 

“In that case you’ve no call to interrupt 
them,” said Captain Merrylert. 

“Didn’t you hear that revolver-shot ?” 

“Noise in the engine-room, you mean,” 
said Captain Merrylert. 

Clarrivault says he smashed himself 
against the door, but Captain Merrylert 
managed to get in his way. 

“You take your orders from me,” said 
Captain Merrylert nastily, and called out: 
“Mr. Hemmelwhite! Mr. a, 
sir!” 

There wasn’t a sound in ther 

“Get out of the way, you fool!” yelled 
Tarrant, and while Clarrivault gave Cap- 
tain Merrylert a smart shove away, he 
threw his whole weight against the door 
and smashed it in. 
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HEY did not rush in. A voice stopped 
them. 

“For God’s sake, less noise!” said the 
voice. It came from Hemmelwhite, but it 
wasn’t Hemmelwhite’s voice. Clarrivault 
says it seemed to come from somewhere 
not inside Hemmelwhite, somewhere very 
far and misty. It stopped them. 

Hemmelwhite was in a corner, standing, 
swaying. His arms were folded across his 
chest. He swayed backward and forward. 
Silly he looked, like an enormous doll. A 
second must have passed while they stared 
at him. Clarrivault was afraid to look at 
Sylvia on the bed. There was an awful 
stillness, broken only by Tarrant’s panting 
breath, as though he had run a fast race. 

He heard Captain Merrylert’s voice say- 
ing: “She’s dead.” 

Hemmelwhite said: “Yes.” 
disembodied voice, not his. 

Clarrivault could not look toward the 
figure on the bed. He could feel in his 
eyes the cold white body. 

Tarrant gasped: “You swine, you've 
killed her!” 

Clarrivault couldn’t turn his eyes from 
Hemmelwhite. The man swayed backward 
and forward. 

Tarrant and Captain Merrylert were 
bending over Sylvia. Clarrivault could only 
see. their bent backs, heavy-looking, inex- 
pressive. 

Tarrant said: “But she must have been 
shot! We heard the thing.” 

Hemmelwhite suddenly took a step for- 
ward. A very slow step, Clarrivault says, 
as though he was seeing if he could walk. 
Hemmelwhite took no notice whatsoever 
of them, what they said or did. He seemed 
to be concentrating on walking. He got as 
far as the door. Clarrivault stéod aside. 
But Tarrant, raging, sprang forward and 
grabbed at Hemmelwhite’s shoulder. 

“You've killed her!” he shouted. 

Hemmelwhite turned and stared at him, 
gray face, blank eyes, swaying. His arms 
were folded across his chest. He stared at 
Tarrant as though he were staring into a 
black hole. 

Captain Merrylert said patiently: “I tell 
you, she has mot been shot! There’s no 
bullet-wound. As far as I can see, it’s a 
natural death.” 

“Heart-failure,” said Hemmelwhite sud- 
denly. 

“Quite so, sir,” said Captain Merrylert. 

Hemmelwhite turned and went out, 
slowly, swaying. 

“Look here,” Tarrant said, “who fired 
that shot then?” 

“Maybe there was no shot,” said Captain 
Merrylert. “You often get noises like that 
with these engines.” 

Sylvia looked calm, peaceful. Clarrivault 
says she seemed to be enjoying death. Tar- 
rant, being a soldier, was blowing his nose. 
Clarrivault cried. 

“That was a shot, anyhow,” Tarrant mut- 
tered. 

Clarrivault, looking down at Sylvia's 
calm white face, knew that she had wel- 
comed death. Her heart had stopped; she 
had died peacefully. 

“We must have been mistaken,” he told 
Tarrant. “She died of that heart of hers.” 
He remembered Hemmelwhite. They would 
have to watch Hemmelwhite. The man 
was crazy with grief. It was something to 
do, anyhow, to look after Hemmelwhite. 

They found him by the side, staring at 
the sea. Captain Merrylert was with him. 
In the bright sunlight Hemmelwhite looked 
ghastly. He swayed backward and for- 
ward. Even Tarrant was sorry for him. 

“Nearest port?” Captain Merrylert was 
saying. “We can make Lisbon by noon to- 
morrow, sir.” 

“Soon as you can,” said Hemmelwhite. 
“Great hurry. Must get to London.” 

Captain Merrylert stared. The three 
looked at one another. 


That same 
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“You arrange things in Lisbon,” said 
Hemmelwhite. “See consul, port authori- 
ties. I go to London.” 

Tarrant whispered to Clarrivault: “Not 
without us, he doesn’t!” 

Hemmelwhite had turned away, swaying, 
staring at the sea. They did not exist for 
him. Clarrivault says it was as though 
they were in one world and Hemmelwhite 
was in another. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Captain Merry- 
lert cautiously, “it’s a long trip from Lis- 
bon to London.” 

“T live in eternity,” said Hemmelwhite. 
Clarrivault says the words in that voice 
made them jump. They were so soft and 
sweet, like the beginning of an unearthly 


love-song. 
“Quite so, sir,’ said Captain Merrylert 
patiently. “But the port authorities will 


” 


want to know— 

Hemmelwhite walked away. They did 
not exist for him. They stared after the 
huge figure making his way with those 
uncertain yet deliberate steps. Captain Mer- 
rylert made to support him, but Hemmel- 
white shook his head. Then he disappeared 
into the stateroom where Sylvia lay. 

They saw him in there, through the 
wrecked doorway. He was sitting on a 
small hard chair, bolt upright, his arms al- 
ways folded across his chest. Clarrivault 
says he obsessed them so that, through the 
rest of that awful day, through the night 
and the next morning, one or the other of 
them would keep an eye on him. They 
found themselves whispering, walking about 
on tiptoe. They kept at a distance, but 
always with an eye on the wrecked door- 
way. Hemmelwhite never moved. 

One gathers an impression of tireless im- 
mobility. Clarrivault says that, as he saw 
it, there sat an earthbound man_ at last 
unbound. A strange watcher by the dead 
he must have made. He was in another 
world, where there were no dead. “I live 
in eternity,” he’d said. The dead had no 
interest for him, apparently. Clarrivault 
says they never once saw him so much as 
glance at the shrouded figure on the bed. 
And “in eternity,” apparently, they did 
without food or sleep. Sitting there, bolt 
upright, arms folded, blank unwinking eyes 
staring ahead of him, he never moved until 
they anchored at Lisbon early the follow- 
ing afternoon. 


LARRIVAULT says that this is no 

place for a description of the pretty 
town of Lisbon, and that anyhow he didn’t 
see it. One gathers an impression of enor- 
mous activity and vociferous explanations 
on board the yacht. Clarrivault says they 
had no sooner anchored than they were 
swamped by little dark men in uniforms 
that adequately explained the scarcity of 
gold coinage in Europe. He says the more 
gold braid they had, the noisier they were. 
One gathers an impression of volcanic erup- 
tions on a considerable scale. Clarrivault 
says that, even though he is psychic, it 
took him some time to get on to the fact 
that they had come slap into a Portuguese 
revolution. And they were apparently hav- 
ing such fun with their revolution that it 
seemed a shame to depress them by men- 
tioning death. However, Captain Merry- 
lert tried to, but the Portuguese retorted 
by commandeering the yacht. Captain 
Merrylert then tried to be British with 
them—stern, stand-offish, contemptuous yet 
with a twinkle in his eye—but all the good 
it did him was to get a knock on the head 
from the butt. end of a revolver in the 
grasp of a little man who was the first 
human being off the music-hall stage whom 
Clarrivault ever heard say “Caramba!” In 
the meanwhile Claude Macaulay Tarrant, 
being a soldier, had been lying low. ° Sol- 
diers call ‘that “reconnoitering,” He stid- 
denly dashed up to Clarrivault. ~ 


“He’s gone!” said Tarrant. 

Clarrivault says they went too. The 
Portuguese didn’t care. How they found 
the railway-station, Clarrivault doesn’t 
know. Hemmelwhite was there, sitting, 
waiting. He did not notice them. 

“What’s all this?” said Tarrant. 

Hemmelwhite did not answer, did not see 
them. They sat on each side of him. They 
waited there for hours. They were not 
alone. One gathers that all the Portuguese 
who had failed to get jobs in the revolu- 


tion were apparently leaving Lisbon in dis- | 


gust. 

When a train did at last come in, it was 
due to Hemmelwhite that they managed 
to squeeze into it. He frightened people. 
Then began the worst journey of Clarri- 
vault’s life. He says he had never realized 
the hardships Wellington must have suffered 
in the Peninsular War until he tried the 
journey from Lisbon to Madrid in times of 
stress. They had to change and wait about 
everywhere. Getting from Madrid to Paris 
was easy enough, but owing to the initial 
delays they didn’t get there until the morn- 
ing of the fourth day. 


NE gathers that Hemmelwhite went 

through the journey like a ghost with 
something very important on his mind. He 
never spoke, never ate, never slept. Those 
blank unwinking, unseeing eyes would have 
got on Clarrivault’s nerves if he hadn’t 
been so sorry for the man. Always his 
arms were folded across his chest. Clarri- 
vault had long since guessed the reason for 
that, and he regarded Hemmelwhite with 
awe. Once when he moved his folded arms 
a little, Clarrivault thought he saw a dark 
stain on his chest. There wasn’t a doubt 
but that Hemmelwhite was somehow 
wounded. How and when Clarrivault 
couldn’t tell, and he was too exhausted to 
try and think it out. All he felt was that 
once they reached London everything would 
be explained. One gathers that, from dis- 
liking Hemmelwhite, Clarrivault had come 
to have an immense confidence in him. He 
says that an unbounded admiration for 
Hemmelwhite’s strength of mind soothed 
his fears. . The man was_ undoubtedly 
wounded, probably only slightly, but still 
wounded, and yet he would not admit it 
but must keep himself going until he 
reached London. Clarrivault and Tarrant 
had both guessed that he was on his way 
to Prest for some urgent reason that con- 
cerned Sylvia. 

They lost Hemmelwhite at Victoria. 
They wasted a few anxious minutes in 
searching for him and only then hurried to 
Basil Prest’s flat in a taxi. Clarrivault says 
one look at Prest’s servant was enough to 
tell them that Hemmelwhite was there. 
One gathers that the man let them in with- 
out a word and that the three of them then 
stole toward the closed door of Prest’s 
sitting-room. They could hear Hemmel- 
white’s voice, but not Prest’s. Tarrant 
opened the door quietly. 


HAT they saw wasn’t in the least 

unusual, Clarrivault says. They had 
somehow, after that long and sinister jour- 
ney, expected Hemmelwhite to be doing 
something out of the way. But he was 
only talking. His back was to them, quite 
obscuring Prest’s smaller figure. Hemmel- 
white was swaying as he talked, backward 
and forward. 

“You ought to know this,” he was say- 
ing. “It will make life worth living for 
you; ‘it will make life seem beautiful and 
noble. Sylvia told me she had never once 
told you she loved you. She wanted me 
to tell you she loved you. You must 
never forget that as long as you live, Prest. 
It is wonderful to have been Joved. I have 
never had it in my life. But I shall be 
loved, too. It comes to all who are worthy. 
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I shall be loved in eternity. Sylvia prom- 
ised me that. You see, she told me to bring 
this message to you. And she promised me 
my reward. It has been very difficult to 
come all this way to you. I have been 
living in eternity, and yet I had to give 
you Sylvia’s message before all else. You 
see, as she was dying, she told me she loved 
you, and I went mad and shot myself. 
And she punished me for my cowardice by 
putting this burden on me—” 
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Backward and forward he swayed as he 
talked in that calm misty voice, and sud- 
denly he crashed his length on the floor. 
Prest stood there, staring stupidly at them. 
They rushed to pick up the fallen figure. 
Hemmelwhite lay on his face. They made 
to turn him over. He was heavy. They 
turned him half over. Tarrant, with a 
queer high gasp, stared at Clarrivault. 
Prest screamed. 

The man had been shot in the heart. 





THE HAPPIEST 


MAN 


IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 31) 


trip to Europe; he could visit Amboise and 
pursue romantic inquiries. He was posi- 
tively working himself into a mood of high 
spirits. When he stooped his lips to the 
dictaphone, he came within an inch of being 
facetious. All morning as he mumbled po- 
lite, epistolary formulas, a more ribald self 
kept suggesting chuckling alternatives. From 
time to time he had to pause to quell an 
outward burst of merriment. The man 
ahead of him drew the attention of the 
man again in front of him. Both turned 


to watch. Yes, actually Gloomy Jimmy 
was struggling to repress a laugh. The 
boss looked out of his private office. His 


roving eye caught sight of Jimmy grinning 
into the horn. He halted longer than usual 
to observe him, then beckoned his lady 
secretary. 

“What’s that man’s name? I forget.” 

“William James. But he’s nicknamed 
Gloomy Jimmy.” 

“Gloomy nothing. 
sunshine.” 

At lunch-time, as William James was de- 
scending in the elevator, one of his fellow- 
slaves touched him on the.arm. 

“At what on earth were you grinning 
this morning?” 

“Thoughts,” he replied cryptically. Then 
added: “It’s just as cheap to be happy— 
doesn’t cost a cent more.” 


He’s a little ray of 


UT in the street. he became ashamed of 

the remark. It wasn’t original; it was 
a quotation from one of his discarded mot- 
toes. It was true, nevertheless; to be happy 
didn’t cost any more. As a boy, fresh 
from college, he’d been as poor as he was 
now, yet he’d believed in everything—in 
himself, especially. Perhaps pessimism was 
the result of accepting other people’s ver- 
dicts. Perhaps unhappiness was a defect in 
the eye of the beholder. Then he remem- 
bered that his face had become thoughtful; 
he wasn’t smiling. Those photographers 
might be watching. If he could only pose 
before one of them, as though uncon- 
sciously, and get it over! This was the 
hour when such an encounter was most 
probable. 

He had no time to waste on lunch. 
Freer people, such as street-cleaners and 
Fifth Avenue preachers, had an unfair han- 
dicap. They could stroll about grinning in 
public places where they could be snap- 
shotted from dawn till dusk; whereas he, 
save for the lunch-hour, was as much 
chained to his dictaphone as a slave to his 
galley-oar. He must use his wits, so as to 
make the most of the brief freedom allotted 
him. 

If he were a photographer, now, searching 
for the happiest man, where would he look? 
Obviously where he would find most people. 
Seizing a sandwich, which he munched as 
he walked, he set out up Fifth Avenue, 
loitered in Grand Central Station and with 
half an hour still in hand, returned by way 
of Forty-second Street and Broadway to 
Herald Square, thence into Thirty-second 
Street, where, entering the elevator, he was 

whizzed up once more to drudgery, 

He had seen no man with a camera, but 
that indicated nothing. A camera-man, in 
quest of applicants for a thousand dollars, 


would naturally conceal his identity. For 
aught he knew, he had attained his goal and 
had already been snapshotted. He wouldn’t 
be sure till he bought his paper tomorrow. 
He was tremulously excited. He wasn’t 
faking cheerfulness any longer. He had 
something to live for. 

During the afternoon and on his journey 
uptown to Manhattan Avenue his air was 
more jaunty, if possible, than in the morn- 
ing. a means of cutting short his sus- 
pense, he went to bed early; consequently 
he awoke refreshed. He employed the in- 
terval between dressing and breakfast by 
repairing the damaged print of the Laugh- 
ing Cavalier and restoring it to its place of 
honor. 

His portrait wasn’t in the paper. The 
photographer hadn’t got round to him. 
There were still six days of respite. On the 
Elevated he studied the countenances of the 
sample happy men selected. He didn’t 
think much of them. Anyone could see 
that they had known they’d been spotted 
and that their grimaces of intense cheerful- 
ness were forced. If they were his com- 
petitors, he felt sure he could do better. He 
examined his shadowy reflection furtively 
in the pane of glass behind him. It was 
months since he’d regarded himself so ap- 
preciatively. There was a new screed on 
the advertising page this morning. Life held 
gifts for everybody. We could all be noble- 
men, if we would only claim our titles. The 
pavements, which we traversed downheart- 
edly, were strewn with diamonds. All de- 
feat started from the inside outward. No 
one could defeat us but ourselves. So 
once again, cheer up, everybody! 

Mush, of course! Profitable mush when 
it came to boosting circulation. Acres of 
diamonds! Noblemen without titles! And 
yet, it might be true. In fact, he would 
concede its truth if he won the thousand 
dollars 

The belief that he would win them acted 
as a tonic. His sense of humer was re- 
turning. He found his brain bubbling with 
outrageous absurdities. Why shouldn’t he 
write that girl at Amboise a letter? 

While he dictated his routine correspond- 
ence, he toyed with the idea imaginatively. 
He could address it to the Mayor of Am- 
boise with a description of her. Of course 
he had no intention of putting the idea 
into practice. It was merely amusing to 
conjecture the queer things that might hap- 
pen, the queerest of all being that such a 
letter might reach its destination. 


IS lunch-hour was spent as on the 

former day, hunting the photographer 
who by rights ought to have been hunting 
him.* On his return to the office, he found 
that by an oversight the stack of mail, to 
which it was his task to respond, had not 
been replenished. In an idle moment he 
drew the dictaphone toward him and be- 
came a dreamer. 

“Little girl,’ he whispered, “long ago I 
lost you, not because I didn’t love you, but 
because I couldn’t speak French. Do you 
remember that boy in Amboise on a far- 
off day in June? He was an American on 
a walking-tour, carrying nothing but a knap- 
sack. He'd finished breakfast at the 
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estaminet by the rope-walk, when he saw 
you stroll out of your garden. All the soul 
leaped into his eyes—and, he believed, when 
you glanced at him, into yours. He’d been 
on the point of departing, instead of which 
he followed you. Day after day he followed 
you, delaying his departure. He took a 
room at the estaminet, so that he could 
always watch for you. At last you spoke 
to him; but he couldn’t understand, his 
knowledge of French was so limited. Then 
you spoke in English, with an adorable ac- 
cent: ‘Zis evening.’ 

“And you kept your promise. When 
stars were twinkling and the prying town 
was in darkness, you came to him. He 
held you in his arms; still you were 
frightened. You ran away from him. You 
see, he couldn’t speak French. That was 
how he lost you; but he has remained true 
to you always. If he could only have ex- 
pressed his emotions in words—could even 
have said, ‘Je t’adore!’ But he couldn’t—” 

A batch of mail, slammed down on his 
desk, cut short his inspiration. He set to 
work answering it: “Dear Madam: In 
reply to your recently received letter, we 
beg to state that our French-course is ex- 
actly what you require to prepare you for 
your trip to Europe. We are confident that 
anyone who has taken it, despite the fact 
that it is taught by correspondence, will be 
in a position to converse fluently,” and so 
forth. 

Not till close on midnight, when he was 
climbing into bed, did he remember that 
he had forgotten to reverse the lever on the 
dictaphone and so erase the sentimental 
message beginning, “Little girl—” If the 
stenographer, who copied his dictation 
from the wax cylinders, had not exer- 
cised her discretion, that letter had gone 
forward to his boss for the signature. What 
must his boss be thinking? That he had 
played a practical joke on him? The price 
of practical jokes could be nothing less than 
dismissal. His boss might even have sent 
for the cylinder itself and have listened to 
the pleading tones of his employee: “Little 
girl, long ago r lost you, not because I 
didn’t love you,” and so forth. What ex- 
cuse would he have to offer? None what- 
soever. He would have to pretend that he 
had been larking. He certainly couldn’t 
and wouldn’t own that the letter was trem- 
ulous with sincerity. 

He spent a sleepless night in which he 
watched himself tramping endless streets in 
search of employment. When he rose, he 
could scarcely force himself to go forth and 
face the ordeal that awaited him. “Little 
girl—lost you—when stars were twinkling— 
held you in my arms.” The yearning silli- 
ness of his phrases scoffed in his memory. 
He’d placed himself on a level with the “He- 
said-and-I-told-him” young ladies. 


HERE was no smile on his face when he 

left Manhattan Avenue. From habit he 
bought his paper and glanced through it as 
he rode downtown in the Elevated. There 
Was a new screed this morning, “The 
Marathon of Courage.” It took courage to 
smile. Courage ought to be rewarded. 
thousand dollars was offered. Cheer up, 
everybody ! 

Then a miracle—his portrait, wearing a 
grin like the village idiot’s! There it was, 
with twelve others. It was a perfect carica- 
ture. He studied the caricatures of his 
rivals. Twelve grinning countenances. If 
all their expressions were false, his appeared 
the most genuine. Gentlemen who recog- 
nized themselves were invited to forward 
their addresses. He’d won. He was sure 
of it. He as good as had the thousand dol- 
lars in his pocket. What did he care about 
the boss? He would forestall his dismissal 
by handing in his resignation. Luck was 
looking up. When he’d. been duly elected 
the happiest man in New. York,.he could 


tour in vaudeville. The moving-pictures 
would compete for him. A hundred doors 
would open. Very likely he’d be urged to 
write articles—even a book—on the art of 
being happy. 

His under-dog mood vanished. He en- 
tered the office with as much assertiveness 
as if he paid the rent for it. In his imagina- 
tion he was already a public character. 

He hadn’t been seated at his desk more 
than fifteen minutes when the lady secretary 
peeped out of the inner office. She seemed 
to signal back, “He’s there,” then graciously 
approached him. 

“Mr. Valentine’—that was the boss’ 
name— “wishes to speak with you.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” William James re- 
sponded breezily. 

“You’re a very fortunate young man.” 
She drooped over him. 

“Oh, so you’ve seen!” His tone, in imita- 
tion of her own, became conspiratorial. 

“Tt doesn’t often happen,” she nodded 
across her shoulder. 

“It certainly doesn’t,” he smiled; 
sand dollars for doing nothing.” 

The door of the inner office closed be- 
hind him. At the last moment he had a 
vision of the strained faces of the nineteen 
other college graduates gaping after him. 


“a thou- 


R. VALENTINE rose suavely, offering 

his hand. He was a large, kindly 
featured man, if you hadn’t trained your- 
self to hate him. 

“Don’t know how I’ve slipped up on you, 
James. Take a pew. Have a cigar..... 
All right, then, a cigarette if you prefer it. 
Let me tell you I consider you quite a dis- 
covery.” 

“Is this sarcasm?” 

“Far from it.” 

“Then I presume,” said William James, 
feeling for the first time a gentleman in his 
employer’s presence,+“you’re referring to 
what you read in your morning paper?” 

“Haven’t seen the morning paper.” Mr. 
Valentine dismissed the remark as irrelevant. 
“I’m referring to your letter.” 

“My letter! I’m afraid we're at cross- 
purposes. ” 

“Not at all. 
great publicity.” 

“For what?” William James gasped, at 
last convinced that this flattering display of 
courtesy wasn’t remotely connected with the 
appearance of his portrait. 

“For what you intended—for our French 
course. It’s all there in a nutshell—direct 
appeal, romance, everything. A man loses 
the love of his life because he can’t speak 
French. If he’d taken our correspondence 
French course, he’d have been fortunately 
married. I’m running your letter as a full- 
page spread for our next advertisement.” 

“Is that so?” William James woke up. 
“I’m not hired to write publicity. That 
letter’s my private property.” 

“Of course it is.’ Mr. Valentine conceded 


I congratulate you. It’s 


soothingly. “I want more. It’s what I’m 
trying to tell you. A whole series. A regu- 
lar novel. The idea’s a money-maker.” He 


leaned forward. “What do you consider 
you’re worth? How about twelve thousand 
a year for a start?” 

“Are you spoofing? When you sent for 
me I was expecting dismissal.” 

“My dear James, I’m inclined to think 
that you’re the one who is spoofing. You 
certainly didn’t dictate that letter without 
having a shrewd notion of what you were 
doing. I’ve given you no incentive for be- 
ing obstinate or hostile. You can’t blame 
me for not having suspected your talent 
sooner. If you chose to hide your light 
under a bushel— But that’s hardly worth 
arguing. The point is that, as a publicity 
stunt, I consider your invention a star per- 
formance. You're the fellow I’ve been look- 
ing for. I don’t intend that you shall escape 
me. I'll embody in contract-form the terms 
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ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


Just Rub lt On 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism _ tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on good 
old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the seat 
of trouble, you feel 
a gentle, healing 
warmth;then comes cooling, atiatnitidl 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Muasterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole, 


Jars & Tubes 
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ient—become a Commercial Artist: Enter 

this profession in which you are paid as much as a 

man of equal ability. 

With proper training women earn $50, $75, $100 
and even $150 a 
juccesses. Commercial Art is a necessity to mod- 

a business and advertising, and millions are paid 

hag! Ad for illustrations and designs. The fascinat- 

home-study course contains lessons by 


f F you like to draw,—develop your oats © 


week; many have made notable 


hoes ng art: gives you peregnes criticism and 
leads rapidly to pri ractical work 
Your Art Ability Sasvese Fr Test your 


natural sense of d . proportion, color, perspec- 
tive, ete., with our rt Ability Questionnaire. It 
will show you if your natural talent is worth devel- 
Send 


oping. You will be told your score frankly 


today for this Art Ability Questionnaire 











VANISHES 


HERE is a marvel- 

ous way to bring 
back color to gray hair 
—to restore faded 
streaks to youthful 
color—toregain gleam- 
ing brilliance. 

It’s clean and color- 
less as water. You sim- 
ply comb it through the 
hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It's called 
Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist. A few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 
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Are You Ever 
Ashamed of 
Your English? 


p* YOU say who’? when you should say 





“whom”? Do you say “between ‘ou and 

instead of “between you and me”? Do you 

mispronounce common words in your speech 
or _use them incorrectly when you write 

Many a man has been held down all his 
life and suffered untold embarrassment be- 
cause of mistakes in English. 

You do not need to make these mistakes 
any longer. Right at home, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can make up the educa- 
tion you missed in the days that you should 
have been at school. 

The International School of English will 
teach you, just as it has taught thousands 
of other men and women, by a simple new 
method which shows you instinctively which 
word to use and how to use it, 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Associated with the 


international Correspondence Schools 
Box 340!1-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost, or obligation, please send me full 
details of your home-study course in 


GOOD ENGLISH 
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Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 
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Kathryn Murray's Fac’al Exe cises 
Can soon build up. restore and keep you youthful 
throughout life. Thousands testify to mare. Simple, pleasant. 15 years 
of success. Selected to individual use suits guaranteed. free 
in plain envelope. Write today. Katuryn esse, Suite 120,58. Wabash 

ve., Chicago, 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Depart- 
ment of Education will help you solve 
the problem of your child’s future train- 
ing—see pages 4-12. 
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I’ve proposed to you. If it will convince 
you of my earnestness, you can have your 
first month’s salary now in advance.” 

William James was dazed beyond cupidity 
or discretion. 

“A first month’s salary at twelve thou- 
sand a year! That would be a thousand 
doliars—the reward they’re offering to the 
happiest man in New York.” 

“Well, if you’re not, you ought to be.” 

Mr. Valentine produced his fountain pen 
and shook it, as though signing checks for 
a thousand dollars gave him delirious pleas- 
ure. As he handed William James the result, 
he said: “This has developed so suddenly 
that I’ve nowhere to put you. You'll have 
to work at home till I can prepare you a 
snuggery. I understand, without your 
telling me, that creative work of the high 
order I expect from you can’t be done at 
your old desk in an open office. Leave me 
your address and your telephone number 
so that the moment I want you, I can get 
in touch with you.” 

“Thank heavens,” William James handed 
himself a compliment, “I kad the sense to 
keep my secret. If I’d confessed how that 
letter came to be dictated—but I didn’t.” 

For forty-eight hours of smiling, William 
James had been rewarded far beyond his 
merits. But the gods, from being stingy, 
had turned lavish. There were still more 
rewards in their pockets. 


HE next day the letter appeared in a 
full-page spread, under the caption: He 
Covutpn’t Speak Frencu; So He Lost 
Her. The day after that, while William 
James was composing in his bed-sitting- 
room, his landlady thumped unceremonious- 
ly on his door: “Wanted at the telephone.” 
“Please take the message,” he requested, 
scarcely noticing her interruption. He was 
having the time of his life, inditing a whole 
series of fictional effusions to the girl in 
Amboise. It was preposterous that anyone 
should pay him for so enjoying himself. He 
was telling her in fervid terms how, for her 
sake, he had subscribed to Valentine’s French 
course, with the result that if he ever again 
clapped eyes on her he would be able to 
gabble like a native. 

“He wont trust me with his message.” 
The beating on the door recommenced. “It’s 
yourself he’s wanting.” 

The intruder proved to be Mr. Valentine. 

“Something’s happened—absolutely amaz- 
ing. Lunch with me at the Waldorf. Jump 
to it. Take a taxi.” 

William James’ heart sank. No doubt 
Mr. Valentine had discovered that that first 
letter had been sincere. He might have 
known that his run of luck wouldn’t con- 
tinue. There were many ways of being 
amazed: the majority of them were distress- 
ing. One could be amazed, for instance, 
by being run over by an ambulance. 

As he hurried to his appointment, he con- 
soled himself with the thought that his con- 
tract had been sealed and signed. His mu- 
nificent income for the current year was as- 
sured. If the worst came to the worst, his 
chance was as bright as ever of being voted 
the happiest man in New York. Since so 
many doors had opened to the enchantment 
of his smile, it seemed expedient still to 
wear a gleaming expression. 

“Mighty nice to have you around, James,” 
Mr. Valentine dispelled his foreboding. 
“With your grin you could sell anything. 
I’m beginning to regard you as my mascot.” 

He talked on till they. were seated at their 
table, asking his mascot, among other things, 
if he hadn’t noticed that wage-slaves re- 
mained wage-slaves because they refused 
to look pleasant. 

William James hadn’t; but he fell back 
on his old gag: “And it doesn’t cost a. cent 
more.” 

“T get you,” Mr. Valentine nodded. “But 
here’s my reason for telephoning you.” He 
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dived into his breast-pocket. “Read it. It 
arrived this morning.’ 

It was a note in a foreign woman’s hand- 
writing. She had seen the advertisement 
and implored an interview. She had -spent 
her girlhood in Amboise. 

“Curious, isn’t it?” Mr. Valentine in- 
quired. “Were you ever in Amboise?” 

“T was.” 

“Did any such incident—” 

“It did.” William James cut him short. 
“The memory of it gave me the idea for my 
advertisement.” 

“T suspect a hoax on the lady’s part,” Mr. 
Valentine smiled. “Nevertheless, I scent 
copy.” 

“So do I,” William James agreed, stifling 
his excitement. “Why not put her to the 
test by inviting her to your office?” 

“You're a live wire.” Mr. Valentine com- 
plimented him. “We'll waste no time and 
reach her by messenger. If she doesn’t come, 
it makes no difference. She’s suggested a 
new twist to our next installment.” 

Would she come? That was the question. 
If she came, what would she look like? 
While they awaited the dénouement, a fact 
dawned on William James, so obvious that 
it was incredible he should not have ap- 
prehended it before: he had forgotten what 
she looked like. The original girl had been 
overlaid by a composite portrait of flappers 
—flappers whom he had seen tripping along 
pavements or decorating magazine-covers, 
whom in his hermit loneliness he had tem- 
porarily adored. The appearance she had 
once possessed, even had he remembered ‘it, 
could not be her present appearance. He 
himself was no longer the beardless college 
boy, discerning romance where old people 
saw nothing but commonplace. She must 
at least have changed to the extent that he 
had changed. He had idealized her into a 
sentimental importance which at the time, 
when his transient fancy for her had been 
real, she had never occupied. He’d been so 
briefly, so shallowly acquainted with her, 
—so shut out by the barrier of languagé,— 
that the only name he’d known for her had 
been Jeanne. 

He grew frightened. Supposing she could 
prove that she was Jeanne of Amboise, as 
a man of honor would he be bound.to. marry 
her? There was one retreat open to him: 
not to reveal his own identity. As her ar- 
rival was announced, he turned to Mr. 
Valentine, almost betraying his panic. 

“For heaven’s sake, whatever you do, 
don’t give me away. Don’t tell her I wrote 
that advertisement.” 


SBE entered. Such a little girl, so per- 
turbed and shy. She was a beauty, too: 
night-black hair, ivory face and smolder- 
ing brown eyes. She knew how to dress. 
She was like a bird—not a plume awry. 
Her short skirts enhanced her immaturity. 
She had Spinelli’s legs, which so many artists 
had craved to paint. No, she hadn’t. She 
had Spinelli’s legs beaten by a mile. When 
Spinelli had danced in America, for how 
much had she insured them? He couldn’t 
remember. For at least a hundred thou- 
sand. But he ought not to be thinking of 
legs; he ought to be trying to recognize her. 
Mr. Valentine was speaking, endeavoring to 
shield him. 

“Wont you be seated? I am Mr. Valen- 
tine. This gentleman is my associate. We 
were so interested by your communication 
that, out of sympathy, we felt compelled to 
grant you this interview.” 

“But it is impossible that it should not be 
so. The monsieur who wrote about me, he 
must know me.” 

She was off in a torrent of words, which 
her faulty accent made poignant. She had 
spent all her childhood in Amboise. She 
could not believe that the advertisement had 
been intended: for anyone save herself. It 
was in Amboise she had-lost her heart to a 
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boy ‘so that she had never recovered it. He 
was an American boy on a walking-tour. 

Details followed, vividly convincing, paral- 
leling minutely his own youthful experience. 

“I give my heart to him.” She clasped 
her hands. “I come to America to search 
- him. Then I read your advertisement. 

y boy was like that. I lose him because 
he can only speak ~— when I can only 
speak French. Now I speak English, too. 
Your advertisement, it call to me. I don’t 
know; perhaps he no longer care: Perhaps 
he have a wife. For me, I can care for no 
one else.” 

“I'm profoundly sorry.” Mr. Valentine 
adopted a paternal air. “Our advertisement 
was no more than it professed to be—purely 
commercial. The coincidence is startling, 
but I regret to have to assure you that our 
choice of Amboise was entirely haphazard. 
Couldn’t you tell us more about yourself? 
For instance, how long have you been in 
this country ?” 

“Five years, monsieur.” 

“You hardly look old enough. Do you 
live with friends?” 

She shook her head, working hard to keep 
back her tears. 

“And you’ve been in New York all the 
time ?” 

She nodded. 

“It must have been lonely,” he suggested. 
“What do you do for a living? Or have 
you private means?” 

It appeared she was employed as a model 
for a-well-known firm of Fifth Avenue 
dressmakers, 

“T walk so,” she said, imitating a mani- 
kin’s. mincing steps. “All day I walk so, 
displaying costumes.” 

“Ah! You walk so, do you?” Mr. Val- 
entine eyed her arrowy figure with grow- 
ing approval. 

“But it was not fun, monsieur,” she as- 
sured him gravely. “I think of my boy. I 
wait for ’im five years. I begin—how you 
say?—to despair. I go to bed tired.” 

“Could we be left alone?” 

William James had risen with rather more 
than a hint of jealousy. 

“Why, certainly.” At the door Mr. Val- 
entine hesitated. “If you think you're cap- 
able of handling the situation.” 

After years of imagining and yearning, 
William James was alone with her. What 
he said was almost involuntary; at any rate 
it was unpremeditated. 

“I wrote that advertisement. For the 
first time in ages I was feeling happy; be- 
cause of that I thought of you. I never 
intended the letter should be published. It 
was published under circumstances that I 
could scarcely prevent. My furthest in- 
tention was to coin money out of our love.” 

“Our love!” 

She crept slowly toward him, her eyes 
fixed on his, reading behind his features. 
Suddenly she staggered. “Oh, monsieur, I 
recognize you!” 

He caught her. “And I—I recognize 
you. My little Jeanne, my dearest, for- 
give me!” 

“Forgive you!” Her hands, slim as lilies, 
caressed his face. “Don’t lose me again. 
Never. Promise.” 


RESENTLY he heard himself mention- 

ing marriage. 

“So long we have delayed,” she sighed. 

“Then why delay longer?” he questioned 
ardently. “Listen.” He pressed her. cheek. 
“We can sail for France—go back to Am- 
boise for our honeymoon.” 

“Like a fairy-tale!” She pouted, between 
tears and laughter. “But why Amboise? 
We’re together; it’s nice in America.” 

At that point Mr. Valentine reéntered and 
surprised ‘them. 

“I ‘beg your pardon:”’ He bowed: pro- 
foundly. “You should have hung out 2 
sign to warn me.” 


William James played the man. 

“I’m the one to beg your pardon. I’ve 
deceived you. You think I can write pub- 
licity; I can only live it. I dictated that 
letter not to boost your French course, but 
for the eyes of this young lady if I could 
ever re-find her. What I’m trying to say, 
sir, is that if you think I’ve cheated, I'll 
hand you back your contract.” 

Mr. Valentine signaled with his handker- 
chief, as though endeavoring to flag a 
train. 

“Release you from your contract! Not 
much!” He banged the desk. “It’s a scoop. 
The biggest scoop of the century! ‘She 
learned to speak English and married him’ 
Can’t you see the advertising possibilities?” 

“T can now that you’ve pointed them out. 
But the trouble is I sha’n’t be here to write 
your copy. I’m off on my honeymoon to 
Amboise.” 

“A stroke of genius!” Mr. Valentine 
seized him by the shoulders. “What an in- 
stinct you have for grandstand play! Again 
you’ve outtopped me. You lost her at 
Amboise because you couldn’t speak French. 
You refound her in America by writing ad- 
vertisements for my French course. What 
more fitting than that you should return 
to Amboise for your honeymoon? I shall 
miss you during your absence, but my good 
wishes will follow you. And now,”—he 
cleared his throat ‘to camouflage his embar- 
rassment,—“is there any law to prevent the 
best man kissing the bride?” 


ND he was the best man at the cere- 

mony which occurred three days later. 
The office provided the wedding-banquet to 
which, not unmindful of the value of pub- 
licity, selected members of the press were 
invited. Straight from the dancing they 
went aboard the liner, which was due to 
sail an hour after midnight. At the last mo- 
ment before the gangplank was drawn up, a 
bundle of early morning papers were tossed 
on deck. William James, securing one of 
them, began a search with his bride for 
any report of their marriage. 

On the second page he stopped. “Grrts 
AND New York” it was headed. It pays 
to smile. The Marathon of Courage. All 
the old guff, leading up to the announcement 
of the winner of the contest. The winner 
proved to be a septuagenarian burglar who 
had served thirty years in Sing Sing. For 
himself, he received an honorable mention. 
He laughed up his sleeve, remembering how 
a week ago to gain that prize had repre- 
sented the goal of his ambition. He slipped 
his arm about the prize that being happy 
had won for him. Yes, it paid to be happy; 
it didn’t cost a cent extra. 

The liner had hardly cast loose when he 
stumbled on the not surprising knowledge 
that he had fallen in love with his eyes 
tightly shut. Jeanne had symbolized for 
him the romance of vanishing youth. She 
wasn’t entirely the girl he had imagined 

On the first night out from New York 
he found her crying in their cabin. Tears 
of joy, perhaps. He pretended not to no- 
tice. He had heard that brides frequently 
cried on their honeymoons. On the second 
night the signs of recent weeping were again 
in evidence. This time he taxed her tenderly 
with shedding tears behind his back. She 
explained them by saying she had been read- 
ing a pathetic novel. But on the third 
night her powers of invention failed her. 
She forgot to maintain the extreme French- 
ness of her accent, weeping frankly and 
shamelessly, burying her face in the pillow. 

He took her in his arms, preaching to her 
the gospel of optimism and quoting himself 
as its choicest example: how if you grinned 
sufficiently broadly, even when you had 
nothing to grin about (and surely she had 
plenty), you were certain to inherit a for- 
tune. They were going back to Amboise, 
he continued. It was at this point she halted 
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HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, Musical comedies and revues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
tations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. 8. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. 


INSTRUCTION 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly salary, plus expenses, 
as a railway Traffic Inspector, after completion of 3 
months’ spare time home study. Write for free booklet 
and contract agreeing to assist you to a position after 
graduation, or refund your money 

Standard Business Trainin Inst., 
CM-45, Buffalo, m 2 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, _ETc, 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book “‘How to Get ¥ 
Patent"’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send mode ee 
sketch of Invention for Inspection and Saateeatons oo 
Terms reasonable. Randolpa & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 























INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam r 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


WRITE the words for a song. We compose music 
Our composer wrote many song hits. Monarch Music 
a —— 55th St. (Near Broadway), Dept. 177, 

ew ork. 


Short Story Writing 


Instruction in small classes and in private conferences 

pam a eos of John Gallishaw. Manuscripts 
one A booklet, “The Modern Short-Story,” 

mailed without obligation to those interested 

in writing professionally. Address the Secretary. 


The John Gallishaw School 7%,Greatie 
36 East 40th Street New York City 
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Syrup Is Famous 


Millions of people, for over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective Zoures 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, etc,, in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply —of pure, wholesome 
cough oymep , really superior in every way. 
mares a difference in the family drug 
The way it takes hold of a cough is’ 
really amazing. Tastes good, too— 
children take it willingly. 

4 _ Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
| druggists, Money promptly refunded ‘ 
4 if you are not glad you tried it. Le oe 
/] he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. is | 


PINEX 


risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for 
FREE book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
““Recora of Invention” form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. Communica- 
tio strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, 
efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 84-D Security Bank 
Buiiding (directly across street from Patent 
Office) Washington, D. C. 


NOJOKE TO BEDEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
deaf for 25 years, 
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GEO P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
16 Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 
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him. She didn’t want to go to Amboise. 
She never had wanted to go to Amboise. 
She would much rather have spent her 
honeymoon.in New York. 

“But, my darling!” 
founded. 

“Because, I’m not from Amboise,” she 
startled him. “I was alone in New York. 
I had no way of making friends. When I 
read that advertisement, I thought how won- 
derful it would be if I were the girl from 
Amboise with a man who thought all the 
world of me. You’ve never been alone; 
you can’t understand.” 


He stared, dum- 
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“But you’re French? You must be by 
your passport.” 

“Yes, I’m French.” . She flung her arms 
about him, clinging to him stranglingly. “I 
lied because I love you. I loved you the 
moment I saw you. You wont believe me.” 

“T believe you. But since you’re not from 
Amboise, from what part of France aré 
you?” 

“From Tours.” 

“And how far is Tours from Amboise?” 

“I don’t know.” She spoke disconsolately, 
covering her eyes. “Perhaps thirty kilo- 
meters.” 





She paused. He pulled her hands aside, compelling her 
“But I have. Please go on,” he encour- to regard him. 
aged. “Thirty kilometers i¢ in the same street— 
“T’'ve never been in Amboise,” she con- for two people who’ve been so very lonely.” 
fessed. 
THE WOLF WOMAN 


(Continued from page 38) 


and Sunday supplements and her one be- 
wildering contact with a motion-picture hall 
during a week’s visit to a pulp-mill town 
known as Schick Falls. It was her Land 
of Promise, the far-off country that held 
everything out of which her narrow frontier 
life had been cheated. And as she sat 
questioning him and pondering his answers, 
she impressed him as ,more child than 
woman, while he in turn took on a perverse 
feeling of age. He was the teacher, mature 
and experienced and monitorial, and she 
was merely the pupil. 

Yet he could quickly enough lose that 
slow-garnered sense of the pedagogic, with 
its inevitable overtone of condescension, the 
moment he saw her functioning in her own 
field. He was always a trifle humbled when 
he sat and watched the skill with which she 
could handle a canoe. She seemed no 
longer childlike as she stepped back into her 
manifold duties as camp-manager and 
awakened the lethargic Indian Joe and Kip- 
pewa Kate into undreamed-of spurts of ac- 
tivity. And one morning, when he was 
startled by the sound of pistol-shots, he 
emerged to see Aurora Mary with her big 
six-shooter in her hand, nonchalantly spin- 
ning an empty tomato-can in the air, keep- 
ing it poised above her, like a rubber ball 
on a fountain-jet, until her ammunition was 
exhausted. 

“TI hope, Annie Oakley, that we never get 
into a gun-fight,” he said as he watched her 
reload. 

She frowned over the “Annie Oakley,” 
which was lost on her, and with her next 
bullet casually cut the tip off a jack-pine 
thirty paces away. Yet an hour later she 
was sitting meek-eyed and submissive while 
he corrected her laboriously penned com- 
position on The Source of the City’s Furs 
and pointed out that it would be better to 
get an “a” into her “beever.” Three hours 
later, however, when they were out with 
their guns after partridge, the scales were 
abruptly turned. For Aurora Mary, sniffing 
the thin autumnal sunlight, mounted a small 
hill and stared frowningly toward the north. 

“Bush fire!’”? was her laconic report as 
she headed homeward and loped, Indian- 
like, toward the boat-landing. 

“And what do you have to do about it?” 
demanded the panting Somer as he saw 
her toss axes and shovels into the kicker- 
boat. 

“It’s part of my work,” she explained, 
pulling the tarpaulin off the engine, “to fire- 
range this district. And I think I can cut 
off that flame-run between Lac Lumier and 
Lone Wolf Creek. Are you coming?” 

“Of course,” answered Somer, tumbling 
into the boat. “But would you mind tell- 
ing me just how you propose to stop a 
forest-fire ?” 

She did not reply to that question until 
her engine had caught and they were under 


way. 


“We'll choke her off in her narrowest 
corner,” she casually explained. “That means 
runnin’—running—a line from the creek 
over to Lac Lumier, widening the portage- 
trail and cutting a swath the flames can’t 
jump. Then it just naturally burns out 
in its own backwater.” 

“Doesn’t that mean cutting down some 
pretty heavy timber?” asked Somer as he 
studied the increasing smoke-drift over the 
hill-tops. 

“Yes, it means ax-work,” she acknowl- 
edged as her eye skirted the shore-line for 
a likely landing-place. 


IFTEEN minutes later, after they had 

scurried over hog-backs and pushed 
through dry bracken and hurried down 
needle-carpeted colonnades of spruce, he 
gained a new respect for her as he saw her 
take up the bright-bladed ax and sink the 
ringing steel into a pine-bole, as, not so 
many months before, he had seen peons 
sink machetes into tropical undergrowth. 

There was no questioning her efficiency. 
Every stroke fell true, and every slender 
tree-trunk tumbled as ordained. He was 
no stranger to an ax, but he seemed with- 
out either the skill or the strength of his 
frailer-bodied companion. Once or twice, 
in fact, she even waved him impatiently 
aside as he ran to help her where she tugged 
s a fallen timber that seemed too heavy for 
er. 

“Grub that trail clean,” she commanded as 
she worked her way downhill into a white 
birch grove. And as Somer sweated over 
his task of widening the portage-path, he 
could hear the remote and musical ring of 
her ax-blade and the periodic crash of a 
falling tree. He began to feel, as the air 
grew more acrid with smoke, that it was 
already too late, that the fire would be 
upon them before that divorcing channel 
could be struck through from water to 
water. He also found the smoky air ex- 
tremely distasteful to his lungs. But he 
nursed no intention of retreating while that 
overactive figure in stained khaki remained 
on the firing-line. He even caught up a 
shovel, as the crackle and roar came closer, 
and emulated his leader in beating out the 
flames where a burning ember fell across 
their jealously guarded barrier and threat- 
ened the bush-land that opened fanwise to 
the south. His throat was dry and his 
sooty face was runneled with sweat and his 
boot-soles were hot from stamping out 
widening islands of flame when Aurora 
Mary triumphantly arinounced that every- 
thing was all right. 

“We've got ’er!” she proclaimed, leaning 
russet-faced on her shovel. 

Somer, staring at the blackened and smok- 
ing stumpage to the north, felt that at least 
one day of his life had not been lived in 
vain, And he felt oddly drawn toward the 
silent and smoke-stained sharer in that 
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triumph over blind force. His companion 
even noticed that narrowed yet abstracted 
gaze of his, when she looked up, and be- 
came vaguely uncomfortable before it. 

“I s’pose I look like a half-grilled she- 
bear,” she said as she pulled otf her bat- 
tered hat and with it slapped at her ash- 
covered body. 

“You'll never look more wonderful, young 
woman, than you do at this moment,” was 
Somer's unexpectedly solemn reply. And 
that, in turn, seemed merely to increase her 
embarrassment. 

“I guess,” she casually suggested, “a quart 
or two ©’ drinkin’ water is what we need 
most.” 

And without more ado, she turned back 
to the kicker-boat beached beyond the 
bracken-covered hills. 


ET stiil another evidence of that bar- 

ricading reticence of hers confronted 
him when, toward the middle of the second 
week, he rather dolorously began his prep- 
arations for departure. 

“It’s just occurred to me,” he said as he 
looked up from his half-filled handbags, 
“that for two mature-minded adults we're 
acting uncommonly like children. There’s 
no reason, if you’re going down to New 
York in five or six days, why I can’t wait 
over and go with you. It would certainly 
make your traveling a little less trying.” 

“I don’t think it would,” said Aurora 
Mary, not meeting his eye. 

“You mean you'd rather go alone?” he 
questioned. 

“I’ve got to,” was her answer. 

“And you don’t want a guide down into 
new territory like that?” 

“I can’t afford one,” 
Mary. 

“You mean it wouldn’t look right?” he 
demanded. 

“If you want to put it that way,” she 
conceded as she moved over to the cradle 
where the blanketed Saggy had awakened 
from his sleep. 

“You weren’t always that particular about 
appearances,” Somer was thoughtless enough 
to observe. He caught, a moment later, 
the flash of fire from the deep-hooded eyes. 
But her voice, when she spoke again, was 
unexpectedly patient. 

“Then it’s time I was starting to be,” she 
quietly asserted. 

Little more passed between them un- 
til, later in the day, he caught sight 
of her solitary figure wandering medita- 
tively along the water-front where a sun 
of Roman gold was foundering, beyond the 
lonely reaches of the pine-lands, in a 
striated sea of Burgundy red. He watched 
her as she sat on an empty crate on the 
boat-landing, with Pancake’s nose between 
her ankles. And he noticed, as he joined 
her, the deepening coolness of the northern 
air. 

“You wont have many more days like 
this,’ he said as he stared out over the 
wind-riffled water, opal and orange and 
silver in the slowly paling twilight. Before 
morning, he knew, the more sheltered bays 
of that water would be sheeted with ice. 

“No,” she said, without turning her face 
to him. And he joined her in studying 
the lonely northern skyline where the Bur- 
gundy red melted and merged into ashes 
of roses and pearl and opaline green. 

“Dark and true and tender is the 
North,’” he suddenly quoted aloud. 

“Who said that?” demanded the girl at 
his side. 

“Why >” 

“Because it’s—it’s so true.” 

“Our ablest English poet said that, a 
great many years ago,” Somer patiently ex- 
plained. 

“Dark and true and tender is the North,’” 
she repeated, in an oddly softened voice. 
“That’s—that’s the kind o’ thing I want to 
learn when I get down in your world.” 


announced Aurora 


“You mustn’t expect it to be all poetry,” 
he ventured, disturbed by the luminous light 
in her eyes. She essayed no’ answer to 
that. But he noticed, as he studied the 
silent figure that seemed to fit so well into 
its background of the moment, that her 
face had hardened again. 

“There'll be some things that you'll be 
sure to miss,” he added. 

“Yes, there'll be some things I'll miss, 
she dully acknowledged. 

“How about Pancake?” he asked as he 
looked down at the old husky-dog crowded 
so close to its mistress’s knees. 

She looked up, at that, with a quick frown 
of concern. 

“Why, can’t I take him with me?” she 
demanded. 

“That wouldn’t be kind,” he reminded 


her 
she echoed, her 


“Wouldn’t be kind?” 
brown hand stroking the shaggy neck be- 
tween her knees. 

“He’s an old dog,” explained Somer, “and 
he’s used to his own ways. He’s used to 
the open. He’d only be unhappy and home- 
sick if you cooped him up in the city.” 

She sat, silent and wide-eyed, as that 
unregarded fact slowly filtered through to 
her consciousness. Then she stooped for- 
ward and held the pointed black nose be- 
tween her two hands, staring long and in- 
tently into the upturned eyes that looked so 
hungrily back at her. 


“T'll—I'll never see him again,” she said 
in little more than a whisper. 
“But what can you do?” demanded 


Somer, conscious for the first time of the 
tears coursing slowly down the Indian- 
brown cheeks. 

“I don’t—don’t see how I can leave him,” 
she contended. 

“You'll have to.” 

She took a deeper breath as she dashed 
the tears from her face. 

“I guess,” she said, squaring her shoul- 
ders, “you were right in what you said the 
other day, about dying a little when you 
go away.” 

But even as she spoke, Somer noticed, 
she held the shaggy dark head pressed close- 
ly against her unhappy body. And the man 
from the city, in his perplexity, knew of 
no way of consoling her. 


Chapter Seven 


URORA MARY’S change of world was 
considerably less expeditious and agree- 
able than she had expected. Her spirits had 
sagged as she left Duck Landing behind 
her, and a new desolation of soul had pos- 
sessed her as she rattled southward in a 
branch-line day-coach toward Moosehead 
Junction. But once she and her odd assort- 
ment of baggage were aboard the main-line 
express for Montreal, her discomfort of the 
mind was eclipsed by more tangible discom- 
forts of the body. The Pullman in which 
she found herself seemed distressingly hot 
and dusty; she fretted for a freedom of 
movement no longer available, and travel- 
ing with a small baby peevish from parched 
air and upset from a change of milk was 
in itself a tax on patience. And to the 
dusky-eyed woman so cloudily watching 
mile after mile of rock and water and wood- 
land slowly merging into farmland, it 
seemed an incredibly big world opening up 
before her. 

As she approached Montreal, in fact, her 
journey began to impress her as an accumu- 
lation of indiscretions. She had been wrong 
in everything, wrong in traveling alone, 
wrong in the kind of clothes she had chosen 
for the trip, wrong in bringing a hamper 
of cooked food when a dining-car stood at 
her service, wrong in the clutter of useless 
things she had so stubbornly carried along 
with her, from the superfluous roll of Hud- 
son Bay blankets and her beloved yet bat- 
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Your Hands Young 


ORK does age hands so! And there is so 
much work to do and time is short— 


There is a way, however, to remove all those 
rough, red traces of work and restore the 
ul beauty of your hands quicker and more 
anil. It is throw use a new and entirely 
different a ew *Hand Cream (former- 
ly called Thurston’ s Hand Cream). This speciul 
cream makes your hands soft, white and youthfully 
lovely almost in an instant. A jar costs $1.00 and 
must be satisfactory or your money will be refunded. 
Buy it at any high class drug or department store. 
If you don't obtain it easily, order direct, using 
coupon below. Enclose $1.00 or have it sent C.O.D. 
(you pay the postman). 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Thurston-Helme, Inc., Dept. R-1, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
—y— | Sas $1.00 for full sized jar of “Thinc’’* 
and Cre: 
CiSend « full sized $1.00 jar C.O.D. 
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Salary Increased from 
$112 to $400 a Month 


“My I.C.S. course in Cost Accounting 
was of great practical help in enabling me 
to install a cost system in a plant having 
somewhat unusual problems. It also 
helped me to get my .C.S. degree from a 
resident commercial school and in prepar- 
ing for the C.P.A. examination. My salary 
was $112 a month when I enrolled. It is 
now $400 a month, with a generous allow- 
ance for traveling expenses.” 


That’s a true story of what spare-time study has 
done for just one man. There are thousands of 
others. y don’t you take up a home-study course 
with the International Correspondence Schools and 
ex yourself to earn more money? You can do 

if you really try. 
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tered old hat, to her equally beloved old 
accordion and her Cree moccasins and 
snowshoes tied up in bagging-hemp, to say 
nothing of the big six-shooter so carefully 
wrapped up in a fringed shirt of beaded 
moosehide that had seemed too precious to 
be left behind. It was-all wrong, from the 
acerbity with which she checked the ad- 
vances of a kind-eyed old gentleman who 
showed her how to ring the porter’s bell, to 
the indignation with which she declined a 
rubicund traveling-salesman’s invitation to 
share his table in the dining-car. 

But she was still smolderingly self-con- 
scious and still morbidly sensitive to ridi- 
cule. When she left the sleeping Saggy and 
wandered disconsolately back to the ob- 
servation-car, she found the rear platform 
occupied by two college students, one 
of whom indolently and _ spasmodically 
thrummed a ukulele while the other high- 
spirited youth studied her with an ardent 
if slightly condescending eye. She could 
feel that eye burn through her, even as her 
ear caught the unmistakable query: “Who’s 
the woodland beauty?” 

Yet she both held her ground and held in 
her temper. It wasn’t until the ukulele- 
player audibly observed: “Pipe the bead- 
work on your Piute friend!” that she felt 
the feral flash go through her body. And 
at that she wheeled about, tingling, con- 
fronted him as he rose startled to his feet, 
and before he quite realized either her in- 
tentions or the extent of her anger, she 
smote him with a work-hardened hand on 
one plump cheek and then with an equally 
hard palm on the other, after which she 
violently thrust him back in his folding- 
chair, where he sat astounded and scarlet- 
faced, staring at what impressed him as a 
cyclone in petticoats. 

But she cried a little, furtively, as she 
groped her unsteady way back to her 
Pullman section; and the hurrying world 
which she looked out on through blurred 
window-glass impressed her as an alien and 
friendless one. 

Yet never once did she question her end 
or falter in her resolution. That migration, 
as unreasoned and implacable as the migra- 
tion of waterfowl, was still dignified by its 
purpose, remote and grim and immutable. 
The vastness of the city on the St. Law- 
rence depressed her, but never for a mo- 
ment did it shake her will. The mystery 
and the unexplored intricacies of the night- 
train that was to carry her on to New York 
momentarily overawed her, but never once 
was she tempted to turn back from the 
unknown. She was on her way to her 
Promised Land, to the City of Light, where 
all life was going to change for her. And 
if, in the pulsing and swaying darkness of 
the night, faint waves of desolation crept 
through her as she stared out at clustered 
yard-lamps and cavernous stations and a 
black countryside spangled with forlornly 
small home-lights, she forgot her loneliness 
in remembering Saggy’s small body beside 
her. The warmth of that small body con- 
soled her. And he was to remain the link, 
the living link, between her new world and 
her old. 


ET the difference between those two 

worlds came home to her as, in the 
early morning light, her twining train flowed 
smoothly along the curving shore of the 
Hudson, rumbling through suburban set- 
tlements that grew more and more 
crowded with life, flashing by towns astir 
in the bright autumn sunlight, skirting hill- 
sides stippled with awakening homes. Then 
came the outskirts of the city itself, be- 
numbing in its immensity, huddling on hills 
where bright-colored signboards filled the 
gaps in its brick and mortar, leaving a mere 
onlooker puzzled as to how and where so 
vast an army of human units could meet 
and fight on so narrow a battlefield. Then 
came tunneled darkness and the mysterious 
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flash of. colored lights and a sharpening of 
expectancy that quickened the pulse and 
tightened the throat of the watching girl. 

She knew, at last, that they had come 
to a stop, and that the passengers were 
pouring out on concrete piers where crowds 
jostled and red-caps called and self-pro- 
pelling baggage-trucks were swallowed up 
in pillars that opened and closed before 
them like hungry mouths.. But it was the 
crowds that most impressed and oppressed 
Aurora Mary, the milling and self-immured 
and intermingling and yet ever-hurrying 
crowds, so intent on their own way and 
so oblivious to a wide-eyed young woman 
in crumpled blue serge staring for the first 
time at the star-strewn ceiling of a terminal 
concourse. 

She had no knowledge, at the time, that 
she stood in the lordliest gateway of 
that lordly city. But never before had her 
mind grasped its magnitude, just as she had 
never before realized there could be so 
many people in this crowded world. She 
had never dreamed that these sluiceways of 
commotion could ebb and flow with such 
eddying currents of life. And for all 
the Indianlike restraint of her move- 
ments, never before had she felt so 
humbled and homeless. It seemed a long 
way back to Trail End, with the blue 
smoke of the birchwood fire going up from 
the lodge-chimney, and the hill-pines stand- 
ing black against their green-gold fringe of 
twilight. And as she held Saggy’s whimper- 
ing body closer against her breast, it im- 
pressed her, for the first time, as a fragile 
and vulnerable thing to bring into such a 
maelstrom of force. 


EARLY an hour later it was, that a 

neatly uniformed chauffeur hesitated for 
the second time before a serge-clad young 
woman sitting on a waiting-room bench 
with a baby in her arms and an odd assort- 
ment of hand-baggage clustered about an 
abraded Klondike bag at her feet. She 
may have looked, at first sight, suspiciously 
like a dark-skinned immigrant fresh-laden 
from the lower deck of a liner. But at a 
second glance one detected a faintly lumi- 
nous glow in the watchful eyes and an 
unexpected promise of intelligence in the 
barricaded brown face, which was, in turn, 
unexpectedly appealing under a dissembling 
flat hat of dusty plush adorned with yel- 
low marigolds. 

“Pardon me, madam, but are you Mrs. 
Moyne?” inquired the man in the uniform. 

Aurora Mary, obviously, had not been 
prepared for that. It even took a moment 
or two of thought for the significance of it 
to filter through her brain. 

“T guess I am,” she guardedly admitted, 
with a wintry enough smile down at the 
bundle in her arms. 

“I’m Mr. Caver’s chauffeur,” explained 
the man in the uniform. “And I was sent 
to take you out to Westbrook.” 

“But Mr. Caver was to meet me.” 

“T know, madam, but he was called into 
conference and was unable to leave his 
office. I’m to take you out, madam.” 

“But aren’t the Cavers living in the 
city?” demanded the perplexed girl. 

“They come into their town house, 
madam, next month,” was the altogether 
disappointing answer. “They are still in 
the country.” 

“In the country,” echoed Aurora Mary in 
the flatted voice of frustration. She had 
just traveled half a thousand miles, she re- 
membered, to get away from the country. 
She had just fought her way into the Prom- 
ised Land, to be whisked out of it again. 

“We're to go out at once, madam,” ex- 
plained Gleason, the chauffeur, as he began 
collecting the hand-baggage about them. He 
was respectful, she noticed, but crisp and 
noncommittal. And he did not smile at the 
oddity of some of her parcels. 

“But where do we go in the country?” 
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she demanded, following him through that 
ever-milling crowd which seemed to know 
and care so little about her existence. 

“To Westbrook, madam,” answered Glea- 


- son. “That’s the family home on Long 


Island.” 

This puzzled but did not surprise her. 
She was, in fact, no longer capable of re- 
sponding to shock. She could digest only 
so much sensation and her last two days 
had been replete with it. But her spirit 
was not entirely crushed. 

“How many homes do they have?” she 
inquired with ironic intent. 

“Four, madam,” answered Gleason with 
the utmost solemnity, “not counting the 
camp in the North Woods.” 

“Then you know about that camp?” de- 
manded the slightly homesick Aurora Mary. 

“You’ve just come from it, I believe,” 
answered Gleason, with a faint and more 
friendly smile. She liked him better, she 
or when he was less like a totem- 

e. 

“And I had some time getting here,” she 
acknowledged, forlornly hungry for even 
that casual human contact. 

“You'll find it very quiet and comfortable 
at Westbrook,” said Gleason, swinging open 
the door of a somber-looking limousine. 


Bur Aurora Mary, rocking in the unex- 
pectedly soft arms of that car’s padded 
upholstery, found small consolation in the 
thought of Westbrook. She was not, she 
told herself as they circled about colonnaded 
ramps and shuttled through contending 
traffic and emerged into narrow cafons 
overhung by gray-walled skyscrapers, in 
search of quiet. She wanted life, city life, 
spectacular life close about her. But she 
desired to be a part of it. She knew a 
keen but indeterminate hunger, as she 
listened to the million-throated roar about 
her, to emerge from insignificance, to be 
eventually identified with that complicated 
machinery whose wheels made the air about 
her shrill with music. It was, she felt, 
something to be met and conquered as one 
conquers a bush-fire, to be confronted and 
worsted as her pugnacious old Pancake 
would worst a badger. And she would do 
it, she told herself as she clenched her 
hardened brown hands; she would do it. 

It was her first ride in an automobile and 
her first journey through the heart of a 
great city. And those twin intoxicants, ap- 
parently, were a trifle too much for her. 
She even realized that she was a little drunk 
with it all, for as they purred their way 
between those shadowing palisades of stone 
and steel, she leaned back with dreamy eyes 
and murmured aloud: “I’ve done it!” She 
had crossed her Rubicon to come to the 
city. And the day would dawn, she averred 
as they threaded their way down a broader 
avenue overhung by towers of marble and 
minarets of receding gdld—an avenue 
crowded with burnished motorcars in 
which sat stately and remote-eyed women 
with jewels flashing above their autumn 
furs,—the time would come, she somewhat 
dizzily repeated, when she would know and 
understand and be one of those daughters 
of radiance. She would find her place in 
the sun. 

Yet that mood passed, shriveling in 
the fierceness of its own fires. It was 
her first journey behind a liveried chauf- 
feur and in the upholstered quietude of 
a limousine. Yet she was not alone in 
her glory. There were other cars equally 
resplendent all about her. They may have 
impressed her as flowing miracles on wheels, 
as symbols of power. But there seemed to 
be too many of them, each in some way 
strangling the grandeur out of the other, 
each leaving a trail of gases that choked 
a little of the splendor out of the golden- 
moted air. Her throat even tightened a 


trifle, at the unfamiliar fumes, and she was 
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almost glad when they crept out over a 
colossal high bridge with the huddled sky- 
line of the city behind them and doll-like 
shipping threading back and forth below 
them. But the reaction of depression that 
had taken possession of her did not dimin- 
ish. She felt, of a sudden, infinitesimally 
small and lonely and insignificant. And in 
that moment of desolation she looked down 
at the life which she held clasped in her 
arms. 

“We'll have to stick together, Saggy,” she 
added as her arms tightened about the small 
warm body against her breast. “We sure 
will!” And that seemed to console her. 
She could even smile as they wound their 
way on through dull suburban streets and 
scattered settlements that melted in turn 
to the open country. 


? 


[t became country unlike anything she 
had seen before, a country of secluded 
homes and stately gardens and emerald- 
green houses, of parkways and smooth black 
pavements traversed by quick-moving traf- 
fic, of hedges and walls and manorial iron 
gates. It seemed a tamed and petted coun- 
try to the girl from the North, subdued 
and finished and brooded over by a sense 
of age and order. It carried a suggestion 
of achievement and security, of battles won 
and forgotten, of struggle flowering in au- 
tumnal repose. 

Yet some of it, she could see, was new, 
new as the pointed yellow shoes that 
pinched her feet, new as the macadam 
through freshly planted parks and bright- 
colored villas in the midst of cunningly 
terraced lawns. And when the car turned 
in through a pillared gateway and wound 
along a graveled driveway flanked by 
Scotch laburnum and English lilac and late 
hydrangeas still in bloom, Aurora Mary 
caught fleeting glimpses through clusters of 
copper beeches and maples and elms, of a 
many-windowed manor-house of red brick 
basking secluded and stately in the mild 
and misty sea-air that made her think of a 
knife-blade wrapped in doeskin. She saw 
two gardeners raking leaves along a shrub- 


bordered walk as level as a mill-floor, and 
the flash of a fountain above the close- 
clipped hedge of a sunken garden, and the 
gleam of marble beyond terraced green 
lawns where a pair of peacocks strutted gro- 
tesquely above their own shadows. And it 
seemed a new and incredible world that lay 
before her. 

She was not conscious of gliding into the 
high-pillared porte-cochére and of the ma- 
roon-uniformed chauffeur’s movement as he 
descended from his seat and opened the car 
door. She was occupied, at the moment, 
in quieting the fretful child in her arms. 

“This is Westbrook, madam,” Gleason 
was respectfully explaining. 

It was only slowly that the newcomer 
came out of her trance. A butler and a 
footman in maroon and scarlet had emerged 
from the high-paneled door and were sol- 
emnly taking possession of the parcels clus- 
tered about her feet. 

“You mean this is where Mr. Caver 
lives?” she asked in a voice slightly flatted 
with a new and nameless uneasiness. 

“Yes, madam, at present,” admitted the 
grave-eyed Gleason. 


As she walked hesitatingly in through 
the great door, holding her blanketed 
baby to her breast and dutifully followed 
by the uniformed servants, she felt for a 
moment that she had foolishly stumbled 
into a church. For silence reigned within 
that high-ceilinged hall, and the light that 
filtered in through the leaded glass windows 
seemed disturbingly meager. It*was Saggy, 
now crying lustily, who put an end to that 
dim religious silence. 

“Jeese!” said Aurora Mary, under her 
breath, staring blankly at the brocaded dim 
walls and the cascading white stairway that 
curved upward into higher and hidden 
glories. And she was conscious, for the first 
time, of the prim-faced elderly woman in 
prim black who had so quietly advanced to 
her side. 

“IT am Mrs. Pusey, Mr. Caver’s house- 
keeper,” she sonorously intoned. “And I’m 
sure you would like to go to your rooms.” 
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Aurora Mary looked at her with an 
opaque eye. 

“Thank you,” she said, swallowing hard 
as one part of her brain pondered the im- 
mensity of a home demanding so varied 
and so resplendent an army of servitors. 


ET she swallowed still harder as she saw 

Mrs. Pusey’s lean finger play on a series 
‘of mother-of-pearl wall-buttons and beheld 
a door open automatically and found her- 
self ushered into a quilted satin compart- 
ment which suddenly took unto itself wings 
and silently soared upward through §pace. 
Aurora Mary crouched back in a corner, 
gasping, wondering what should be done to 
stop that mysterious machinery of ascen- 
sion, when the lift stopped of its own ac- 
cord, a door slid noiselessly open, and she 
found herself in a second wide hall carpeted 
in muffling old rose and lighted by narrow 
windows through whicl. the modified morn- 
ing sunlight shone mellow on waxed par- 
quetry and rugs and wainscoting of dark- 
wooded walnut. 

“These have been set apart for you,” 
Mrs. Pusey was explaining as she swung 
open a door that disclosed a sitting-room 
done in rose and ivory. It was a welcom- 
ing-looking room, with a great cluster of 
roses on the writing-desk between the win- 
dows, with imploring-armed easy chairs, 
with soft-toned pictures on the wall, and 
a second cluster of orchids in a fluted silver 
vase beside the reading-lamp that flanked 
the cream-and-rose cushioned chaise-longue. 
Beyond an open door the dazzled Aurora 
Mary caught sight of a second room, a mir- 
yored dressing-room all done in green and 
silver, and beyond that again a bedroom in 
which she could glimpse a_high-canopied 
Italian bed with pink and gold cornucopias 
of flowers on its massive carved , foot-board. 

“Shall I have your bath drawn for you?” 
Mrs. Pusey was asking of the young woman 
with the impossible plush hat and the oddly 
luminous eyes. 

“Have my bath drawn for me?” echoed 
the uncomprehending Aurora Mary. ‘What 
does that mean?” 

Not a shadow of change flickered over 
Mrs. Pusey’s pallid face. 

“You should like to bathe, I’m sure, after 
your long journey,” intoned the austere- 
eyed woman in black. 

“T guess so,” admitted the newcomer. She 
felt, of a sudden, very tired and depressed 
and travel-worn. She wanted to be alone, 
to think things over, to get her bearings 
again, to adjust her bewildered spirit to this 
new order of things. Her head ached and 
her eye for once was a listless one as it 
followed the movements of the older woman 
in black, who explained where the bells 
were to be found and how the telephone 
was hidden in a pagoda of Chinese silk that 
opened like a wolf’s jaw, and how the bath- 
room lay on the immediate right of the bed- 
room, which Mr. Caver had had done over 
against her arrival. 

“Mr. Caver felt that you would prefer 
picking out your own maid,” explained Mrs. 
Pusey as she motioned a parcel-laden foot- 
man into the next room. “In the meantime 
I'll have Francine, Miss Joan’s maid, look 
after you.” 

Aurora Mary regarded her with a cloudy 
eye. 

“Don’t you wish one?” 

Aurora Mary knew that the woman in 
black was being polite, but it impressed her 
as a forced and formal sort of politeness, a 
politeness with an undertone of contempt 
as baffling as a coulee cloud of mosquitoes. 

“No, I don’t,” was the unnecessarily curt 
reply. 

“The trained nurse to look after your 
baby,” Mrs. Pusey went evenly on, “is to 
be here tomorrow morning.” 

*“Trained nurse?” echoed the. frowning 
Aurora Mary. “That baby isri’t sick.” 
“But Mr. Caver felt that 4 trained nurse 





would relieve you of a great deal of re- 
sponsibility.” 

The girl from the North took a grip on 
herself. She declined to blurt out, as she 
had momentarily been tempted to do, that 
she would take care of her own baby. But 
they seemed to have new ways in this new 
world. And the most she could do now 
was to mark time and study out a bewilder- 
ing tangle of trails through a bewildering 
forest of mysteries. 

“Where is Joan?” she abruptly inquired. 

“Miss Joan is down at Pinehurst just at 
present,” was the answer. “But she is ex- 
pected back on Thursday. Mr. Somer, in 
fact, went down day before yesterday to 
fetch her.” 

“Oh!” said Aurora Mary, with an unex- 
pected new cloud about her heart. She 
felt, more than ever, very much alone in the 
world. — 

She felt so much alone that when Mrs. 
Pusey asked if she would prefer having 
juncheon sent up to her own rooms, she 
gloomily proclaimed that she most certainly 
would. Her one dominating desire, at the 
moment, was to be alone. 


OLITUDE, apparently, was a luxury no 

longer to be indulged in. For when she 
wandered, timid-eyed, inte the green-and- 
silver dressing-room, she found her imitation 
leather hand-satchel opened and emptied 
and a neatly capped maid busily but im- 
personally abstracting the contents of her 
battered Klondike bag. 

“Why are you nosin’ into those things o’ 
mine?” she cried with a sudden and uncon- 
trollable flash of resentment. 

“T was sent to unpack your bags for you, 
madam,” answered the slender-bodied young 
woman with the noncommittal eyes as she 
placed a pair of moose-hide moccasins on a 
table beside a gray flannel hunting-shirt 
with a bandolier for holding rifle-cartridges. 

“T’ll unpack my own things,” proclaimed 
the owner of the Klondike bag. 

“Very well, madam,” was the prompt re- 
ply. But it was uttered with that stubborn 
impersonality which Aurora Mary found 
hard to understand and still harder to en- 
dure. Yet she was compelled to eat crow, 
a moment later, for the repeated shrill of 
the telephone-bell persuaded her that the 
instrument under the pagoda of Chinese 
silk was demanding her attention. And to 
face a telephone was still an ordeal that 
could send tingles of apprehension up and 
down her backbone. 

“Shall I answer for madam?” asked the 
pink-and-white maid in the snowy service- 
cap. 

“Please,” said the humbled. Aurora Mary. 
She was thinking at the moment, of how 
blind she had been to all that Allan Somer 
had tried to explain to her. She realized, 
as she stared at the abraded snowshoes 
leaning so out-of-place and accusatory 
against a silver-framed pier-glass, how pa- 
tiently he had struggled to school her into 
some knowledge of what lay before her, and 
how blind she had been to his mercifully 
tempered warnings. But she had no inten- 
tion of being a quitter. She had mushed 
into unmapped territory and she had to 
push on to the end of the trail. She had 
staked out her claim and she had to strip 
and dig and drift until she came to her 
promise of color. 

“That was Mr. Caver, madam,” the maid 
explained as she restored the receiver to its 
tinted booth. “He wished to welcome you 
to Westbrook and say that he would be out 
immediately after luncheon.” 


HAT: message lightened the heaviness 

that hung about Aurora Mary’s heart. 
She even wondered why, in that. new world 
of hers, she should be less afraid of the 
men than of the women... But she remained 
in. her room, vaguely restless and intimi- 
dated and ill-at-ease, until word was 
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brought up to her that Mr. Caver was 
awaiting her in the Chinese drawing-room. 

She found him there, pacing nervously 
back and forth as he smoked a cigarette. 
He looked older, she thought, and more 
pebbled about the eyes, but his manner, 
although constrained, was unmistakably 
kindly. And there was something more 
than gratitude in his troubled glance as he 
studied the fatigue-shadowed face of the 
young woman who had so incredibly come 
into his home. 

“I hope you’re going to be happy _ here,” 
he said as he detected the tremulousness 
of the full red under-lip, which had the 
habit of squaring itself in its moments of 
belligerency. 

“Tl have a great deal to learn,” she ac- 
knowledged, softening under the unex- 
pected gentleness of his voice. 

“Oh, that can be arranged,” he said with 
his half-weary smile. ‘ “The important 
thing, in this era, is to have the will to 
learn anything.” He walked to the window 
and back, dropping into a more casual tone 
as he spoke again. “I’m taking my sister, 
Mrs. Abbott, and Gail, my married daugh- 
ter, over to the Meadow Brook polo-match 
this afternoon. I was wondering if. you’d 
care to come along.” 

She hesitated, not knowing just what was 
expected of her. 

“I'd have to bring Saggy,” she reminded 
him. She said it with a certain deliberate- 
ness, remembering as she did that he had 
not once referred to the child. 

Caver’s gaze, as she spoke, became sud- 
denly abstracted. And he _ meditatively 
looked about for another cigarette before 
he spoke again. 

“We'll really have to get another name 
for that boy,” he observed as he touched 
a bell-button. “And do you mind, after 
this, if we call you Mary?” 

Her clouded eyes, for one brief moment, 
studied his half-averted face. 

“Of course not,” she said with an entirely 
new meekness. But she turned on him,:a 
moment later, with a surge of her old spirit. 
“They’ve already made me Mrs. Moyne 
around here,” she curtly reminded him. 


E winced, at that, and crossed to the 
window again. 

“There are certain things,” he took his 
turn at reminding her, “that come at a 
price.” 

She wondered why she should feel sorry 
for a man who could claim about every- 
thing that life had to offer one. But the 
dreariness of his face, in the strong side- 
light, did not escape her watchful eyes. 

“I intend to do my part,” she quietly 
assured him. And they both knew a mo- 
ment of embarrassment as their hands met 
and clasped over the. lacquered table-end. 
But he was smiling, a moment later, with 
the abashment of a man rarely given to 
emotional surrenders. 

“And now the important question is,” he 
pursued with a shrug of dismissal, “whether 
you’re going to come over to the Meadow 
Brook polo-game with us?” 

“Tll come,” she said, knowing that it was 
the opening of a new trail that must in- 
evitably be traversed. Being a woman of 
action, she even experienced a vague light- 
ening of spirits at the prospect of some 
definite movement ahead of her. “And [I'll 
have to take Saggy, of course.” 

But Caver was once more confronting her. 

“T don’t believe,” he pursued, “that we 
could take so young a child to a—a sport- 
ing event. It'll be quite crowded and 
fussy over at the field. Isn’t he a pretty 
good baby?” 

“He’s as good as gold,” proclaimed Au- 
rora Mary. And Caver tried not to’ show 
his smile at the prompt~flash of pride on 
her face. >. 

“Then couldn’t-he be fed and: tucked up 
to sleep for. a-couple of. hours?” 
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It was Aurora Mary’s turn to combat a 
smile born of her new guardian’s groping 
male hesitancies. She was being schooled, 
she knew, in an unfamiliar kind of wood- 
craft, a more complicated woodcraft that 
obtained only in the tangled forest of civili- 
zation. And she was passionately averse 
to being known as a tenderfoot. 

“All right,” she finally agreed. And she 
harvested the impression, as she returned 
to her room, that this quiet-eyed man was 
in some way campaigning to make her en- 
trance into that new world an easier one. 


UT when she ventured hesitatingly 

downstairs, half an hour later, she was 
not unconscious of the animosity in the 
eyes of the lugubriously estimative Mrs. 
Abbott. And when Gail’s car swept up to 
the door, a minute or two later, the girl in 
the crumpled blue suit could see the sudden 
stiffening of the ample neck under its pearls 
and the forced smile that was little more 
than a movement of the geranium-tinted 
lips. But that smile went out like a lamp 
and left a new hardness about the rebellious 
soft face. 

“Who is that creature?” was the alto- 
gether too audible question which the new- 
comer directed toward her mournful-eyed 
aunt. 

It was John Caver himself, however, who 
answered that question. 

“This is Mary Moyne,” he said with a 
studied intentness that was not without its 
threat of inner fires, “and she’s coming over 
to the Meadow Brook polo-match with us.” 

Gail’s bosom heaved with something 
akin to indignation. 

“With us?” «she repeated, insolently in- 
credulous. 

“If you’re coming,” challenged the white- 
faced man in the doorway. And his mouth 
hardened as he watched the deliberateness 
with which the larger woman re-inspected 
the brown-faced stranger with the unex- 
pected tremulous movement about her un- 
der-lip. 

“Coming? Of course I’m not coming,” 
announced Gail as she turned on her heel. 

Caver’s eye, as he confronted his sister, 
was a coldly inquiring one. The moment, for 
some reason, seemed trivially momentous. 

“I’m waiting, Aunt Agatha,” called the 
woman at the car-door. But the older 
woman in black still hesitated. Life, appar- 
ently, had tamed her a little, had taught her 
that personal triumphs could sometimes be 
reckoned as Pyrrhic victories. And her 
brother John, she remembered, had the 
habit of eventually achieving his own ends. 

“You’d be near to the Whitney box,” 
the ruffled Gail was reminding her. “And 
it would be a Roman holiday for the press 


photographers.” 
Caver’s lips tightened, but he said 
nothing. 


“I think I ought to go with Gail,” pro- 
claimed Agatha Abbott as the long lean 
car began to purr in the porte-cochére. 
Then with a half-placatory and half-accu- 
satory glance at her brother, she turned and 
went down the broad house-steps. 

“It’s all right,” murmured Aurora Mary, 
conscious of Caver’s eye on her face. But 
her hands clenched as she stood fighting back 
the feral spark that sent little tingles of fire 
up and down her body. Her instincts, after 
all, had not been amiss. It would be the 
women, she realized, from whom she could 
expect the least. 

“Tt’s all right,” she repeated with a forced 
and wintry smile, as she twisted her gray 
cotton gloves into a ball. “Didn’t I tell 
you there’d be a heap o’ things for me to 
learn down here?” 


The next installment of this novel 

by the distinguished author of ‘‘The 

Prairie Wife’’ iseven more dramatic. 

Watch for it in our forthcoming 
ebruary issue. 
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For sore throat, there’s a swift and sure 
way to soothe away the inflammation. Every Fo 
singer knows the secret! Dissolve Bayer 
Aspirin tablets in pure water, and gargle. TONSILITIS 
Nothing in the whole realm of medicine is and 
more helpful in cases of sore throat. And SORE 
you probably know how Aspirin dispels a 
headache ; breaks up colds, relieves rheuma- THROAT 
tic pain, neuralgia, neuritis, lumbago! Just 
make certain to get genuine Bayer Aspirin ; 
it has Bayer on the box, and on each tablet. All druggists, with 
proven directions. - 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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you solve the problem of your child’s future training—see pages 4-12. 
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IDING behind 
a mask, man’s 
most danger- 


ous enemy strikes in 
the dark and adds two 
out of every thirteen 
deaths to his score. 


Just so long as men and women, 
and boys and girls approaching 
maturity, are not taught to recog- 
nize the cruelest of all foes to 
health and happiness—just so 
long will many oes be utterly 
wrecked, lives which could have 
been saved or made decently 
livable. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of 
thousands of victims of this insidi- 
ous disease (syphilis) are utterly 
unaware of the fact that they have 
it 2nd that its malignant poison is 
steadily and surely robbing them 
of health and strength. 


40 ‘ther disease takes so many 
orms. As it progresses, it may 
mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous 
breakdown. It may appear to be 
a form of eye, heart, lung, throat 
or kidney trouble. There is prac- 
tically no organic disease the 
symptoms of which it does not 
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The Great Imitator 


simulate. No wonder it is called 
“The Great Imitator”’. 


It is the imperative duty of each 
man desirous of protecting hisown 
health—and more especially the 
duty of every parent anxious to 
safeguard children—to know its 
direct and indirect results. 


Syphilis is responsible for more 
misery of body and mind than any 
other disease. It destroys flesh and 
bone. Its ulcers leave terrible 
scars. It attacks heart, blood ves- 
sels, abdominal organs—and most 
tragic of all are its attacks upon 
brain and spinal cord, the great 
nerve'centers, resulting commonly 
in blindness, deafness, locomotor 
ataxia, paralysis, paresis and in- 
sanity—a life-long tragedy. 

Because of fear and ignorance, 
countless millions of victims have 
been wickedly imposed uponand 
hoodwinked by a charlatans 


and worse—insidious blackmailers 
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pretending to practice 
medicine. 


The United States 
Government took a 
brave step forward 
during the Great War 
and told our soldiers 
and sailors the truth about this 
dread disease and what it would do 
if unchecked or improperly treated. 


It can be cured by competent phy- 
sicians if detected in time and if 
the patient faithfully follows the 
scientific treatment prescribed by 
his doctor. After the disease has 
been allowed to progress beyond 
the first stages, cures are less cer- 
tain, but a great deal can often be 
done to help chronic sufferers. 


Men and women should learn 
the truth and tell it 
in plain language to 
those dependent 
upon them for educa- 
tion and guidance. 
It is a helpful sign 
that the best educa- 
tors deplore the old 
habit of secrecy 
and urge wide-spread 
knowledge and frank 


instruction. 
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It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 persons in the 
United States have or at some time have had syphilis. 


From 5% to 40% of all the cases in the general hospitals of this 
country are found to be suffering—directly or indirectly 
this disease. The variance in the figures depends upon the 


character and location of the hospital. 


According to Government statistics, the deaths of 200,000 
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free of charge, its booklet, 
urged to send for it. 


Americans, each year, are directly caused by syphilis and asso- 


ut 
causes are actually due to this disease. 


tal and clinic records show that early infant mortality 
reduced one-half by pre-natal treatment of syphilitic 
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